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PREFACE. 

The  following  Tales  are  meant  to  be  submitted  to  the 
young  reader  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Shake- 
speare, for  which  j)urpose  his  words  are  used  whenever  it 
seemed  possible  to  bring  them  in ;  and  in  whatever  has  been 
added  to  give  them  the  regular  foi'ui  of  a  connected  story, 
diligent  care  has  been  taken  to  select  such  words  as  might 
least  interrupt  the  effect  of  the  beaut. ful  English  tongue  in 
which  he  wrote  :  therefore  words  introduced  into  our  language 
since  his  time  have  been  as  far  as  possible  avoided. 

In  those  Tales  which  h:ive  ])een  taken  from  the  Tragedies, 
the  young  readers  will  perceive  when  they  come  to  see  the 
source  from  which  these  stories  are  derived,  that  Shake- 
speare's own  words,  with  little  alteration,  recur  very  fre- 
quently in  the  narrative  as  well  as  in  the  dialogue ;  but  in 
those  made  from  the  Comedies  the  writers  found  themselves 
scarcely  ever  able  to  turn  his  words  int(j  the  narrative  form  : 
therefore  it  is  feared  that,  in  them,  dialogue  has  been  made 
use  of  too  frequently  for  ycnmg  people  not  accustomed  to 
the  dramatic  form  of  writing.  Rut  this  fault,  if  it  be  a 
fault,  ha«  been  caused  by  an  earuest  wish  to  give  as  much 
of  Shakespeare's  own  words  as  possible:  and  if  the  " //e 
said,"  :nid  ''  iSke  said,''  the  question  and  tlu'  reply,  .should 
sometinus  seem  tedious  to  their  young  eai's,  they  nuist 
pardon  it,  because  it  was  the  only   way  in  which  could  be 
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given  to  them  a  few  hints  and  little  foretastes  of  the  great 
pleasure  which  awaits  them  in  their  elder  years,  when  tliey 
come  to  the  rich  treasures  from  which  these  small  and  value- 
less coins  are  extracted  ;  pietendiug  to  no  other  merit  than 
as  faint  and  imperfect  stamps  of  Shakespeare's  matchless 
image.  Faint  and  imperfect  images  they  must  be  called, 
becanse  the  beauty  of  his  Innguage  is  too  frequently  de- 
stroyed by  the  necessity  of  changing  many  of  his  excellent 
words  into  words  far  less  expressive  of  his  true  sense,  to 
make  it  read  something  like  prose ;  and  even  in  some  few 
places,  where  his  blank  verse  is  given  unaltered,  as  hoping 
from  its  simple  plainness  to  cheat  the  young  readers  into  the 
belief  that  they  are  reading  prose,  yet  still  his  language 
being  transplanted  from  its  owm  natural  soil  and  wild  i)uetic 
garden,  it  must  want  nuicli  of  its  native  beauty. 

It  has  been  wished  to  make  these  Tales  easy  reading  for 
very  young  children.  To  the  ntiiiost  of  tlii-ir  ability  the 
writers  have  constantly  kept  this  in  mind  ;  but  tiie  snl)jects 
of  most  of  them  made  this  a  very  ditlicult  task.  It  was  no 
easy  matter  to  give  the  histories  of  men  and  women  in  terms 
familiar  to  the  apprehension  of  :i  very  young  mind.  For 
young  ladies,  too,  it  has  been  the  intention  chiefly  to  write; 
because  boys  being  generally  permitted  the  use  of  their 
fathers'  libraries  at  a  much  earlier  age  tlian  girls  are,  they 
frequently  have  the  best  scenes  of  Shakespeare  by  heart, 
before  tbeir  sisters  are  jjermittcd  to  look  into  this  manly 
book;  and,  therefoi'e,  instead  of  reconunending  these  Tales 
to  the  perusal  of  young  gentlemen  who  can  read  them  so 
nuich  better  in  the  originals,  their  kind  assistance  is  rather 
requested  in  explaining  to  their  sisters  such  parts  as  are 
hardest  for  them  to  understand  :  and  when  they  have  helped 
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them  to  get  over  the  dittienlties,  then  perhaps  they  will  read 
to  them  (earefiilly  selectinij;  what  is  proper  for  a  young 
sister's  ear)  some  passage  which  has  pleased  tliem  in  one  of 
these  stories,  in  tlie  very  words  of  the  scene  from  which  it 
is  taken  ;  and  it  is  hoped  they  will  find  that  the  beautiful 
extracts,  the  select  passages,  they  may  choose  to  give  their 
sisters  in  this  way,  will  be  much  better  relished  and  under- 
stood from  their  having  some  notion  of  the  general  story 
from  one  of  these  imperfect  abridgments: — which,  if  they 
be  fortunately  so  done  as  to  prove  delightful  to  any  of  the 
young  readers,  it  is  hoped  that  no  worse  effect  will  result 
than  to  make  them  wish  themselves  a  little  older,  that  they 
may  be  allowed  to  read  the  plays  at  full  length  (such  a  wish 
will  l)e  neither  peevish  nor  irrational).  When  time  and 
leave  of  judicious  friends  shall  put  them  into  their  hands, 
they  will  discover  in  such  of  them  as  are  here  abridged  (not 
to  mention  almost  as  many  more,  which  are  left  untouched) 
many  surprising  events  and  turns  of  foilune,  which,  for 
their  infinite  variety,  could  not  be  contained  in  this  little 
book,  besides  a  world  of  si)rightly  and  cheerful  characters, 
both  men  and  women,  tlie  humor  of  which  it  was  feared 
would  be  lost,  if  it  were  attempted  to  reduce  the  length  of 
them. 

What  these  Tales  shnll  have  been  to  the  young  readers, 
that  and  nnicli  more,  it  is  tlie  writers'  wish  that  the  true 
Plays  of  Sliakespeare  may  prove  to  them  in  older  ji'ears  — 
enrichers  of  the  fancy,  strengtheners  of  virtue,  a  withdraw- 
ing from  all  sellish  and  mercenary  thoughts,  a  k'sson  of  all 
svveet  and  honorable  thoughts  and  actions,  to  teach  courtesy, 
benignity,  generosity,  humanity  :  for  of  examples,  teacliiug 
these  virtues,  his  pages  are  full. 
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TALES  FROIW  SHflKESPEARE. 


OTHELLO. 

Brabantio,  the  rich  senator  of  N'onice,  had  a  fair  dauojhter, 
the  gentle  Desdemona.  Slir  was  sought  by  (bvers 
suitors,  Itoth  on  account  of  her  many  virtuous  quaUties,  and 
for  lier  rich  expectations.  Ihit  among  the  suitors  of  he* 
own  clime  and  complexion,  she  sav\'  none  whom  she  could 
affect;  for  this  noble  lady,  avIio  regarded  the  mind  more 
than  the  features  of  men,  with  a  singularity  rather  to  ])e 
admired  than  imitated,  had  chosen  for  the  object  of  lier 
affections,  a  Moor,  a  black,  whom  her  father  loved,  and 
often  invited  to  his  house. 

Neither  is  Desdcmoim  to  be  altogether  condemned  for  the 
unsuitableuess  of  the  })erson  whom  she  selected  for  lier 
lover.  Bating  tliat  Othello  was  black,  the  noble  JMoor 
wanted  nothing  which  might  recommend  him  to  the  affec- 
tions of  the  greatest  lady.  He  was  a  soldier,  and  a  brave 
one  ;  and  l)y  his  conduct  in  bloody  wars  against  the  Turks, 
had  risen  to  the  rank  of  genernl  in  the  Venetian  service,  and 
was  esteemed  and  trusted  by  the  state. 
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He  had  been  a  traveler,  and  Desdemona  (as  is  the  manuer 
of  hulies)  loved  to  hem-  liiiii  tell  the  story  oi"  liis  adventures, 
which  he  Avould  run  throngii  from  his  earliest  recollection  ; 
the  battles,  sieges  and  encounters,  which  he  had  passed 
through  ;  the  perils  he  had  been  exposed  to  by  land  and  by 
water ;  his  hair-breadth  escapes,  when  he  had  entered  a 
breach,  or  marched  up  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  :  and  how 
he  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  insolent  enemy,  and  sold 
to  slavery  :  how  he  demeaned  himself  in  that  state,  and  how 
he  escaped ;  all  these  accounts,  added  to  the  narration  of 
the  strange  things  he  had  seen  in  foreign  countries,  the  vast 
wildernesses  and  ronumtic  caverns,  the  quarries,  the  rocks 
and  mountains,  whose  heads  are  in  the  clouds ;  of  the 
savage  nations,  the  cannibals  who  are  man-eaters,  and  a 
race  of  people  in  Africa  whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their 
shoulders :  these  travelers'  stories  would  so  enchain  the 
attention  of  Desdemona,  .that  if  she  were  called  off  at  any 
time  by  household  affairs,  she  would  dispatch  with  all  haste 
that  business,  and  return,  and  with  a  greedy  ear  devour 
Othello's  discourse.  And  once  he  took  advantage  of  a 
pliant  hour,  find  drew  from  her  a  prayer,  that  he  would  ttdl 
her  the  story  of  his  life  at  large,  of  which  she  lia<l  heard  so 
much,  but  only  by  parts;  to  which  he  consented,  and 
beguiled  her  of  many  a  tear,  when  h^  spoke  of  some 
distressful  stroke  which  his  youtli  had  suffered. 

His  story  be  ng  done,  she  gave  him  for  his  pains  a  world 
of  sighs  ;  she  swore  a  pretty  oath,  tliat  it  was  all  passing 
strange,  and  pitiful,  wondrous  pitiful  :  slie  wished  (she  said) 
she  had  not  heard  it,  yet  she  wished  tliiit  heaven  had  made 
her  such  a  111:111  ;  and  then  she  thanke(l  him,  and  told  him,  if 
he  IukI  a  friend  who  loved  her,  he  had  only  to  teach  him  how 
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to  toll  his  story,  and  that  would  woo  her.  Upon  this  hint 
delivered  not  Avitli  more  frankness  than  modesty,  accom- 
panied with  certain  hewitcliin^'  prettiness,  and  l)lnshes, 
which  Othello  could  not  but  understand,  he  spoke  more 
openly  of  his  love,  and  in  this  golden  opportunity  gained 
the  consent  of  the  generous  lady  Desdemona  privately  to 
marry  him. 

Neither  Othello's  color  nor  his  fortune  were  such,  that  it 
could  he  hoped  Bra bantio  would  accept  him  for  a  son-in- 
law.  He  had  left  his  daughter  free ;  but  he  did  expect  that 
as  the  manner  of  noble  Venetian  ladies  was,  she  would 
choose  ere  long  a  husband  of  senatorial  rank  or  expectation  ; 
but  in  this  he  was  deceived  ;  Desdemona  loved  the  Moor, 
though  he  was  l)lack,  and  devoted  her  heart  and  fortunes  to 
his  valiant  parts  and  qualities  :  so  was  lier  heart  subdued  to 
an  implicit  devotion  to  the  man  she  had  selected  for  a 
husband,  that  his  very  color,  which  with  all  l)ut  this 
discerning  lady  would  have  })roved  an  insurmountal)le 
objection,  was  by  her  esteemed  al)ove  all  the  white  skins 
and  clear  complexions  of  the  young  Aleutian  nolulity,  her 
suitors. 

Their  marriage,  which,  though  strictly  private,  could 
not  long  be  kept  a  secret,  came  to  the  ears  of  the  old  man, 
lirabantio,  who  appeared  in  a  sokMini  counsel  of  the  senate, 
as  an  accuser  of  the  IMoor,  ()tlH'Il(),  who  l)y  spells  and  witch- 
craft (he  maintained)  had  seduced  the  aifections  of  the  fair 
Desdemona  to  marry  liini,  without  the  consent  of  her  father, 
and  against  tiie  obligations  of  hospitality. 

At  this  juncture  of  time  it  happened  that  the  state  of 
Venice  had  immediate  need  of  the  strvices  of  Othello,  news 
having  arrived  that  the  Turks  with  mighty  preparation  had 
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(iltt'-l  out  a  fleet,  which  was  lu'n(lin<T  its  course  to  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  Avith  intent  to  regain  that  strong  post  from  tlie 
Venetians,  who  then  lield  it  :  in  this  emergency  the  state 
turned  its  eyes  upon  Othello,  who  alone  was  deemed 
adequate  to  conduct  the  defence  of  Cyprus  against  the 
Turks.  So  that  Othello,  now  summoned  before  the  Fenate, 
stood  in  their  presence  at  once  as  a  candidate  for  a  great 
state  employment,  and  as  a  culprit,  charged  Avith  offences 
which  by  the  laws  of  Venice  were  made  capital. 

The  age  and  senatorial  character  of  old  Brabantio  com- 
manded a  most  patient  hearing  from  tliat  grave  assembly  ; 
but  the  incensed  fatlier  conducted  his  accusation  with  so 
much  intemperance,  producinglikelilioods  and  allegations  for 
proofs,  tliat  when  Otlicllo  was  called  n])oi\  for  his  defence, 
he  had  only  to  reluti-  a  plain  tak'  of  llu;  course  of  his  love: 
whicli  he  did  with  such  an  artless  eloquence,  recounting  the 
wliole  story  of  his  wooing,  as  we  have  n  la  ted  it  above,  and 
delivered  liis  speech  with  so  noble  a  plainness  (the  evidence 
of  truth)  that  the  duke,  who  sat  as  chief  judge,  could  not 
help  confessing  that  a  tali'  so  told  would  have  won  his 
daughter  too  :  and  the  spells  and  conjurations  which  ()thello 
had  used  in  his  courtslfqi.  plainly  a[)i)eared  to  have  beeu  no 
more  than  the  honest  arts  of  men  i'l  love;  and  the  only 
witchcraft  which  he  liad  used,  the  faculty  of  telling  a  soft 
tale  to  win  a  lady's  ear. 

This  statement  of  Othello  was  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  the  lady  Desdeniona  heiself,  who  appeare(l  in  conrt.  and 
professing  a  duty  to  her  father  for  lift'  ami  education. 
challeuiied  leave  of  hiiu  to  piofess  a  vet  higher  dutv  to  her 
lord  antl  husband,  even  so  nuich  as  her  mother  had  shown 
in  preferring  him  (Brabantio)  above  licr  father. 
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The  old  seuator,  unable  to  maintain  his  plea,  called  the 
Moor  to  him  with  many  ex[)ressions  of  sorrow,  and,  as  an 
act  of  necessity,  bestowed  upon  him  his  daughter,  wliom.  if 
he  had  l^een  free  to  withliold  her  (ho  told  him),  he  would 
with  all  his  heart  have  kept  from  him  ;  adding,  that  he  was 
glad  at  soul  that  he  had  no  other  child,  for  this  behavior  of 
Desdemona  would  have  taught  him  to  be  a  tyrant,  and  hang 
clogs  on  them  for  her  desertion. 

This  difficulty  being  got  over,  Othello,  to  whom  custom 
had  rendered  the  hardships  of  a  military  life  as  natural  as 
food  and  rest  are  to  othir  men,  readily  imdertook  the  man- 
agement of  the  wars  in  Cyprus  ;  and  Desdemona,  preferring 
the  honor  of  her  lord  (though  with  danger)  l)efore  the 
indulgence  of  those  idle  delights  in  wliicli  ncw-mni  ric(I 
people  usually  waste  their  time,  clieerfuUy  consented  to 
his  going. 

No  sooner  were  Othello  and  his  lady  landed  in  Cyprus, 
than  news  arrived,  that  a  di-spcrate  tempest  had  dispersed 
the  Turkish  fleet,  and  thus  the  island  was  secure  from  any 
immediate  apprehension  of  an  attack.  But  the  war,  which 
Othello  was  to  suffer,  was  now  beginning ;  and  the  enemies, 
which  malice  stirred  up  against  this  innocent  huly,  proved  in 
their  nature  more  deadly  th:ni  strangers  (  r  infidels. 

Among  all  the  general's  friends  no  one  possessed  the  con- 
fidence of  Othello  more  entirely  than  Cassio.  Michael 
Cassio  was  a  young  soldier,  a  Florentine,  gay,  amiable  and 
of  pleasing  address,  favorite  qualities  with  women  ;  he  was 
handsome,  and  eloquent,  and  exactly  such  a  person  as  might 
alarm  the  jealousy  of  a  man  advanced  in  j'tars  (as  Othello 
in  some  measure  was),  who  luul  married  a  young  ami  beau- 
tiful wife  ;  but  Othello  was  as  free  from  jealousv  as  he  wa;3 
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noble,  and  as  incapable  of  suspecting  as  of  doing  a  base 
action.  He  had  employed  tliis  C'assio  in  his  love  affair  Avith 
Desdemoua,  and  Cassio  had  been  a  sort  of  go-between  in 
his  suit :  for  Othello,  fearing  that  himself  had  not  those  soft 
parts  of  conversation  -which  please  ladies,  and  finding  these 
qualities  in  his  friend,  woidd  often  depute  Cassio  to  go  (as 
he  phrased  it)  a  courting  for  him  ;  sur-h  innocent  simplicity 
being  rather  an  honor  than  a  blemish  to  the  character  of  the 
valiant  INIoor.  So  that  no  wonder,  if  next  to  Othello  him- 
self (but  at  far  distance,  as  beseems  a  virtuous  wife)  the 
gentle  Desdemoua  loved  and  trusted  Cassio.  Nor  li:id  the 
marriage  of  this  coui)le  inade  any  difference  in  their 
behavior  to  Michael  Cassio.  He  frequented  their  house, 
and  liis  free  and  rattling  talk  was  no  unpleasing  variety  to 
Othello,  who  was  himself  of  a  more  serious  temper :  for  such 
tempers  are  observed  often  to  delight  in  their  contraries,  as 
a  relief  from  the  oppressive  excess  of  their  own  :  and 
Desdemona  and  Cassio  would  talk  and  laugh  together,  as  in 
the  days  when  he  went  a  courting  for  his  friend. 

Othello  had  lately  promoted  Cassio  to  be  the  lieutenant,  a 
place  of  trust,  and  nearest  to  the  general's  person.  This 
promotion  gave  great  offence  to  lago,  an  older  otHcer,  who 
thought  he  had  a  better  claim  than  Cassio,  and  would  often 
ridicule  Cassio  as  a  fellow  fit  only  for  the  company  of  ladies, 
and  one  that  knew  no  more  of  the  art  of  war,  or  how  to  set 
an  army  in  array  for  battle,  than  a  girl.  lago  hated  Cassio 
and  he  hated  Othello,  for  favoring  Cassio.  From  these 
imaginary  provocations,  the  plotting  mind  of  lago  conceived 
a  horrid  scheme  of  revenge,  wh'ch  should  involve  both 
Cassio,  the  Moor  an<l  Desdemoua,  in  one  connnon  ruin. 

lago  was  artful,   and  had  studied  human  nature  deeply, 
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and  he  knew  that  of  all  the  torments  which  afflict  tlie  mind 
of  man  (and  far  beyond  bodily  torture),  tlie  pains  of 
jealousy  were  the  most  intoleral)le  and  had  the  sorest  sting. 
If  he  could  succeed  in  making-  Otliello"  jealous  of  Cassio,  he 
thought  it  would  be  an  excjuisite  i)l()t  of  revenge,  and 
might  end  in  the  di-ath  of  Cassio  or  Othello,  or  both  ;  he 
cared  not. 

The  arrival  of  the  general  and  his  lady  in  Cyprus,  meeting 
with  the  news  of  the  dispersion  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  made  a 
sort  of  holiday  in  the  island.  {everybody  gave  themselves 
up  to  feasting  and  making  mrrry.  Wine  flowed  iu  abun- 
dance, and  cups  went  round  io  tlie  health  of  the  black 
Othello,  and  his  lady  tlie  fair  Dt'sdemona. 

Cassio  had  the  dirt'ctiou  of  the  guard  that  night,  with  a 
charge  from  C)thello  to  keep  the  soldiers  from  excess  in 
drinking,  that  no  brawl  might  arise,  to  fright  the  inhabitants, 
or  disgust  them  with  the  new-landed  forces.  That  night 
lago  began  his  deep-laid  plans  of  mischief  ;  under  color  of 
loyalty  and  love  to  tlie  general,  he  enticed  Cassio  to  make 
rather  too  free  with  the  bottle  (a  great  fault  in  an  officer 
upon  guard).  Cassio  for  a  time  resisted,  but  he  could  not 
long;  hold  out  against  the  honest  freedom  which  Inuo  knew 
how  to  put  on,  but  kept  swallowing  glass  after  glass  (as 
lago  still  plied  him  with  drink  and  encouraging  songs),  and 
Cassio's  tongue  ran  over  in  praise  of  Desdemona,  whom  he 
again  and  again  toasted,  ailirming  that  she  was  a  most 
exquisite  lady  ;  until  at  last  the  enemy  which  he  put  into  his 
mouth  stole  away  his  brains  ;  and  upon  some  provocation 
given  him  by  a  fellow  whom  Tago  had  set  on,  swords  were 
drawn,  and  Montano,  a  worthy  oflicer  who  interfered  to 
appease  the  dispute,  was  wounded  in  the  scuffle.       The  riot 
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now  began  to  be  general;  and  lago,  wlio  had  set  on  foot  the 
mis(!hief,  was  foremost  in  spreading  the  ahirm,  causing  the 
castle  bell  to  be  rung  (as  if  some  dangerous  mutiny  instead 
of  a  slight  drunken  (quarrel  had  arisen)  ;  the  alarm-bell 
ringing  awakened  Othello,  who,  dressing  in  a  hurry,  and 
coming  to  the  scene  of  action,  questioned  Cassio  of  the 
cause.  Cassio  was  now  come  to  himself,  the  effect  of  the 
wine  having  a  little  gone  off,  but  was  to  much  ashamed  to 
reply ;  and  lago,  pretending  a  great  reluctance  to  accuse 
Cassio,  but  as  it  Avere  forced  into  it  by  Othello,  who  insisted 
to  know  the  truth,  gave  an  account  of  the  whole  matter 
(leaving  out  his  own  share  in  it,  whicii  Cassio  was  too  f;ir 
gone  to  remember)  in  sucli  a  manner,  as  while  he  seemed  to 
make  Cassio's  offence  less,  did  indeed  make  it  appear 
greater  than  it  was.  The  result  was,  that  Othello,  who  was 
a  strict  observer  of  discipline,  was  compelled  to  take  away 
Cassio's  place  of  lieutenant  from  him 

Thus  did  lago's  first  artifice  succeed  completely  ;  he  had 
undermined  his  hated  rival,  and  tia'ust  him  out  of  his  place; 
but  a  further  use  was  hereafter  to  be  made  of  the  adventure 
of  this  disastrous  night. 

Cassio,  whom  this  misfortinie  had  entirely  sobered,  now 
lamented  to  his  seeming  friend  lago,  that  he  should  have 
been  such  a  fool  as  to  transform  himself  into  a  beast.  He 
was  undone  ;  for  how  could  he  ask  the  general  for  his  place 
again  ?  he  would  tell  him  he  was  a  drunkard.  He  despised 
himself.  Tago,  affecting  to  ninkc  light  of  it,  said,  that  he,  or 
any  man  living,  miglit  be  drnnk  upon  occasion  :  it  remained 
now  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  liai'gain  ;  the  general's  wife 
was  now  the  general,  and  conld  do  anytliing  witli  Otliello  ; 
that  he  were  best  to  apply  to  tiie  lady  Desdemoua  to  mediate 
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for  him  with  her  lord  ;  that  she  was  of  a  frank,  obliging 
disposition,  and  would  readily  undertake  a  good  ofHce  of 
this  sort,  and  set  Cnssio  right  again  in  the  general's  favor; 
and  this  crack  in  their  love  would  be  made  stronger  than 
ever.  A  good  advice  of  I  ago,  if  it  had  not  been  given  for 
wicked  purposes,  which  will  after  appear. 

Cassio  did  as  lago  advised  him,  and  made  application  to 
the  lady  Desdemona,  who  was  easy  to  be  won  over  in  any 
honest  suit;  and  she  promised  Cassio  that  she  should  be  his 
solicitor  with  her  lord,  and  rather  die  than  give  up  his 
cause.  This  she  immediately  set  about  in  so  earnest  and 
pretty  a  manner,  that  Othello,  who  was  mortally  offended 
with  Cassio,  could  not  put  her  off.  AVhcn  he  pleaded 
delay,  and  that  it  was  too  soon  to  pardon  such  an  offender, 
she  would  not  be  beat  back,  but  insisted  that  it  sliould  be 
the  next  night,  or  the  the  morning  after,  or  tlie  next 
morning  to  that  at  furthest.  Then  she  showed  how  penitent 
and  humbled  poor  Cassio  was,  and  that  his  offence  did  not 
deserve  so  shaip  a  cheek.  And  when  Othello  still  hung 
back,  "  What!  my  lord,"  said  she,  '■'■  that  1  should  have  so 
much  to  do  to  plead  for  Cassio,  Michael  Cassio,  that  came 
a  courting  for  you,  and  oftentimes,  when  I  have  spoken  in 
dispraise  of  you,  has  taken  your  part!  I  count  tliis  but  a 
little  thing  to  ask  of  you.  Wlicn  I  mean  to  try  your  love 
indeed,  I  shall  ask  a  weighty  matter."  Othello  could  deny 
nothing  to  such  a  pleader,  and  oidy  recjuesting  that  Desde- 
mona would  leave  the  time  to  iiim,  i)romised  to  receive 
Michael  Cassio  again  in  favor. 

It  happened  that  Othello  and  lago  had  entered  into  the 
room  where  Desdemona  was,  just  us  Cassio,  who  had  been 
imploring  her  intercession,    w;is  departing   at  the  opposite 
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door;  jiud  lago,  who  was  full  of  ort,  said  in  a  low  voice,  as 
if  to  himself,  "  I  like  uot  that."  Othello  took  no  great 
notice  of  what  he  said  ;  indeed  the  conference  which  innne- 
diately  took  place  with  his  lady  put  it  out  of  his  head  ;  but 
he  remembered  it  afterwards.  For  when  Desdemona  was 
gone,  lago,  as  if  for  mere  satisfaction  of  his  tliouglit, 
questioned  Othello  whether  Michael  Cassio,  when  Othello 
was  courting  his  lady,  knew  of  his  love.  To  this  the 
general  answering  in  the  aOirmative,  and  adding,  that  he 
had  gone  between  them  very  often  during  the  courtship,  lago 
knitted  his  brow,  as  if  he  had  got  fresh  light  of  some 
terrible  matter,  and  cried,  "  Indeed!  "  This  brought  into 
Othello's  mind,  the  words  which  lago  had  let  fall  upon 
entering  the  room,  and  seeing  Cassio  witli  Desdemona  ;  and 
he  began  to  think  there  was  some  meaning  in  all  this  :  for  he 
deemed  lago  to  be  a  just  man,  and  full  of  love  and  honesty, 
and  what  in  a  false  knave  would  be  tricks,  in  him  seemed  to 
be  the  natural  workings  of  an  honest  mind,  bis  with  some- 
thing  too  great  for  utterance  ;  and  Othello  prayed  lago  to 
speak  wdiat  he  knew,  and  to  give  his  worst  thoughts  words. 
"  And  what,"  said  lago,  "  if  some  thoughts  very  vile  should 
have  intruded  into  my  breast,  as  where  is  the  palace  into 
which  foul  things  do  not  enter?  "  Then  lago  went  on  to 
say,  what  a  pity  it  were,  if  any  trouble  should  nrise  to 
Othello  out  of  his  imperfect  observations  ;  that  it  would  not 
be  for  Othello's  peace  to  know  his  thoughts  ;  that  people's 
good  names  w^ere  not  to  be  taken  away  for  slight  suspicions  ; 
and  when  Othello's  curiosity  was  raised  almost  to  distraction 
with  these  hints  and  scattered  words,  lago,  as  if  in  earnest 
care  for  Othello's  peace  of  mind,  besought  him  to  beware  of 
jealousy :  with  such  ait  did  this  villian  raise  suspicions  iu 
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the  unguarded  Othello,  })y  the  very  caution  which  he 
pretended  to  give  him  against  suspicion.  "  I  know,"  said 
Otheilo,  '■'  tliat  my  wii'e  is  fair,  loves  company  and  feasting, 
is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays  and  dances  well ;  hut  where 
virtue  is,  these  qualities  are  virtuous.  I  must  have  proof 
before  I  think  her  dishonest."  Then  lago,  as  if  glad  that 
Othello  was  slow  to  helieve  ill  of  his  lady,  frankly  declared 
that  he  had  no  proof,  l)ut  begged  Othello  to  observe  her  be- 
havior well,  when  Cassio  was  by  ;  not  to  be  jealous  nor  too 
secure  neither,  for  that  he  (lago)  knew  the  dispositions  of  the 
Italian  ladies,  his  countrywomen,  better  than  Olhello  could 
do ;  and  that  in  Venice  the  wives  let  heaven  see  many 
pranks  they  dared  not  show  their  husbands.  Then  he 
artfully  insinuated,  that  Desdemona  deceived  her  father  in 
marrying  with  Othtdlo,  and  carried  it  so  closely,  that  the 
poor  old  man  tlionghl  that  witchcraft  had  been  ust'd. 
Othello  was  nuicii  moved  with  this  argument,  whicli  brought 
the  matter  homt^  to  him,  for  if  she  had  decelvi'd  her  fatlier, 
why  might  she  not  deceive  her  hiis1)and? 

lago  begged  pardon  for  having  moved  him;  but  Othello 
assuming  an  indifference,  while  he  was  really  shaken  with 
inward  grief  at  lago's  words,  begged  him  to  go  on,  which 
lago  did  with  many  apologies,  as  if  unwilling  to  produce 
anything  against  Cassio,  whom  he  called  his  friend  ;  he  then 
came  strongly  to  the  point,  and  reminded  Othello  how 
Desdemona  had  refused  many  suitable  matches  of  her  own 
clime  and  complexion,  and  had  married  Iiiin,  a  Moor,  which 
showed  unnatural  in  her,  and  provt'd  ]\vv  to  have  a  head- 
strong will:  and  when  her  better  judgment  returned,  how 
probable  it  was  she  should  fall  upon  comparing  Othello  with 
the  fine  forms   ami  clear  white  complexions   of  the   young 
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Italians  her  countrymen.  He  concluded  with  advising 
Otlu'llo  to  put  otT  his  reconcilement  with  Cassio  a  little 
longer,  and  in  the  meanwhile  to  note  with  what  earnestness 
Desdemoua  should  interccle  in  his  behalf  ;  for  that  much 
would  be  seen  in  that.  So  mischievously  did  this  artful 
villian  lay  his  plots  to  turn  the  gentle  qualities  of  this 
innocent  lady  into  her  destruction,  and  make  a  net  for  her 
out  of  her  own  goodness  to  entrap  her  ;  first  setting  Cassio 
on  to  entreat  her  mediation,  and  then  out  of  that  very 
mediation  contriving  stratagems  for  her  ruin. 

The  conference  ended  with  lago's  begging  Othello  to 
account  his  wife  innocent,  until  he  had  more  decisive  proof ; 
and  Othello  promised  to  be  patient :  but  from  that  moment 
the  deceived  Othello  never  tasted  content  of  mind.  Poppy, 
nor  the  juice  of  mandragora,  nor  all  the  sleeping  potions  in 
the  world,  could  ever  again  restore  to  him  that  sweet  rest 
which  he  had  enjoyed  but  yesterday.  His  occupation 
sickened  n[)on  him.  He  no  longer  took  delight  in  arms. 
His  heart,  that  nsed  to  be  roused  at  the  sight  of  troops  and 
banners,  and  battle  array,  and  would  stir  and  leap  at  the 
sound  of  a  drum,  or  a  trumpet,  or  a  neighing  war-horse, 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  that  pride  and  ambition  which  are  a 
soldier's  virtue  ;  and  his  military  ardor  and  all  his  old  joys 
forsook  him.  Sometim  s  he  thought  his  wife  honest,  and  at 
times  he  thought  lur  not  so  ;  sometimes  he  thought  lago  just, 
and  at  times  he  thought  him  not  so  :  then  he  would  wish 
that  he  had  never  known  of  it ;  he  was  not  the  worse  for  her 
lo\'ing  Cassio,  so  long  as  he  knew  it  not:  torn  to  pieces 
with  these  distracting  thoughts,  he  once  laid  hold  on  lago's 
throat,  and  demanded  proof  of  Desdemona's  guilt,  or 
threatened  instant  death  for  his  having  belied  her,       lago, 
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feigning  indignation  that  liis  honesty  shonld  be  taken  for  a 
Vice,  asked  Othello  if  he  Jiad  not  sometimes  seen  a  liandker- 
iehief  spotted  with  strawberries  in  his  wife's  hand.  Othello 
answered,  that  he  had  given  her  such  a  one,  and  that  it  w^as 
his  first  gift.  "  That  same  handkerchief,"  said  lago,  ''  did 
I  see  Michael  Cassio  this  day  wipe  his  face  with."  "If  it 
iae  as  you  say,"  said  Othello,  "I  will  not  rest  till  a  wide 
re-veuge  swallow  them  up ;  and  first,  for  a  token  of  your 
fidelity,  I  expect  that  Cassio  shall  be  put  to  death  within 
three  days  ;  and  for  that  fair  devil  [meaning  his  lady,]  I  will 
withdraw  and  devise  some  swift  means  of  death  for  her. 

Trifles,  light  as  sir,  are  to  the  jealous  proofs  strong  as  holy 
writ.  A  handkerchief  of  his  wife's  seen  in  Cassio's  hand, 
was  motive  enough  to  the  deluded  Othello  to  pass  a  death 
sentence  upon  them  both,  without  once  inquiring  how  Cassio 
came  l)y  it.  Desdemona  iiad  never  given  such  a  present  to 
Cassio,  nor  would  this  constant  lady  have  wronged  her  lord 
with  doing  so  naughty  .a  thing,  as  giving  his  presents  to 
another  man  ;  both  Cassio  and  Desdemona  were  innocent  of 
any  offence  against  Othello  :  but  the  wicked  lago,  wliose 
spirits  never  .slept  in  contrivance  of  villany,  had  made  his 
wife  (a  good,  Juit  a  weak  woman)  steal  this  handkerchief 
from  Desdeniooa,  under  pretence  of  getting  the  work  copied, 
but  in  reality  to  tli'op  it  in  Cassio's  way,  wliere  he  might 
find  it,  and  give  a  ha.Hdl*'  to  lago's  suggestion  that  it  w^as 
Desdemona's  present. 

Othello,  soon  after  meeting  his  wife,  pretended  fliat  he 
had  a  headache  (as  he  might  in.leed  with  truth),  and  desired 
her  to  lend  him  her  handkerchief  to  hold  to  his  temples. 
She  did  so.  "  Not  tliis,"  said  Othello,  "  )'ut  that  handker- 
chief I  gave  you."     Desdemona  had  it    r»ot   about  her    (for 
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indeed  it  was  stolen  as  we  have  related).  "How!"  said 
Othello,  "  this  is  a  fault  indeed.  That  handkerchief  an 
Egyptian  woman  gave  to  my  mother ;  the  women  was  a 
witch,  and  could  r»  ad  people's  thoughts :  she  told  my 
mother,  while  she  kept  it,  it  would  make  her  amiable,  and 
my  father  would  love  her ;  but  if  she  lost  it  or  gave  it  away, 
my  father's  fancy  would  turn,  and  he  would  loatlie  her  as 
much  as  he  had  loved  her.  She  dying  gave  it  to  me,  and 
bade  me,  if  I  ever  married,  to  give  it  to  my  wife.  I  did  so; 
take  heed  of  it.  Make  it  a  darling  as  precious  as  your 
eye."  "Is  it  possible?"  said  the  frighted  lady.  " 'Tis 
true  :  "  continued  Othello  ;  "  it  is  a  magical  handkerchief  :  a 
sibyl  that  had  lived  in  the  world  two  hundred  years,  in  a  fit 
of  prophetic  fury  worked  it ;  tlie  silk  worms  that  furnished 
the  silk  were  hallowed,  and  it  was  dyed  in  a  munmiy  of 
maidens'  hearts  conserved."  Desdemona,  hearing  the 
wondrous  virtues  of  tlie  handkercliief,  was  ready  to  die  with 
fear,  for  she  plainly  perceived  she  had  lost  it,  and  with  if, 
she  feared,  the  affections  of  lier  husband.  Then  Otiiello 
started,  and  looked  as  if  lie  were  going  to  do  some  rash 
thing,  and  still  he  demanded  the  handkercliief,  wliich  wJien 
she  could  not  ])roduce,  she  tried  to  divert  her  husband  fi-oni 
too  serious  thoughts,  and  cheerfully  told  liini,  she  sav/  all 
his  talk  about  the  handkerchief  was  only  to  put  her  off  frou) 
her  suit  about  Michael  Cassio,  whom  she  went  on  to  praise 
(as  lago  had  foretold),  till  Othello,  in  perfect  disti action, 
burst  out  of  the  room,  and  then  Desdemona,  though 
unwillingly,  began  to  suspect  that  her  lord  was  jealous. 

What  cause  she  could  have  ministered  to  him  she  knew 
not,  and  then  she  accused  herself  for  accusing  the  noble 
Othello,  and  thought  to   be  sure  that  some  untoward  news 
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from  Venice,  or  some  state  troubles,  had  pudclled  his  spirits, 
and  made  his  temper  not  so  sweet  as  formerly.  And  she 
said,  "Men  are  not  gods,  and  we  must  not  look  for  that 
observance  from  them  when  they  are  married,  which  they 
show  us  on  the  bridal  day."  And  she  beshrewed  herself  for 
so  unkindly  judging  of  his  unkiudness. 

Again  Othello  and  Desdemona  met,  and  he  accused  her 
more  plainly  of  being  unfaithful,  and  of  loving  anot'ier 
man,  but  he  did  not  name  whom ;  and  Othello  wept,  and 
Desdemona  said,  "Alas!  the  heavy  day!  why  do  you 
weep?"  And  Othello  told  lu  r,  he  could  have  borne  all  sorts 
of  evils  with  fortitude  —  poverty,  and  disease,  and  disgrace  ; 
but  her  infidelity  had  broken  his  heart;  and  he  called  her  a 
weed  that  looked  so  fair,  an  1  smelled  so  sweet,  that  the 
sense  ached  at  it ;  and  wisiied  she  had  never  been  born. 
And  when  he  had  left  her,  this  innocent  lady  was  so  stupified 
with  wonder  at  her  lord's  untrue  suspicion  of  her,  that  a 
weight-like  sleej)  came  over  her,  and  she  only  desired  her 
attendent  to  make  her  bed,  and  to  lay  her  wedding  sheets 
upon  it,  saying,  that  when  people  teach  their  babes,  they  do 
it  by  gentle  means  and  easy  tasks,  and  Othello  might  have 
chid  her  so;  for  in  good  faith  she  was  but  a  child  when  she 
was  chidden.  And  this  was  all  the  complaint  which  this 
gentle  lady  made. 

Desdemona  being  retired  to  bed  expecting  liei-  lord  would 
follow  her,  soon  fell  into  a  slumber,  the  efl'ect  of  her 
troubled  spirits,  when  Othello  entered  the  chamber  full  of 
the  black  purpose  which  he  had  meditated  of  putting  his 
lady  to  death.  But  when  he  saw  her  asleep,  he  thought  he 
would  not  shed  her  blood,  nor  scar  that  white  skin  of  hers, 
more  while  than  alabaster.     But  he  was  resolved  she  should 
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die  ;  else  (as  he  said)  she  would  live  to  betray  more  men,  a.s 
she  had  done  him.  Then  he  kissed  her  for  the  hist  time  (as 
he  said) ,  and  that  kiss  was  so  sweet,  that  he  must  needs  kiss 
her  again:  and  he  wept,  hut  he  said  they  were  cruel  tears. 

Desdeniona  was  awakened  with  his  kisses,  and  she 
looked  upon  Othello,  and  she  saw  liim  gnaw  liis  under  lip, 
and  r(^ll  his  eyes,  and  she  knew  lie  was  always  fatal  wlien 
he  looked  so  ;  and  he  bade  her  |)repare  for  death,  and  to  say 
her  prayers,  for  he  would  not  kill  her  soul.  And  this  inno- 
cent wife,  as  she  lay  at  his  mercy,  begged  for  compassion, 
and  to  know  her  fault,  and  then  he  named  Cassio,  and  the 
handkerchief  which  (he  said)  she  had  given  him;  and  as  the 
guiltless  lady  was  proceeding  to  clear  herself,  he  suddenly 
would  hear  no  more,  ])ut  covering  her  up  in  the  bed-clothes, 
s  'fled  iier  until  she  died. 

In  this  instant  of  time  was  brought  into  the  house  Cassio, 
wounded  and  bleeding,  whom  lago  had  set  one  of  his 
creatures  on  to  assassinate  ;  but  the  fellow  not  succeeding  in 
his  attempt  to  kill  Cassio  (whom  he  wounded,  but  not 
mortally),  and  being  liimself  killed  by  lago  to  prevent 
discovery,  in  his  pockets  w^ere  found  certain  letters,  which 
made  the  guilt  of  lago,  and  the  innocence  of  Cassio,  clear 
beyond  all  doubt ;  and  Cassi )  now  came  to  beg  pardon  of 
Othello,  and  to  ask  wherein  he  had  offended  him,  that  he 
had  employed  lago  to  murder  him. 

This  discovery  was  as  a  thunderstroke  to  Othello,  who 
now  })lainly  saw  that  he  was  no  better  than  a  murderer  and 
that  his  wife  (poor  innocent  lady)  had  been  ever  faithful  to 
him  ;  the  extreme  anguish  of  which  discovery  making  life 
insupportable,  he  fell  upon  his  sword,  and  throwing  himself 
upon  the  body  of  his  dear  injured  lady,  expired. 
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These  rnsh  acts  raised  niucli  passion  of  liorror  and  amaze- 
ment in  the  bystanders,  for  Othello  had  l)orn^e  a  fair 
repntation,  and  till  he  was  wrought  npon  by  the  arti^  of  a 
villian,  which  his  own  noble  nature  never  i>ave  him  leave  to 
suspect,  he  was  a  loving  and  a  doting  hnsl)and.  He  had 
loved,  not  wisely,  but  too  well ;  and  his  manly  eyes  (when 
they  learned  his  mistake),  though  not  used  to  weep  on  ever}' 
small  occasion,  dropped  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
their  gum.  And  when  he  was  dead,  all  his  former  merits 
and  his  valiant  acts  were  remembered.  Nothing  now 
remained  for  his  successor,  but  to  put  the  utmost  censure  of 
the  law  in  force  against  lago,  who  was  executed  wit!)  strict 
tortures  :  and  to  send  word  to  the  state  of  Venice  of  the 
lamentable  death  of  their  renowned  general. 
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Leoutcs,  k  ijg  of  Sicily,  aud  liis  queen,  the  beautiful  aud 
virtuous  Hermioue,  once  lived  in  the  greatest  harmony 
together.  So  happy  was  Leontes  in  the  love  of  this 
excellent  lady,  tliat  he  had  no  wish  ungratilied,  except  that 
he  sometimes  desired  to  see  again,  and  to  present  to  his 
queen,  Lis  old  companion  aud  schoolfellow,  Polixeues,  king 
of  Bohemia.  Leontes  and  Polixenes  were  brought  up 
together  fi'om  their  infancy,  but  being,  by  the  death  of  their 
fathers,  called  to  reign  over  their  respective  kingdoms,  tii(\y 
had  not  met  for  many  years,  though  they  frequently  inter- 
changed gifts,  letters  and  loving  embassies. 

At  length,  after  repeated  invitations,  Polixenes  came  from 
Bohemia  to  the  Sicilian  court,  to  make  his  friend  Leontes  a 
visit. 

At  first  this  visit  gave  nothing  but  pleasure  to  Leontes. 
H.'  recommended  the  friend  of  his  youth  to  the  queen's 
particular  attention,  and  seemed  in  the  presence  of  his  dear 
friend  and  old   conq)aniou  to  have   his  felicity   quite  com- 
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pleted.  They  talked  over  old  times  ;  their  school-days  and 
their  youthful  pranks  were  remembered,  and  recounted  to 
Hermoine,  who  always  took  a  cheerful  part  in  these 
conversations. 

When,  after  a  long  stay,  Polixenes  was  preparins;  to 
depart,  Hermione,  at  the  desire  of  her  husband,  joined  her 
entreaties  to  his  that  Polixenes  would  ])rolon2;  his  visit. 

And  now  began  this  good  queen's  sorrow ;  for  Polixenes, 
refusing  to  stay  at  the  request  of  Leontes,  was  won  over  by 
Hermione's  gentle  and  persuasive  words  to  put  off  his 
departure  for  some  weeks  longer.  I'pon  this,  although 
Leontes  had  so  long  known  the  integrity  and  honorable 
principles  of  his  friend  Polixenes,  as  well  as  the  excellent 
disposition  of  his  virtuous  queen,  he  was  seized  with  an 
ungovernable  jealousy.  Every  attention  Hermione  showed 
<o  Polixenes,  though  by  her  husband's  particular  desire,  and 
merely  to  please  him,  increased  the  unfortunate  king's 
jealousy ;  and  from  being  a  loving  and  a  true  friend,  and  the 
best  and  fondest  of  husbands,  Leontes  became  suddenly  a 
savage  and  inhuman  monster.  Sending  for  Camillo,  one  of 
the  lords  of  his  court,  and  telling  him  of  the  suspicion  he 
entertained,  he  commanded  him  to  poison  Polixenes. 

Camillo  was  a  good  man  ;  and  he,  well  knowing  that  the 
jealousy  of  Leontes  had  not  the  slightest  foundation  in 
truth,  instead  of  poisoning  Polixenes,  acquainted  him  with 
the  king  his  master's  orders,  and  agreed  to  escape  with  him 
out  of  the  Sicilian  dominions ;  and  Polixenes,  with  the 
assistance  of  Camillo,  arrived  safe  in  his  own  kingdom  of 
Ijohemia,  where  Camillo  lived  from  that  time  in  the  king's 
court,  and  became  the  chief  friend  and  favorite  of  I'olixenes. 

The  flight  of  Polixenes  enraged  the  jealous  Leontes  still 
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more  ;  lie  went  to  the  queen's  apartment,  where  the  good 
lady  was  sitting  with  her  little  sou  Mamillius,  who  was  just 
beginning  to  tell  one  of  his  best  stories  to  anuise  his  mother, 
when  the  king  entered,  and  taking  the  child  away,  sent 
Hermione  to  prison. 

Mamillius,  though  but  a  very  young  child,  luved  his 
mother  tenderly ;  and  when  he  saw  her  so  dishonored,  and 
found  she  was  taken  from  him  to  be  put  into  a  prison,  he 
took  it  deeply  to  heart,  and  drooped  and  pined  away  by  slow 
degrees,  losing  his  appetite  and  his  sleep,  till  it  was  thouglit 
his  grief  would  kill  him. 

The  king,  when  he  had  sent  his  queen  to  prison,  com- 
manded Cleomenes  and  Dion,  two  Sicilian  lords,  to  go  to 
Delphos,  there  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  at  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  if  his  (pieen  had  been  true  to  him. 

When  Hermione  had  been  a  short  time  in  prison,  a 
daughter  was  born  to  her ;  and  the  poor  lady  receivid  much 
comfort  from  the  sight  of  her  pretty  l)aby,  and  she  said  to 
it,  "My  poor  little  prisoner,  I  am  as  innocent  as  you  are." 

Hermione  had  a  kind  friend  in  the  noble-spirited  Paulina, 
who  was  the  wife  of  Autigonus,  a  Sicilian  lord  ;  and  when 
the  lady  Paulina  heard  that  a  ciiild  was  born  to  her  royal 
mistress,  she  went  to  the  prison  where  Hermione  was  con- 
fiued  ;  and  she  said  to  Emilia,  a  lady  who  attended  upon 
Hermione,  "  I  pray  you,  Emilia,  tell  the  good  queen,  if  her 
majesty  dare  trust  me  with  her  little  babe,  I  will  carry  it  to 
the  king,  its  father;  we  do  not  know  how  he  may  soften  at 
the  sight  of  his  innocent  child."  "  Most  worthy  madam," 
replied  Elmilia,  "  I  will  acquaint  the  queen  with  your  noble 
offer ;  she  w  as  wishing  to-day  that  slu;  had  any  friend  who 
would  venture  to  present  the  child  to  the  king."     *'  And  tell 
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her,"  said  Paulina,  "  that  I  will  speak  boldly  to  LeoDtes  in 
her  defence."  "  May  you  be  forever  blessed,"  said  Emilia, 
"  for  3^our  kindness  to  our  gracious  queen  !  "  Emilia  then 
went  to  Hermioue,  who  joyfully  gave  up  her  baby  to  the 
care  of  Paulina,  for  she  feared  that  no  one  would  dare 
venture  to  present  the  child  to  its  father. 

Paulina  took  the  new-born  infant,  and  forcing  herself  into 
the  king's  presence,  notwithstanding  lier  husband,  fearing 
the  king's  anger,  endeavored  to  prevent  her,  she  laid  the 
babe  at  its  father's  feet,  and  Paulina  made  a  noble  speech  to 
the  king  in  defence  of  Ilermione,  and  she  reproached  him 
severely  for  his  inhumanity,  and  iuiidored  him  to  have 
mercy  on  his  innocent  wife  and  child.  l>ut  Paulina's 
spirited  remonstrances  only  aggi'avated  Leontes'  displeasure, 
and  he  ordered  her  husband  Antigoiuis  to  take  her  from  his 
presence. 

When  Paulina  went  away,  she  left  the  little  baby  at  its 
father's  feet,  thinking  when  he  was  alone  with  it,  he  would 
look  upon  it,  and  have  pity  on  its  helpless  innocenc  e. 

The  good  Paulina  was  mistaken  :  for  no  sooner  was  she 
gone  than  the  merciless  father  ordered  Antigonus,  Paulina's 
husband,  to  take  the  child,  and  carry  it  out  to  sea,  and 
leave  it  upon  some  desert  shore  to  i)erish. 

Antigonus,  unlike  the  good  Camillo,  too  well  obeyed  the 
orders  of  Leontes ;  for  he  immediately  carried  the  child  on 
ship-board,  and  put  out  to  sea,  intending  to  leave  it  on  the 
fir&t  desert  coast  he  could  find. 

80  firmly  was  the  king  persuaded  of  the  guilt  of  Hermioue 
that  he  would  not  wait  for  the  return  of  Cleomenes  and 
Dion,  whom  he  had  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at 
Delpos ;    but   before    the    queen    was    recovered   from    her 
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illness,  and  from  her  grief  for  tiie  loss  of  her  precious  baby, 
he  had  her  brought  to  a  public  trial  before  all  the  lords  and 
nobles  of  his  court.  And  when  all  the  great  lords,  the 
judges,  and  all  the  nobility  of  the  land  were  assembled 
together  to  try  Ilermione,  and  that  unhappy  queen  was 
standing  as  a  prisoner  before  her  subjects  to  receive  their 
judgment,  Cleomeues  and  Dion  entered  the  assembly,  and 
presented  to  the  king  the  answer  of  the  oracle,  sealed  up ; 
and  Leontes  commanded  the  seal  to  be  broken,  and  the 
words  of  the  oracle  to  be  read  aloud,  and  these  were  the 
words:  ^'- Hennione  is  inudcent,  PoUxenes  blameless,  Uamillo 
a  true  subject,  Leontes  a  Jealous  tyrant,  and  the  king  shall  lice 
without  an  heir  if  that  which  is  lost  he  not  found."  The  king 
would  sive  no  credit  to  the  words  of  the  oracle  :  he  said  it 
was  a  falsehood,  invented  by  the  queen's  friends,  and  he 
desired  the  judge  to  proceed  in  the  trial  of  the  queen  ;  but 
while  Leontes  wns  speaking,  a  man  entered  and  told  him 
that  the  prince  Mamillius,  hearing  his  mother  was  to  be  tried 
for  her  life,  struck  with  grief  and  shame,  had  suddenly  died. 

Ilermione,  upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  this  dear  affec- 
tionate child,  who  had  lost  his  life  in  sorrowing  for  her 
misfortune,  fainted;  and  Leontes,  pierced  to  the  heart  by 
the  news,  began  to  feel  pity  for  his  unhappy  queen,  :iiid  he 
ordered  Paulina,  and  the  ladies  wlio  were  her  attendents,  to 
take  her  away,  and  use  means  for  her  recovery.  Paulina 
soon  returned,  and  told  the  kiug  that  Ilermione  was  dead. 

When  Leontes  heard  that  the  queen  was  dead,  he 
r(  pented  of  his  cruelty  to  her  ;  and  now  that  he  thought  his 
ill  usage  had  l)roken  Hermione's  heart,  he  believed  her 
innocent ;  and  now  he  thought  the  words  of  the  oracle  were 
true,  as  he  knew   ''  if  that  which  was  lost  was  not  found," 
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which  he  couchided  wns  his  young  daughter,  he  should  be 
without  an  heir,  the  young  prince  Mamillius  being  dead  ;  and 
he  would  give  his  kingdom  now  to  recover  liis  lost  daughter : 
and  Leontes  gave  himself  up  to  remorse,  and  passed  many 
years  in  mournful  thoughts  and  repentant  grief. 

The  ship  in  which  Antigonus  carried  the  infant  princess 
out  to  sea,  was  driven  by  a  storm  upon  the  coast  of  Bohemia 
the  very  kingdom  of  the  good  king  Polixenes.  Here  Anti- 
Sfonus  landed,  and  here  he  left  the  little  baby. 

Antigonus  never  returned  to  Sicily  to  tell  Leontes  where 
h"  had  left  his  daughter,  for  as  he  was  going  back  to  the 
ship,  a  bear  came  out  of  the  woods,  and  tore  him  to  pieces  ; 
a  just  punishment  on  him  for  obeying  the  wicked  order  of 
Leontes. 

The  child  was  wrapped  in  rich  clothes  and  jewels  ;  for 
Hermione  had  dressed  it  veiy  finely  when  she  sent  it  to 
Leontes,  and  Antigonus  had  pinned  a  paper  to  its  mantle, 
and  the  name  of  Ferdita  written  thereon,  and  words 
obscurely  intimating  its  high  birth  and  untoward  fate. 

This  poor,  deserted  baby  was  found  by  a  slieplierd.  He 
was  a  humane  man,  and  so  he  carried  the  little  Perdita  home 
to  his  wife,  who  nursed  it  tenderly;  but  poverty  tempted  the 
shepherd  to  conceal  tlie  ricli  prize  he  had  found,  therefore 
he  left  that  part  of  the  country,  that  no  one  might  know 
where  he  got  his  riches,  and  with  part  of  Perdita's  jewels  he 
bought  herds  of  sheep,  and  became  a  wealthy  shepherd. 
He  brought  up  Perdita  as  liis  own  child,  and  slie  knew  not 
she  was  any  other  than  a  slieplierd's  daughter. 

The  little  Perdita  grew  ui)  a  lovely  maiden ;  and  though 
she  had  no  better  education  than  that  of  a  shepherd's 
daughter,   yet  so  did   the  natural  graces  she  inlierited  from 
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her  royal  mother  shine  forth  in  her  untutored  mind,  that  no 
one  from  her  l)ehuvior  would  have  known  she  had  not  been 
brought  up  in  her  father's  court. 

Polixencs,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  liad  an  only  son,  whose 
name  was  Florizol.  As  this  young  prince  was  hunting  near 
the  shepherd's  dwelling,  he  saw  the  old  man's  supposed 
daughter  ;  and  the  beauty,  modesty,  and  queen-like  deport- 
ment of  Perdita  caused  him  instantly  to  fall  in  love  with 
her.  He  soon,  under  the  name  of  Doricles,  and  in  the 
disguise  of  a  private  gentleman,  became  a  constant  visitor 
at  the  old  shepherd's  house. 

Florizel's  frequent  absences  from  court  alarmed  Polix- 
enes  ;  and  setting  people  to  watch  his  son,  he  discovered  his 
love  for  the  shepherd's  fair  daughter. 

Polixenes  then  called  for  Camillo,  the  faithful  C'amillo, 
who  had  preserved  his  life  from  the  fury  of  Leontes,  and 
desired  that  he  would  accompany  him  to  the  house  of  the 
shepherd,  the  supposed  father  of  Perdita. 

Polixenes  and  Camillo,  both  in  disguise,  arrived  at  the  old 
shepherd's  dwelling  while  they  were  celebrating  the  feast  of 
sheep-shearing  :  and  though  they  were  strangers,  yet  at  the 
sheep- shearing  every  guest  being  made  welcome,  they  were 
invited  to  walk  in,  and  join  in  the  general  festivity. 

Nothing  but  mirth  and  jollity  was  going  forward.  Tal)les 
were  spread,  and  great  preparations  were  making  for  the 
rustic  feast.  Some  lads  and  lasses  were  dancing  on  the 
green  before  the  house,  Avliile  others  of  the  3'oung  men  were 
buying  ribands,  gloves  and  siu-h  toys  of  a  pedk'r  at  the 
door. 

While  this  busy  scene  was  going  forward,  Fiorizel  and 
Perdita  sat    (jiiietlv    in   a    rt'tired    corner,     seemingly    more 
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pleased  with  the  conversation  of  each  other,  than  desirous  of 
engaging  in  the  sports  and  silly  amusements  of  those 
around  them. 

Tlie  king  was  so  disguised  that  it  was  impossible  his  son 
could  know  him ;  he  therefore  advanced  near  enough  to  hear 
the  conversation.  The  simple  yet  elegant  manner  in  which 
Perdita  conversed  with  his  son  did  not  a  little  surprise 
Polixenes  ;  he  said  to  Camillo,  "  This  is  the  prettiest  low- 
born lass  I  ever  saw ;  uotliing  she  does  or  says  but  looks 
like  something  greater  than  herself,  too  noble  for  this 
place." 

Camillo  replied,  "  Indeed,  she  is  the  very  queen  of  curds 
and  cream." 

'•  Pray,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  king  to  the  old  shep- 
herd, "  wliat  fair  swain  is  that  talking  with  your  daughter?  " 
"They  call  him  Doricles,"  replied  the  shepherd.  "He 
says  he  loves  my  daughter;  and  to  speak  trutli,  there  is  not 
a  kiss  to  choose  which  loves  the  other  best.  If  young 
Doricles  can  get  her,  she  shall  bring  him  that  he  little 
dreams  of ;"  meaning  the  remainder  of  Perdita's  jewels ; 
which,  after  he  had  bought  herds  of  sheep  with  part  of 
them,  he  had  carefully  hoarded  up  for  her  marriage  portion. 

Polixenes  then  addressed  his  son.  "  How  now,  young 
man !  "  said  he  ;  ' '  your  heart  seems  full  of  something  that 
takes  off  3'our  mind  from  feasting.  When  I  was  young,  I 
used  to  load  my  love  with  presents ;  but  you  have  let  the 
])edler  go,  and  have  bought  your  lass  no  toy." 

The  young  prince,  who  little  thought  he  was  talking  to 
the  king  his  father,  replied,  "  Old  sir,  she  prizes  not  such 
trifles  ;  the  gifts  which  Perdita  expects  from  me  are  locked 
up  in  my  heart."     Tiieu  turning  to  Perdita,  he  said  to  her 
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"  O  hear  iiie,  Perdita,  before  this  ancient  gentleman,  who  it 
seems  was  once  himself  a  lover ;  he  shall  hear  what  I 
profess."  Florizel  then  called  upon  the  old  stranger  to  be  a 
witness  to  a  solemn  promise  of  marriage  which  he  made  to 
Perdita,  saying  to  Polixenes,  ''  I  pray  you,  mark  our 
contract." 

"  Mark  your  divorce,  young  sir,"  said  the  king,  discov- 
ering himself,  Polixenes  then  reproached  his  son  for  daring 
to  contract  himself  to  tliis  low-born  maiden,  calling  Perdita, 
"  shepherd's  l)rat,"  "sheep-hook,"  and  other  disrespectful 
names ;  and  threatening,  if  ever  she  suffered  his  son  to  see 
her  again,  he  would  i)ut  her,  and  the  old  shepherd,  her 
father,  to  a  cruel  death. 

The  king  then  left  tliem  in  great  wrath,  and  ordered 
Camillo   to  follow  him  with  prince  Florizel. 

When  the  king  had  departed,  Perdita,  whose  royal  nature 
was  aroused  by  Polixenes'  reproaches,  said,  "  Though  we 
are  all  undone,  I  was  not  much  afraid ;  and  once  or  twice  I 
was  about  to  speak,  and  tell  liiui  plainly  that  the  selfsame 
sun  which  shines  upon  his  palace,  hides  not  his  face  from 
our  cottage,  but  looks  on  both  alike."  Then  sorrowfully 
she  said,  "  But  now  I  am  awakened  from  this  dream,  I  will 
queen  it  no  further.  Leave  me,  sir ;  I  will  go  )uilk  my  ewes 
and  weep." 

The  kind-hearted  Camillo  was  charmed  with  the  spirit  and 
propriety  of  Perdita's  behavior ;  and  perceiving  that  the 
young  prince  was  too  deeply  in  love  to  give  up  his  lady 
at  the  command  of  his  royal  father,  he  thought  of  a  way  to 
befriend  the  lovers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  execute  a 
favorite  scheme  he  had  in  his  mind. 

Camillo  had  long  known  that  Leontes,  the  king  of  Sicily, 
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was  become  a  true  penitent ;  and  though  Camillo  was  now 
the  favored  friend  of  king  Polixenes,  he  could  not  help 
wishing  once  more  to  see  his  late  royal  master  and  his 
native  home.  He  therefore  proposed  to  Horizel  and 
Perdita,  that  they  should  accompany  him  to  the  Sicilian 
court,  where  he  would  engage  Leontes  should  protect  them, 
till,  through  his  meditation,  they  could  obtain  pardon  from 
Polixenes,  and  his  consent  to  their  marriage. 

To  this  proposal  they  joyfully  agreed ;  and  Camillo  who 
conducted  everything  relative  to  their  flight,  allowed  the  old 
shepherd  to  go  along  with  them. 

The  shepherd  took  with  him  the  remainder  of  Perdita's 
jewels,  her  baby  clothes,  and  the  paper  which  he  had  found 
pinned  to  her  mantle. 

After  a  prosperous  voyage,  Florizel  and  Perdita,  Camillo 
and  the  old  shepherd,  arrived  in  safety  at  the  court  of 
Leontes.  Leontes,  who  still  mourned  his  dead  llermioue 
and  his  lost  child,  received  Camillo  with  great  kindness,  and 
gave  a  cordial  welcome  to  prince  Florizel.  But  Perdita, 
whom  Florizel  introduced  as  his  princess,  seemed  to  engross 
all  Leontes'  attention  :  perceiving  a  resemblance  between  her 
and  his  dead  queen  Hermione,  his  grief  broke  out  afresh, 
and  he  said,  such  a  lovely  creature  might  his  own  daughter 
have  been,  if  he  had  not  so  cruelly  destroyed  her  "  And 
then,  too,"  said  he  to  Florizel,  "  I  lost  the  society  and 
friendship  of  your  brave  father,  Avliom  I  now  desire  more 
than  my  life  once  again  to  look  upon." 

When  the  old  shepherd  heard  how  much  notice  the  king 
had  taken  of  Perdita,  and  that  he  had  lost  a  daughter,  who 
was  exposed  in  infancy,  he  fell  to  comparing  the  time  when 
he  found  the  little  Perdita,  with  the  manner  of  its  exposure. 
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the  jewels  and  other  tokens  of  its  high  birth  ;  from  all  which 
it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  eonelude,  that  Perdita  and 
the  king's  lost  daughter  were  the  same. 

Florizel  and  Perdita,  Caniillo  and  the  faithful  Paulina, 
were  present  when  the  old  shepherd  related  to  the  king  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  found  tlie  child  and  also  the  circum- 
stance of  Antigonus'  death,  he  having  seen  the  bear  seize 
upon  him.  He  showed  the  rich  mantle  in  which  Paulina 
remembered  Hermione  had  wrapped  the  child :  and  he 
produced  a  jewel  which  she  remembered  Hermione  had  tied 
about  Perdita's  neck,  and  he  gave  up  the  paper  which 
Paulina  knew  to  be  the  writing  of  her  husband ;  it  could  not 
be  doubted  that  Perdita  was  Leontes'  own  daughter :  but 
oh  !  the  noble  struggles  of  Paulina,  between  sorrow  for  her 
husband's  death,  and  joy  that  the  oracle  was  fulfilled,  in  the 
king's  heir,  his  lon^-lost  daughter  being  found.  When 
Leontes  heard  that  Perdita  was  his  daughter,  the  great 
sorrow  that  he  felt  that  Hermione  was  not  living  to  behold 
her  child,  made  him  so  that  he  could  say  nothing  for  a  long 
time,  but,  "  O  thy  mother,  thy  mother!  " 

Paulina  interrupted  this  joyful  yet  distressful  scene,  with 
saying  to  Leontes,  that  she  had  a  statue,  newly  finished  by 
that  rare  Italian  master,  Julio  Romano,  which  was  such  a 
perfect  resemblance  of  the  queen,  that  would  his  majesty  be 
pleased  to  go  to  her  house  and  look. upon  it,  he  would  be 
almost  ready  to  think  it  was  Hermione  herself.  Thither 
then  they  all  went ;  the  king  anxious  to  see  the  semblance  of 
his  Hermione,  and  Perdita  longing  to  behold  what  the 
mother  she  never  saw  did  look  like. 

When  Paulina  drew  back  the  curtain  which  concealed  the 
famous  statue,  so  perfectly  did  it  i-esenible   Hermione,    that 
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all  the  king's  sorrow  was  renewed  at  the  sight ;  for  a  long 
time  he  had  no  power  to  speak  or  move. 

"  I  like  your  silence,  my  liege,"  said  Paulina;  "it  the 
more  shows  your  wonder.  Is  not  this  statue  very  like  your 
queen  ? " 

At  length  the  king  said,  "  O,  thus  she  stood,  even  with 
such  majesty,  when  I  first  wooed  her.  But  yet,  Paulina, 
Hermione  was  not  so  aged  as  this  statue  looks."  Paulina 
replied,  "  So  much  the  more  the  carver's  excellence,  who 
has  made  the  statue  as  Hermione  would  have  looked  had  she 
been  living  now.  But  let  me  draw  the  curtain,  sire,  lest 
presently  you  think  it  moves." 

The  king  then  said,  "•  Do  not  draw  the  curtain  !  Would 
I  were  dead!  See,  Camillo,  would  you  not  think  it 
breathed?  Her  eye  seems  to  have  motion  in  it."  "  I  must 
draw  the  curtain,  my  liege,"  said  Paulina.  "You  are  so 
transported,  you  will  persuade  yourself  th'e  statue  lives." 
"  O,  sweet  Paulina,"  said  Leontes,  "make  me  think  so 
twenty  years  together!  Still  methinks  there  is  an  air  comes 
from  her.  What  fine  chisel  could  ever  yet  cut  breatli?  Let 
no  m:in  mock  me,  for  1  will  kiss  her."  "  Good  niy  lord, 
forbear !"  said  Paulina.  "The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is 
wet;  you  will  stain  y(^nr  own  with  oily  painting.  Shall  I 
draw  the  curtain?"  "No,  not  these  twenty  years,"  said 
Leontes. 

Perd  ta,  who  all  this  time  had  been  kneeling,  and 
beholding  in  silent  admiration  the  statue  of  lier  matchless 
mother,  said  now,  "  And  so  long  could  I  stay  here,  looking 
upon  my  dear  mother." 

"  Either  forbear  this  transport,"  said  Paulina  to  Jvcontes, 
"  and  let  me  draw  the  curtain  ^  or  prepare  yourself  for  more 
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amazement.  I  can  make  the  statue  move  indeed  ;  aye,  and 
descend  from  off  the  pedestal,  and  take  j'ou  by  the  hand. 
But  then  you  will  think,  which  I  protest  I  am  not,  that  I  am 
assisted  by  some  wicked  powers." 

"What  you  can  make  her  do,"  said  the  astonished  king, 
"•  I  am  content  to  look  upon.  What  you  can  make  her 
speak,  I  am  content  to  hear;  for  it  is  as  easy  to  nuike  her 
speak  as  move." 

Paulina  then  ordered  some  slow  and  solemn  music,  which 
she  had  prepared  for  the  purpose,  to  strike  up  ;  and  to  the 
amazement  of  all  the  behoUlers,  the  statue  came  down  from 
off  the  pedestnl,  and  threw  its  arms  around  Leontes'  neck. 
The  statue  then  bei;an  t(j  speak,  jjraying  for  Ijlessings  on  her 
husband  and  on  her  child,  th(>,  newly-found  Perdita. 

No  wonder  that  the  statue  huiisj;  upon  Leontes'  neck,  and 
blessed  her  husband  and  her  child.  No  wonder  ;  for  the 
statue  was  indeed  Ilermione  herself,  the  re;d,  the  living 
queen. 

Paulina  had  falsely  reported  to  the  king  the  death  of 
Hermione,  thinking  that  the  only  means  to  preserve  her 
royal  mistress's  life  ;  and  with  the  good  Paulina,  Ilermione 
had  lived  ever  since,  never  choosing  Leontes  should  know 
she  was  living,  till  she  heard  Perdita  was  found;  foi'  though 
she  had  long  forgiven  the  injuries  which  Leontes  had  done 
to  herself,  she  could  not  pardon  his  cruelty  to  his  infant 
daughter. 

His  dead  queen  thus  restored  to  life,  his  lost  daugliter 
found,  the  long-sorrowing  Leonti'S  could  scarcely  sujjport 
the  excess  of  his  own  happiness. 

Nothing  ])ut  congrntulations  :uid  anVetionale  speeches 
were    licard    on    all    sides.       Now    the     delighted     parents 
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thuiiked  jtriiK'c  Florizel  for  loving  their  lowly-seeming 
daughtoi' ;  and  iu)\v'  tla-y  Mrsssed  the  good  old  shepherd  for 
preserving  their  child.  Greatly  did  Caniillo  and  Paulina 
rejoice,  that  they  liad  lived  to  see  so  good  an  end  of  all  their 
faithful  services. 

And  as  if  nothing  should  l>e  wanting  to  complete  this 
strange  and  unlooked-for  joy,  king  Polixenes  himself  now 
entered  the  [)alace. 

Wiien  I'olixenes  lirst  missed  Jiis  son  and  Camillo,  kuowinir 
that  C'auiillo  had  long  wished  to  return  to  Sicily,  he 
conjectured  he  should  liud  the  fugitives  here;  and,  following 
them  with  all  speed,  he  happened  to  arrive  just  at  this,  the 
happiest  moment  of   Leontes'  life. 

Polixt-nes  took  a  p.u't  in  the  general  j<^y  ;  he  forgave  his 
friend  Leontes  the  unjust  jealousy  he  had  conceived  against 
him,  and  they  once  more  loved  each  other  with  all  the 
warmth  of  their  fu'st  boyish  friendship.  And  there  was  no 
fear  that  Polixenes  would  now  oppose  his  son's  marriage 
with  Perdita.  Siie  was  no  "-sheep  hook"  now,  but  the 
heiress  to  the  crown  of  Sicily. 

Thus  have  we  seiMi  the  patient  virtues  of  the  long- 
suffering  Ilermione  rewarded.  Tliat  excellent  lady  lived 
many  years  with  her  JjContes  and  her  Perdita,  the  happiest 
of  mothers  and  of  (pieens. 
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Gertrude,  Queen  of  Denmark,  beeoniino;  a  widow  by  the 
sudden  death  of  King  Hamlet,  in  less  than  two  montlis  after 
his  death  married  his  brother  Claudius,  which  was  noted  by 
all  people  at  the  time  for  a  strange  act  of  indiscretion,  or 
unfeelingness,  or  worse  :  for  this  Claudius  did  in  no  ways 
resemble  her  late  husband  in  the  qualities  of  his  person  or 
liis  mind,  but  was  as  contemptible  in  outward  appearance, 
as  he  was  base  and  unworthy  in  disi)ositiou  ;  and  suspicions 
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did  not  fail  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  some,  that  he  had 
privately  made  away  with  his  brother,  the  late  king,  with 
the  view  of  marrying  his  widow,  and  ascending  the  throne 
of  Denmark,  to  the  exclusion  of  young  Hamlet,  the  son  of 
the  buried  king,  and  lawful  successor  to  the  throne. 

But  upon  no  one  did  this  unadvised  action  of  the  queen 
make  such  impression  as  upon  this  young  prince,  who  loved 
and  venerated  the  memory  of  his  dead  father  almost  to 
idolatory,  and  being  of  a  nice  sense  of  honor,  and  a  most 
exquisite  practiser  of  propriety  himself,  did  sorely  take  to 
heart  this  unworthy  condu<!t  of  his  motlier,  (4eitru(le  :  inso- 
much that,  between  grief  for  his  father's  death  and  shame 
foi-  his  mother's  marriage,  tliis  young  prince  was  overclouded 
with  a  deep  melancholy,  and  lost  all  his  mirth  and  all  his 
good  looks  ;  all  his  customary  pleasure  in  l)ooks  forsook 
him,  his  princely  exercises  and  sports,  proper  to  his  youth, 
were  no  longer  acceptable  ;  he  grew  weary  of  the  world, 
which  seemed  to  him  an  unweeded  garden,  where  all  the 
wholesome  flowers  were  choked  up,  and  nothing  but  weeds 
could  thrive.  Not  that  the  prospect  of  exclusion  from  the 
throne,  his  lawful  iulieritance,  weighed  so  much  upon  his 
spirits,  though  that  to  a  young  and  high-minded  prince  was 
a  bitter  wound  and  a  sore  indignity  ;  but  wJiat  so  galled 
him,  and  took  away  all  his  cheerful  spirits,  was,  that  his 
mother  had  shown  herself  so  forgetful  of  his  father's 
memory:  and  such  a  father!  who  liad  been  to  her  so  loving 
and  so  gentle  a  husband  !  and  then  she  always  appeared  as 
a  loving  and  obedient  a  wife  to  him,  and  would  hang  upon 
him  as  if  her  affection  grew  to  him:  and  now  withiu  two 
months,  or  as  it  seemed  to  young  Hamlet,  less  than  two 
months,  she  had  married  again,  married  his  uncle,  her  dead 
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husband's  brother,  in  itself  a  liii>hly  improper  and  unhiwful 
marriag'?,  from  the  nearness  of  rehitionshi]),  but  made  nuich 
more  so  by  the  indecent  haste  with  wliich  it  was  conehided, 
and  the  unkingly  character  of  the  man  wliom  she  luxd 
chosen  to  l)e  the  partner  of  lier  throne  and  bi'd.  Tiiis  it 
was,  which  more  than  the  loss  of  ten  kingdoms,  dashed  the 
spirits  and  brought  a  cloud  over  the  mind  of  this  honorable 
young  prince. 

In  vain  was  all  that  his  mother,  Gertrude,  or  the  king 
could  do  to  contrive  to  divert  him ;  he  still  appeared  in 
Court  in  a  suit  of  deep  black,  as  mourning  U>v  the  king  his 
father's  death,  which  mode  of  dress  he  had  never  laid  aside, 
not  even  in  compliment  to  his  mother  upon  the  day  she  was 
married,  nor  could  he  be  brought  to  join  in  any  of  the  fes- 
tivities or  rejoicings  of  that  (as  it  appeared  to  him)  dis- 
graceful day. 

What  mostly  troubled  him  was  an  uncertainty  about  the 
manner  of  his  father's  death.  It  was  given  out  by  Claudius, 
that  a  serpent  had  stung  him  ;  but  young  Hamlet  had  shrewd 
suspicions  that  Claudius  himself  was  the  serpent ;  in  plain 
English,  that  he  had  murdered  him  for  his  crown,  and  tliat 
the  serpent  who  stung  his  father  did  now  sit  on  the  tiirone. 

How  far  he  was  right  in  this  conjecture,  and  what  he 
ought  to  think  of  his  mother,  how  far  she  was  i»rivy  to  this 
murder,  and  whetiier  by  her  consent  or  knowledge,  or  with- 
out, it  came  to  pass,  were  the  doubts  which  coiitiminlly 
harassed  and  distracted  him. 

A  rumor  had  reached  the  ear  of  young  Hamlet,  that  au 
api)ari!ion,  exactly  resemljling  the  dead  king,  his  fatlier,  had 
been  seen  by  tiie  sc^ldiers  upon  watch,  on  the  i)latform 
Vfore  the  palace  at  midnight,  for  two  or  three  nights  sue- 
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cessivel}'.  Tlie  ligiin'  came  fonstantly  clad  iu  the  same  suit 
of  armor,  from  head  to  foot,  Avhicli  the  dead  king  was 
known  to  have  worn  ;  and  tliey  who  saw  it  (Hamlet's  bosom 
friend,  Horatio,  was  one)  agreed  in  their  testimony  as  to 
the  time  and  manner  of  its  ai)j)('arance  ;  that  it  came  just  as 
the  clock  struck  twelve;  that  it  h)ok(Ml  pale,  with  a  face 
more  of  sorrow  than  of  anger ;  that  its  beard  was  grisly, 
and  the  color  a  sable  silvered,  as  they  had  seen  it  in  his  life- 
time ;  that  it  made  no  answer  when  they  spoke  to  it,  yet 
once  they  thought  it  lifted  up  its  head,  and  addressed  itself 
to  motion,  as  if  it  were  about  to  speak;  but  in  that  moment 
the  morning  cock  crew,  and  it  shrunk  in  haste  away,  and 
vanished  out  of  their  sight. 

The  young  prince,  strangely  amazed  at  their  relation, 
which  was  too  consistent  and  agreeing  with  itself  to  dis- 
believe, concluded  that  it  was  his  father's  ghost  which  they 
had  seen,  and  determined  to  take  his  watch  with  the  soldiers 
that  night,  that  he  might  have  a  chance  of  seeing  it ;  for  he 
reasoned  with  himself,  that  such  an  ai)pearance  did  not 
come  for  nothing,  l)ut  that  the  ghost  had  something  to 
impart,  and  though  it  had  been  silent  hitherto,  yet  it  would 
speak  t(^  him.  And  he  waited  with  impatience  for  the  com- 
hig  of  night. 

When  night  came  he  took  his  stand  with  Horatio,  and 
Marcellus,  one  of  the  guards,  upon  the  platform,  where  this 
apparition  was  accustomed  to  walk  ;  and  it  being  a  cold 
night,  and  the  air  unusually  raw  and  nipping,  Hamlet  and 
Horatio  and  their  companion  fell  into  some  talk  about  the 
coldness  of  the  night,  which  was  suddenly  broken  off  by 
Horatio  announcing  that  the  ghost  Avas  coming. 

At  the  sight  of  his  father's  spirit,  Hamlet  was  struck  with 
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a  sudden  surprise  and  fear.  He  at  first  called  upon  the 
angels  and  heavenly  ministers  to  defend  them,  for  he  knew, 
not  whether  it  were  a  good  spirit  or  bad  ;  whether  it  came 
for  good  or  evil ,  Imt  he  gradually  assumed  more  courage; 
and  his  father  (as  it  seemed  to  him)  looked  upon  him  so 
piteously,  and  as  it  were  desiring  to  have  conversation  with 
him,  and  did  in  all  respects  ai)pear  so  like  himself  as  he  was 
when  he  lived,  that  Hamlet  could  not  help  addressing  him: 
he  called  him  by  his  name  Hamlet,  King,  Father!  and  con- 
jured that  he  would  tell  the  reason  why  he  had  left  his 
grave,  where  they  had  seen  him  quietly  bestowed,  to  come 
again  to  visit  the  earth  and  the  moonlight;  and  besought 
him  that  he  wcjuld  let  them  know  if  there  was  anything  which 
they  could  do  to  give  i)eace  to  his  spirit.  And  the  ghost 
beckoned  to  Handet,  that  he  should  go  with  him  to  some 
more  removed  place,  where  they  might  be  alone ;  and 
Horatio  and  Marcellus  w(juld  have  dissuaded  the  3'oung 
prince  from  following  it,  for  tliey  feared  lest  it  should  l)e 
some  evil  spirit,  who  would  tempt  him  to  the  neighboring 
sea,  or  to  the  top  of  some  dreadful  cliff,  and  there  put  on 
some  horrible  shape  which  might  deprive  the  prince  of  his 
reason.  But  their  counsels  and  entreaties  could  not  alter 
Hamlet's  determination,  who  cared  too  little  about  life  to 
fear  the  losing  of  it ;  and  as  to  the  soul,  he  said,  what 
could  the  spirit  do  to  that,  being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself? 
And  he  felt  as  hardy  as  a  lion,  and  bursting  from  them,  who 
did  all  they  could  to  hold  him,  he  followed  whithersoever 
the  spirit  led  him. 

And  when  they  Avere  alone  together,  the  spirit  broke 
silence,  and  told  him  that  he  was  the  ghost  of  Handet,  his 
father,  who   had   been  cruelly  nuirdered,   and    he    told    the 
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mauuer  of  it ;  that  it  was  done  by  liis  own  brotheu-  Claudius, 
Hamlet's  uncle,  as  Hamlet  had  already  but  too  much  sus- 
pected, for  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  his  crown.  That  as 
he  was  sleeping  in  his  garden,  his  custom  always  in  the 
afternoon,  this  treasonous  brother  stole  upon  him  in  his 
sleep,  and  poured  tiie  juice  of  poisonous  henbane  into  his 
ears,  which  has  such  an  antipathy  to  the  life  of  man,  that 
swift  as  quicksilver  it  courses  through  all  the  veins  of  the 
body,  baking  up  the  blood,  and  spreading  a  crust-like 
leprosy  all  over  the  skin:  thus  sleeping, by  a  brother's  hand 
he  was  cut  off  from  his  crown,  his  queen,  and  his  life  :  and 
he  adjured  Hamlet  if  he  did  ever  his  dear  father  love,  that 
he  would  revenge  his  foul  murder.  And  the  ghost  lamented 
to  his  son,  that  his  motiier  should  so  fall  (jtf  from  virtue,  as 
to  prove  fiilse  to  the  wedded  love  of  lu-r  first  husband,  and 
to  marry  his  murderer:  but  he  cautioned  Hamlet,  howsoever 
he  proceeded  in  his  revenge  against  his  wicked  uncle,  by  no 
means  to  act  any  violence  against  the  i)erson  of  his  mother, 
but  leave  her  to  heaven,  and  to  the  stings  and  thorns  of 
conscience.  And  Hamlet  promised  to  observe  the  ghost's 
direction  in  all  things,  and  the  ghost  vanished. 

And  when  Handet  was  left  alone,  he  took  a  solemn 
resolution,  that  all  he  had  in  his  memory,  all  that  he  had 
ever  learned  by  books  or  observation,  should  be  instantly 
forgotten  l>y  him,  and  nothing  live  in  his  brain  but  the 
memory  of  what  the  ghost  had  told  him,  and  enjoined  him 
to  do.  And  Hamlet  relateil  the  particulars  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  had  passed  to  none  but  his  dear  friend  Horatio ; 
and  he  enjoined  l)oth  to  him  and  IMai'cellus  the  strictest 
secrecy  as  to  what  they  had  seen  that  night. 

The  terror  which  the  sight  of  the  ghost  had  left  upon  the 
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senses  of  Hamlet,  lie  being  weak  and  dispirited  before, 
almost  nnhinged  his  mind,  and  drove  him  beside  his  reason. 
And  he,  fearing  that  it  would  continue  to  have  this  effect, 
which  might  subject  him  to  observation,  and  set  his  uncle 
upon  his  guard,  if  he  suspected  that  he  was  meditating  any- 
thing against  him,  or  that  Hamlet  really  knew  more  of  his 
father's  death  than  he  professed,  took  up  a  strange  resolu- 
tion, from  that  time  to  counterfeit  as  if  he  were  really  and 
truly  mad  ;  thinking  that  he  would  be  less  an  object  of 
suspicion  when  his  uncle  should  believe  him  incapable  of  any 
serious  project,  and  that  his  real  perturbation  of  mind  would 
be  best  covered  and  pass  concealed  under  a  disguise  of 
pretended  lunac}'. 

From  this  time  Hamlet  affected  a  certain  wildness  and 
strangeness  in  his  ai)parel,  his  speech,  and  behavior, 
and  did  so  excellently  counterfeit  the  madman,  that  the  king 
and  queen  were  both  deceived,  and  not  thinking  his  grief 
for  his  father's  death  a  sufficient  cause  to  produce  such  a 
distemper,  for  they  knew  not  of  the  appearance  of  the  ghost, 
they  concluded  that  ins  malady  wao  love,  and  they  thought 
that  they  had  found  out  the  object. 

Before  Hamlet  fell  into  the  melancholy  way  which  has 
been  related,  he  had  dearly  loved  a  fair  maid  called  ( )[)helia, 
the  daughter  of  Polonius,  the  king's  chief  councellor  in 
affairs  of  state.  He  had  sent  her  lettei's  and  rings,  and 
made  many  tenders  of  his  affections  to  her,  and  importuned 
her  with  love  in  honorable  fashion  :  and  she  had  given  belief 
to  his  vows  and  importuuities.  But  the  melancholy  which 
he  had  fell  into  latterly  had  made  liim  neglect  her,  and  from 
the  time  he  conceived  the  project  of  counterfeiting  madness, 
he    affected    to    treat  her  with  unkinduess,    and  a    sort  of 
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nuleiiess  ;  but  she,  good  lady,  rather  than  reproach  him 
with  beiug  false  to  her,  persuaded  her.self  that  it  was  nothing 
but  the  disease  in  his  mind,  and  no  settled  unkiudness, 
which  had  made  him  less  observant  of  her  than  formerly  ; 
and  she  compared  the  faculties  of  his  once  nol)le  mind  and 
excellent  understanding,  impaired  as  they  were  with  deep 
melancholy  that  oppressed  him,  to  sweet  bells  which  in  them- 
selves are  capable  of  most  exquisite  music,  but  when  jangled 
out  of  tune,  or  rudely  handled,  produce  only  a  harsh  and 
uiipleasing  sound. 

Though  the  rough  business  which  Hamlet  had  in  hand, 
the  revenging  of  his  father's  death  u[)()n  his  nnuxlerer,  did 
not  suit  with  the  playful  state  of  courtship,  or  admit  of  the 
society  of  so  idle  a  i)assion  as  love  now  seemed  to  him,  yet 
it  could  not  hinder  l)ut  that  soft  thoughts  of  iiis  Ophelia 
would  come  between,  and  in  one  of  these  moments,  when  he 
thought  that  his  treatment  of  this  gentle  lady  had  been 
uDreasonabl}"  harsh,  he  wrote  her  a  letter  full  of  wild  starts 
(jf  passion,  and  in  extravagant  terms,  such  as  agreed  with 
his  supposed  madness,  but  mixed  with  some  gentle  touches 
of  affection,  which  could  not  but  show  to  this  honored  lady, 
that  a  deep  love,  for  her  lay  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  He 
bade  her  to  doubt  the  stars  were  fire,  and  to  doubt  that  the 
sun  did  move,  to  doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar,  but  never  to  doubt 
that  he  loved  ;  with  more  of  such  extravagant  phrases.  This 
letter  Ophelia  dutifully  showed  to  hei-  fathei-,  and  the  old 
man  thought  himself  bound  to  connnunicate  it  to  the  king 
and  queen,  who  from  that  time  supposed  tiiat  the  true  cause 
of  Hamlet's  madness  was  love.  And  the  queen  Avished 
that  the  good  beauties  of  Ophelia  miglit  be  the  happy  cause 
of  Ills   wilduess,  for  so  she   hoped   that    iier    virtues    might 
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happily  restore  hiin  to  his  accustomed  way  again,  to  both 
their  honors. 

But  Hamlet's  malady  lay  deeper  than  she  supposed,  or 
than  could  be  so  cured.  His  father's  ghost,  which  he 
had  seen,  still  haunted  his  imagination,  and  the  sacred 
injunction  to  revenge  his  murder  gave  him  no  rest  till  it  was 
accomplished.  Every  hour  of  delay  seemed  to  him  a  sin, 
and  a  violation  of  his  father's  commands.  Yet  how  to 
compass  the  death  of  the  king,  surrounded  as  he  constantly 
was  with  his  guards,  was  no  easy  matter.  Or  if  it  had  been, 
the  presence  of  the  queen,  Hamlet's  mother,  who  was  gener- 
ally with  the  king,  was  a  restraint  upon  his  purpose,  which 
he  could  not  break  through.  Besides,  the  very  circum- 
stance that  the  usurper  was  his  mother's  husband  filled  him 
with  some  remorse,  and  still  blunted  the  edge  of  his  purpose. 
The  mere  act  of  putting  a  fellow-creature  to  death  was  in 
itself  odious  and  terrible  to  a  disposition  naturally  so  gentle 
as  Hamlet's  was.  His  very  melancholy,  and  the  dejection 
of  spirits  he  had  so  long  been  in,  produced  an  irresolutenes? 
and  wavering  of  purpose,  which  kept  him  from  proceeding 
to  extremities.  Moreover,  he  could  not  help  having  some 
scruples  upon  his  uiiud,  whether  the  spirit  which  he  had 
seen  was  indeed  his  father,  or  whether  it  might  not  be  the 
devil  who  he  had  heard  has  power  to  take  any  form  he 
pleases,  and  who  might  have  assumed  his  father's  shape 
only  to  take  advantage  of  his  weakness  and  his  melancholy? 
to  drive  him  to  the  doing  of  so  desperate  an  act  as  murder. 
And  he  determined  that  he  would  have  more  certain  grounds 
to  go  upon  than  a  vision,  or  apparition,  which  might  be  a 
delusion. 

While  he  was   in  this  irresolute  mind  there  came  to  the 
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court  certain  players,  in  whom  Hamlet  formerly  used  to 
take  delig)^_t,  and  particularly  to  hear  one  of  them  speak  a 
tragical  speech,  describing  the  death  of  old  Priam,  king  of 
Troy,  with  the  grief  of  Hecuha,  his  queen.  Hamlet  wel- 
comed his  old  friends,  the  players,  and  remembering  how 
that  speech  had  formerly  given  him  pleasure,  requested  the 
player  to  repeat  it ;  which  W?  did  in  so  lively  a  manner, 
setting  forth  the  ciuel  murder  of  the  feeble  old  king,  with 
the  destruction  of  his  people  and  city  by  fire,  and  the  mad 
grief  of  the  old  queen,  running  barefoot  up  and  down  the 
palace,  with  a  poor  clout  upon  that  head  where  a  crown  liad 
been,  and  witli  nothing  but  a  ])lanket  upon  her  loins, 
snatched  u\)  \n  haste,  where  she  had  worn  a  ro3^al  robe  : 
that  not  only  it  drew  tears  from  all  that  stood  by,  who 
tiiought  they  saw  the  real  scene,  so  lively  was  it  represented, 
but  even  the  player  himself  delivered  it  with  a  broken  voice 
and  real  tears.  This  put  Hamlet  upon  thinking,  if  that 
player  could  so  work  himself  up  to  passion  by  a  mere  ficti- 
tious speech,  to  weep  for  one  that  he  had  never  seen,  for 
Hecuba,  that  had  been  dead  so  many  hundred  years,  how 
dull  was  he,  who  having  a  real  motive  and  cue  for  passion, 
a  real  king  and  a  dear  father  numlerpd,  was  yet  so  little 
moved,  that  his  revenge  all  tiiis  while  had  seemed  to  have 
slept  in  dull  and  muddy  forgetfulness !  And  while  he 
meditated  on  actors  and  acting,  and  the  powerful  effects 
which  a  good  play,  represented  to  the  life,  has  upon  the 
spectator,  he  remembered  the  instance  of  some  murderer, 
wdio  seeing  a  murder  on  the  stage,  was  by  the  mere  force  of 
the  scene  and  resemblance  of  circumstances  so  affected,  that 
on  the  spot  he  confessed  the  crime  which  he  had  committed. 
A.nd  he  determined  that  these  players  should  play  something 
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like  the  murder  of  liis  father  l)efore  his  uncle,  and  he  would 
watch  narrowly  what  effect  it  niiglit  have  upon  him,  and 
from  his  looks  he  wovdd  be  able  to  gather  with  more  cer- 
tainty if  he  were  the  murderer  or  not.  To  this  effect  he 
ordered  a  play  to  be  prepared,  to  the  representation  of  which 
he  invited  the  king  and  queen. 

The  story  of  the  play  was  of  a  uiunU'r  done  in  Vienna 
upon  a  duke.  The  duke's  name  was  (ionzago,  his  wife 
Uaptista.  The  play  i-howed  how  one  J.uciamis,  a  near 
relation  to  the  duke,  poisoned  him  in  his  garden  for  his 
estate,  and  iiow  the  nuirdt'i".T  in  a  short  time  after  got  the 
love  of  Gonzago's  wife. 

At  the  representation  of  this  play,  the  king,  who  did  not 
know  the  traj)  which  w;is  laid  for  him,  was  present,  with  his 
queeu  and  the  whole  court:  Hamlet  sitting  attentively  near 
him  to  observe  his  looks.  The  play  began  with  a  conversa- 
tion between  Gonzago  and  his  wife,  in  which  the  lady  made 
many  protestations  of  love,  and  of  never  marrying  a  second 
husband  if  she  should  oulli\  e  Gonzago  ;  wishing  she  might 
be  accursed  if  she  ever  took  a  second  husband,  and  adding 
that  no  women  did  so  but  those  wicked  women  who  kill  their 
first  Inisbands.  Hamlet  observed  the  king,  his  uncle,  cliange 
color  at  this  expression,  and  that  it  was  as  bad  as  worm- 
wood to  both  him  and  the  queen.  lUit  when  Lucianus, 
accoi'ding  to  the  story,  came  to  poison  Gonzago,  sleeping  in 
the  gax'den,  the  strong  reseml)lance  which  it  bore  to  his  own 
wicked  act  upon  the  late  kinii',  his  brother,  whom  he  had 
poisoned  in  his  garden,  so  st''uck  upiui  the  conscience  of 
tins  usurper,  that  he  was  unable  to  sit  out  the  rest  of  the 
play,  l>ut  on  a  sudden  called  for  lights  in  his  chamber,  and 
affecting  or  partly  feeling  a   sudden  sickness,  he   abruptly 
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left  the  theatre.  The  king  being  departed  the  play  was 
given  over.  Now  Hamlet  had  seen  enough  to  be  satisfied 
that  the  words  of  the  ghost  were  true,  and  no  illusion  ;  and 
in  a  fit  of  gayety,  like  that  which  comes  over  a  man  who 
suddenly  had  some  great  doubt  or  scruple  resolved,  he 
swore  to  Horatio,  tiiat  he  would  take  the  ghost's  word 
for  a  thousand  pounds.  But  before  he  could  make  up 
his  resolution  as  to  what  measure  of  revenge  he  should 
take,  now  he  was  certainly  informed  that  his  uncle  was  his 
father's  murderer,  he  was  sent  for  by  the  <|ucen,  his  mother, 
to  a  private  conference  in  her  closet. 

It  was  by  desire  of  the  king  that  the  queen  sent  for 
Hamlet,  that  she  might  signify  to  her  son  how  much  his 
late  behavior  had  displeased  them  both ;  and  the  king 
wishing  to  know  all  that  passed  at  that  conference,  and 
thinking  that  the  too  paitial  report  of  n  mother  might  let 
slip  some  part  of  Hamlet's  words,  which  it  might  much 
import  the  king  to  know,  Polonius,  the  old  counsellor  of 
state,  was  ordered  to  plant  himself  behind  the  hangings  in 
the  queen's  closet,  where  he  might  unseen  hear  all  tliat 
passed.  This  artifice  was  particularly  adapted  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  Polonius,  who  was  a  man  grown  old  in  crooked 
maxims  and  policies  of  state,  and  delighted  to  get  at  the 
knowledge  of  matters  in  an  indirect  and  cunning  way. 

Hamlet  being  come  to  his  mother,  she  began  to  tax  him 
in  the  roundest  way  with  his  actions  and  behavior,  and  she 
told  him  that  he  had  given  great  offence  to  Ji  is  father,  mean- 
ing the  king  his  uncle,  whom,  because  he  had  married  her, 
she  called  Hamlet's  father.  Hamlet,  sorely  indignant  that 
she  should  give  so  dear  and  honored  a  name  as  father 
seemed  to   him,  to  a  wretch  who  was  indeed  no  better  than 
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the  murderer  of  his  true  father,  with  some  sharpuess  replied, 
"  Mother,  you  have  uuieh  offended  my  father.'"  The  queen 
said  that  was  but  an  idle  answer.  "  As  good  as  the  ques- 
tion deserved,"  said  Hamlet.  The  queen  asked  hiui  if  he 
had  forgotten  who  it  was  he  was  speaking  to?  "Alas!" 
replied  Hamlet;  "I  wish  1  could  forget.  You  are  the 
the  queen,  your  husband's  brother's  wife  ;  and  you  are  my 
mother:  I  wish  you  were  not  what  you  are."  "  Nay,  then," 
said  the  queen,  "  if  you  show  me  so  little  respect,  I  will  send 
those  to  you  that  can  speak,"  and  was  going  to  send  the 
king  or  Polonious  to  him.  But  Hamlet  would  not  let  her 
go,  now  he  had  her  alone,  till  he  had  trie  1  if  his  words 
could  not  bring  her  to  some  sense  of  her  wicked  life  ;  ami, 
taking  her  by  the  wrist,  he  held  her  fast,  and  made  her  s'.t 
down.  She,  affrighted  at  his  earnest  manner,  and  fearful 
lest  in  his  lunacy  he  should  do  her  a  mischief,  cried  out : 
and  a  voice  was  heard  from  behind  the  hangings,  '•  Help, 
help,  the  queen !  "  which  Hamlet  hearing,  and  verily  think- 
ing that  it  was  the  king  there  concealed,  he  drew  his  sword, 
and  stabbed  at  the  place  where  the  voice  came  from  as  he 
would  have  stabbed  at  a  rat  that  ran  there,  till  the  voice 
ceasing,  he  concluded  the  person  to  be  dead.  But  when  he 
dragged  forth  the  body,  it  was  jiot  the  king,  but  I\)lonious, 
the  old  officious  counsellor,  that  had  planted  himself  as  a 
spy  behind  the  hangings.  "  O  me  !  "  exclaimed  the  queen, 
"what  a  rash  and  bloody  deed  you  have  done!"  "A 
bloody  deed,  mother,"  replied  Hamlet  "  but  not  so  bad  as 
yours,  who  killed  a  king  and  married  his  brother."  Hamlet 
had  gone  too  far  to  leave  off  here.  He  was  now  in  the 
humor  to  speak  plainly  to  his  mother  and  he  pursued  it. 
And  though  the  faults  of  parents  are  to  be  tenderly  treated 
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l)y  their  children,  yet  in  the  ease  of  great  crimes  the  son 
may  have  leave  to  spealc  even  to  liis  own  motiier  with  some 
harshness,    so    as  that    liarshness    is    meant    for  iier  good, 
and  to  turn  her  from  her  wicked  ways,  and  not  done  for  the 
purpose  of  upbraiding.       And  now  this  virtuous  prince  did 
in  moving  terras  represent  to  the  queen  the  heinousness  of 
her  offence,  in  being  so    forgetful  of    the    dead    king,   his 
father,    as  in    so  short  a  space  of  time  to  marry  with  his 
brother   and  reputed  murderer :    such  an  act    as,   after  the 
vows  which  she  had  sworn  to  her  first  husband,  was  enough 
to  make  all  vows  of  women  suspected,  and  all  virtue  to  be 
accounted    hypocrisy,    wedding  contracts    to    be  less    than 
gamesters'    oaths,  and  religion  to  be  mockery    and    a  mere 
form  of  words.     He  said  she  had  done  such  a  deed,  that 
the  heavens  blushed  at  it,   and  the  earth  was  sick  of  her 
because   of  it.      And    he    showed    her   two    pictures,    the 
one  of  the  late  king,  her  first  husband,  and  the  other  of  the 
present  king,   her  second  husband,  and  he  bade  her  mark 
the  difference  :  what  a  grace  was  on  the  Itrow  of  his  father, 
how  like  a  god  he  looked  !  the  curls  of  Apollo,  the  forehead 
of  Jupiter,  the    eye  of  Mars,  and  a  posture  like  to  Mercury 
newly  aligiited  on  souie    iicaven-kissing  hill!   this    man    he 
said  luid  hi'i'H  her  husband.      And  then  he  showed  her  whom 
she  had  got  in  his  stead:  how  like  a  blight  or  a  mildew  he 
looked,  for  so  he  had  blasted  his  wholesome  brother.      And 
the  queen  was  sore  ashamed  that  he  should  so  turn  her  eyes 
inward    upon  her   soul,  which  she    now  saw  so   black  and 
deformed.     And  he  asked  her  how  she  could  continue    to 
live    Avith    this  man,  and  l)e  a  wife  to  him,   who  h;id  nmr- 
dered    her    lirst    liushaiid,  and    got    tlie  crown    by  as  false 
means  as  a  thief And  just  as  \w.  spoke,  the  ghost  of 
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his  father,  such  as  he  was  in  his  life-time,  and  such  as  he 
had  lately  seen  it,  entered  the  room,  and  Hamlet,  in  great 
terror,  asked  what  it  would  have ;  and  the  ghost  said  that  it 
came  to  remind  him  of  the  revenge  he  had  promised,  which 
Hamlet  seemed  to  have  forgot;  and  the  ghost  bade  liim 
speak  to  his  mother,  for  the  grief  and  terror  she  was  in 
would  else  kill  her.  It  then  vanished,  and  was  seen  by 
none  but  Hamlet,  neither  could  he  Ity  pointing  to  where  it 
stood,  or  by  any  description,  make  his  mother  perceive  it ; 
who  was  terribly  frightened  all  this  wliile  to  hear  him  con- 
versing, as  i.  seemed  to  hi'r,  witli  nothing:  and  she  imputed 
it  to  the  disorder  of  his  mind.  Hut  Hamlet  bego'ed  her  not 
to  flatter  her  wicked  soul  in  such  a  manner  as  to  think  that 
it  was  his  madness,  and  not  her  own  offenc -s,  which  had 
brought  his  father's  spirit  again  on  the  earth.  ^Vnd  he  bade 
her  feel  his  pulse,  how  temperately  it  beat,  not  like  a  mud- 
man's.  And  he  begged  of  her  with  tears,  to  confess  herself 
to  heaven  for  what  was  past,  and  for  the  future  to  avoid  the 
company  of  the  king,  and  l)e  no  more  as  a  wife  to  him  :  and 
when  she  should  show  herself  a  mother  to  liini,  by  I'espect- 
ing  his  father's  memory,  he  would  ask  a  blessing  of  her  as  a 
son.  And  she  promising  to  observe  his  directions,  the 
conference  ended. 

And  now  Hamlet  was  at  leisure  to  consider  who  it  was 
that  in  his  unfortunate  rashness  he  had  killed  :  and  when  he 
came  to  see  that  it  was  Polonious,  the  father  of  the  lady 
Ophelia,  whom  he  so  dearly  loved,  he  drew  ajjart  the  dead 
body,  and  iiis  spirits  being  now  a  little  quieter,  he  wept  for 
what  he  had  done. 

The  unfortunate  dcatli  of  Polonius  gave  the  king  a  i)re- 
tence   for  sendinu'   nainh'l    out  of   the   kiuiidoiii.      He  wouM 
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willingly  liave  put  him  to  death,  fearing  him  as  dangerous; 
but  he  dreaded  the  people,  wlio  loved  Hamlet;  and  the 
queen  with  all  her  faults,  doted  upon  the  prince,  her  son. 
So  this  subtle  king,  under  pretence  of  providing  for  Hamlet's 
safety,  that  he  might  not  be  called  to  account  for  Polouius' 
death,  caused  him  to  b?  conveyed  on  board  a  ship  bound 
for  England,  under  the  care  of  two  courtiers,  by  whom  he 
dispatched  letters  to  the  P^nglish  court,  which  at  that  time 
was  in  subjection  nnd  paid  tribute  to  Denmark,  requiring 
for  special  reasons  there  pretended,  that  Hamlet  should  be 
put  to  death  as  soon  as  he  landed  on  English  ground. 
Hamlet,  suspecting  some  treachery,  in  the  night-time 
secretly  got  at  the  letters  and  skilfully  erasing  his  own 
name,  he  in  the  stead  of  it  pat  the  names  of  those  two 
courtiers,  who  had  the  charge  of  liim,  to  be  put  t  >  death  ; 
then  sealing  up  the  letters,  he  put  them  into  their  place 
again.  Soon  after  the  ship  was  attacked  by  pirates,  and  a 
sea-fight  commenced  :  in  the  course  of  whicli  Hamlet,  desirous 
to  show  his  valor,  with  a  sword  in  hand  singly  boarded  the 
enemy's  vessel ;  while  his  own  ship,  in  a  cowardly  manner, 
bore  aw^ay,  and  leaving  him  to  his  fate,  the  two  courtiers 
made  the  best  of  their  way  to  P>ngland,  charged  with  those 
letters  the  sense  of  which  Hamlet  had  altered  to  their  own 
deserved  destruction. 

The  pirates,  who  had  the  prince  in  their  power,  showed 
themselves  gentle  enemies  :  antl  knowing  whom  they  had  got 
prisoner,  in  the  hope  that  the  prince  might  do  them  a  good 
turn  in  court  in  recompense  for  any  favor  they  might  show 
him,  they  set  Hamlet  on  shore  at  the  nearest  port  in  Den- 
mark. From  that  place  Hamlet  wiote  to  the  kino-, 
acquainting  him  with  the  strange  chance  which  had  brought 
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him  back  to  his  own  country,  and  saying  that  on  the  next 
day  he  should  present  himself  before  his  inajesty.  When  he 
got  home,  a  sad  spectacle  offered  itself  the  first  thing  to  his 
eyes. 

This  was  the  funeral  of  the  young  and  beautiful  Ophelia, 
his  once  dear  mistress.  Tlie  wits  of  this  young  lady  had 
begun  to  turn  ever  since  her  poor  father's  death.  That  he 
should  die  a  violent  deatii,  and  by  the  hands  of  the  prince 
whom  she  loved,  f-o  affected  this  tender  young  maid,  that  in 
>  little  time  shi;  grew  perfectly  distracted,  and  would  go 
about  giving  fiowers  away  to  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and 
saying  that  they  were  for  her  father's  liuriul,  singing  songs 
nbout  love  and  al)Out  death,  and  sometimes  such  as  had  no 
meaning  at  all,  as  if  she  had  no  memory  of  what  happened 
to  her.  There  was  a  willow  which  grew  slanting  over  a 
brook,  and  reflected  its  leaves  in  the  stream.  To  this  brook 
she  came  one  day  when  she  was  unwatched,  with  garlands 
she  had  been  making,  mixed  up  of  daisies  and  nettles, 
flowers,  and  weeds  together,  and  clambering  up  to  hang  her 
garland  upon  the  boughs  of  tbe  willow,  a  bough  broke,  and 
pr  cipitated  this  fair  young  maid,  garland,  and  all  that  she 
had  gathered  into  the  water,  where  her  clothes  bore  her  up 
for  a  while,  during  which  she  chanted  scraps  of  old  tunes, 
like  one  in&ensible  to  her  own  distress,  or  as  if  she  were 
a  creature  natural  to  that  element :  but  long  it  was  not 
before  her  garments,  heavy  with  the  wet,  pulled  her  in  from 
her  melodious  singing  to  a  muddy  and  miserable  death.  It 
was  the  funeral  of  this  fair  young  maid  which  her  brother 
Laertes  was  celebrating,  the  king  and  queen  and  whole 
court  being  present,  when  Hamlet  tirrived.  lie  knew  not 
what  all  this  show  imported,  but  stood  on  one  side,  not  iu- 
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dining  to  ink'rrupt  the  ceremony-  He  saw  the  flowers 
strewed  upon  her  gi-ave,  as  the  custom  was  in  maiden  burials, 
which  the  queen  herself  threw  in  ;  and  as  she  threw  them  she 
said,  "  Sweets  to  the  sweet!  I  thought  to  have  decked  thy 
bride-bed,  sweet  maid,  not  to  have  strewed  thy  grave. 
Tiion  shouldst  have  been  my  Hamlet's  wife."  And  he 
heard  her  brother  wish  tliat  violets  might  spring  from  her 
grave  :  and  he  saw  him  leai)  into  the  grave  all  frantic  with 
grief,  and  bid  the  attendants  pile  mountains  of  earth  upon 
him,  that  he  might  l)e  buried  with  lier.  And  Hamlet's  love 
for  this  fair  maid  came  back  to  him,  and  he  could  not  bear 
that  a  brother  should  show  so  much  transport  of  grief,  for 
he  thought  that  he  loved  Ophelia  better  than,  forty  thousand 
brothers.  Then  discovering  himself,  he  leaped  into  the 
grave  where  Laertes  was,  all  as  frantic  or  more  frantic  than 
he,  and  Laertes  knowing  him  to  be  Hamlet,  who  had  been 
the  cause  of  his  father's  and  sister's  death,  grappled  him  by 
the  throat  as  an  enemy,  till  the  attendants  parted  them  ;  and 
Hamlet,  after  the  funeral,  excused  his  hasty  act  in  throwing 
himself  into  the  grave  as  if  to  brave  Laertes;  l»ut  he  said  he 
could  not  bear  that  any  should  seem  to  outgo  him  in  grief 
for  the  death  of  the  fair  Ophelia.  And  for  the  time  these 
two  noble  youths  seemed  reconciled. 

But  out  of  the  grief  and  anger  of  Laertes  for  the  death  of 
his  father  and  Opliolia,  tlie  king,  Hamlet's  wicked  uncle, 
contrived  destruction  for  Hamlet.  He  set  on  Laertes, 
under  cover  of  peace  and  reconciliation,  to  challenge  Hamlet 
to  a  friendly  trial  of  skill  at  fencing,  which  Hamlet 
accepting,  a  day  was  appointed  to  try  tlie  match.  At  tiiis 
match  all  llic  court  was  ])resent,  and  Laertes,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  tlu'   king,  })repared   a  poisoned  weapon.      Upon  this 
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match  great  wagers  Avere  laid  ]»y  the  courtiers,  as  both 
Hamlet  aud  Laertes  were  known  to  excel  at  this  sword  play  ; 
and  Hamlet  taking  up  the  foils  chose  one,  not  at  all  sus- 
pecting the  treachery  of  Laertes,  or  being  careful  to  examine 
Laertes'  weapon,  who,  instead  of  a  foil  or  blunted  sword, 
which  the  laws  of  fencing  require,  made  use  of  one  with  a 
point,  and  poisoned.  At  flist  Laertes  did  but  play  with 
Hamlet,  and  suffered  him  to  gain  some  advantages,  whicli 
the  dissembling  king  magnified  and  extolled  beyond 
measure,  drinking  to  Hamlet's  success,  and  wagering  rich 
bets  upon  the  issue :  but  after  a  few  passes,  Laertes, 
ffrowins:  warm,  made  a  deadlv  thrust  at  Hamlet  with  his 
poisoned  weapon  and  gave  him  a  mortal  blow.  Hamlet  in- 
censed, but  not  knowing  the  whole  of  the  treachery,  in  the 
scuffle  exchanged  his  own  innocent  weapon  for  Laertes' 
deadly  one,  and  witli  a  thrust  of  Laertes'  own  sword, 
repaid  Laertes  home,  wIkj  was  thus  justly  caught  in  liis  own 
treachery.  In  this  instant  tlie  queen  shrieked  out  that  she 
was  poisoned.  She  had  inadvertantly  drunk  but  of  a  bowl 
which  the  king  had  prepared  for  Hamlet,  in  case  tliat  being 
warm  in  fencing,  he  should  call  for  a  drhik  :  into  this  the 
treacherous  king  had  infused  a  deadly  i)oison,  to  make  sure  of 
Hamlet,  if  Laertes  had  failed.  He  had  forgotten  to  warn  the 
queen  of  the  bowl,  which  she  drank  of,  and  innnediately  died, 
exclaiming  witli  her  last  breath  tliat  she  was  jjoisoncd. 
Hamlet,  suspecting  some  trenchery,  oi'dei-ed  the  doors  to  be 
shut,  while  he  sought  it  out.  Laertes  told  him  to  seek  no 
further,  for  lie  was  the  traitor;  and  feeling  his  life  go  away 
witli  the  wound  which  Hamlet  had  given  him,  he  made 
confession  of  the  treachery  he  had  used,  and  how  he  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  it ;  and  lie   told  Hamlet  of  the  envenomed 
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point,  and  said  that  Hamlet  had  not  half  an  houi*  to  live,  for 
no  medicine  could  cure  him ;  and  begging  forgiveness  of 
Hamlet,  he  died,  with  his  last  w  .rds  accusing  the  king  of 
beino;  the  contriver  of  the  mischief.  When  Hamlet  saw  his 
end  draw  near,  there  being  yet  some  venom  left  upon  the 
sword,  he  suddenly  turned  upon  his  false  uncle,  and  thrust 
tlie  point  of  it  to  his  heart,  fulfilling  ths  promise  which  he 
had  made  to  his  father's  spirit,  whose  injunction  was  now 
accomplished,  and  his  f(xil  murder  revenged  upon  the  mur- 
derer. Then  Hamlet,  feeling  his  breath  fail  and  life 
departing,  turned  to  his  dear  friend  Horatio,  who  had  been 
spectator  of  this  fatal  tragedy  ;  and  with  his  dying  breath 
requested  him  that  he  would  live  to  tell  his  story  to  the 
world  (for  Horatio  had  made  a  motion  as  if  he  would  slay 
himself  to  accompany  the  prince  in  death) ,  and  Horatio 
promised  that  he  would  make  a  true  report,  as  one  that  was 
privy  to  all  the  circumstances.  And,  thus  satisfied,  the 
noble  heart  of  Hamlet  cracked :  and  Horatio  and  the 
bystanders  with  many  tears  commended  the  spirit  of  this 
sweet  prince  to  the  guardiunsliip  of  angels.  For  Hamlet 
was  a  loving  and  gentle  prince,  and  greatly  beloved  for  his 
many  noble  and  priucelike  (lualities,  and  if  he  had  lived, 
would  no  doubt  have  proved  a  most  royal  and  complete  king 
to  Denmark. 


THE    MERCHANT    OF    VENICE. 

Sbylock,  the  Jew,  lived  at  Venice  :  he  was  an  nsnrer, 
who  had  amassed  an  immense  fortune  by  lending  money  at 
great  interest  to  Christian  Merchants.  Shylock,  being  a 
hard-hearted  man,  exacted  the  payment  of  the  money  he 
lent  with  su  h  severit}',  that  he  was  much  disliked  by  all 
good  men,  and  particularly  by  Antonio,  a  young  merchant 
of  Venice  ;  and  Shylock  as  much  hated  Antonio,  because 
he  used  to  lend  money  to  people  in  distress,  and  would 
never  take  any  interest  for  the  money  he  lent ;  therefore 
ther.^  was  great  enmity  between  this  covetous  Jew  and 
the  generous  merchant,  Antonio.  \\"henever  Antonio  nn-t 
Shylock  on  the  Rialto  (or  Exchange)  he  used  to  reproach 
him  with  his  usuries  and  hard  dealings,  which  the  Jew 
would  bear  with  seeming  patience,  while  he  secretly  medi- 
tated revenge. 

Antonio  was  the  kindest  man  that  lived,  the  best  con- 
ditioned, and  had  the  most  unwearied  spirit  in  doing 
courtesies  ;  indeed  he  was  one  in  whom  the  ancient  Roman 
honor  more  appeared  than  in  any  that  dr.-w  breath  in  Italy. 
He  was  greatly  ])eloved  by  all  his   fellow-citizens  ;  but  the 
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friend  who  was  nearest  and  dearest  to  his  heart  was 
Bassanio,  a  noble  Venetian,  who,  having  but  a  small  patri- 
mony had  nearly  exhausted  hid  little  fortune  by  living  in  too 
cxpeu.sive  a  manner  for  liis  slender  moans,  as  young  men  of 
high  rank  with  small  fortunes  are  apt  to  do.  Whenever 
Bassanio  wanted  money,  Antonio  assisted  him ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  they  had  but  one  heart  and  one  purse  between 
them. 

One  day  Bassanio  came  to  Antonio,  and  told  him  that  he 
wished  to  repair  his  fortune  by  a  wealthy  marriage  with  a 
lady  whom  he  dearly  loved,  whose  father,  that  was  lately 
dead,  had  left  her  sole  heiress  to  a  large  estate  ;  and  that  in 
her  father's  lifetime  he  used  to  visit  at  her  house,  when  he 
thought  he  had  observed  this  lady  had  sometimes  from  her 
eyes  sent  speechless  messages,  that  seemed  to  say  he  would 
be  no  unwelcome  suitor;  but  not  having  money  to  furnish 
himself  with  an  appearance  b  fitting  the  lover  of  so  rich 
an  heires-,  he  besought  Antonio  to  aid  to  the  many 
favors  he  had  shown  him,  by  lending  him  three  thousand 
ducats. 

Antonio  had  no  money  by  him  at  the  time  to  h'ud  his 
friend ;  but  expecting  soon  to  have  some  ships  come  home 
laden  with  merchandise,  he  said  he  would  go,  to  Shylock, 
the  rich  money-lender,  and  borrow  the  money  upon  the 
credit  of  those  ships. 

Antonio  and  Bassanio  went  together  to  Shylock,  and 
Antonio  asked  the  Jew  to  lend  him  tln-ee  thousand  ducats 
upon  any  interest  he  should  require,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
merchandise  contained  in  liis  ships  at  sea.  On  this,  Shylock 
thought  within  himself,  "  If  I  can  once  catch  him  on  the 
h'p,  I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him  :   he  hates 
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our  Jewish  natuMi ;  he  lends  out  money  gratis;  and  among 
\he  merchants  he  rails  at  me  and  my  well-earned  bargains 
■which  he  calls  interest.  Cursed  be  my  tribe  if  I  forgive 
him  I  "  Antonio  finding  lie  was  nnising  Avithin  himself  and 
lid  not  answer,  :ind  being  impatient  for  the  inoney  said, 
'  Shylock,  do  you  hear?  will  you  lend  the  money?"  To 
this  question  the  Jew  replied,  ''Signior  Antonio,  on  the 
Rialto  many  a  time  and  often  you  have  railed  at  me  aliout 
my  moneys  and  my  usuries,  and  I  have  borne  it  with  a 
patient  shrug,  for  sufferance  is  the  budge  of  all  our  tribe; 
and  then  you  have  called  me  unbeliever,  cut- throat  dog,  and 
spit  upon  my  Jewish  i.  arments,  and  f-purni'd  at  nie  w.th 
your  foot  as  if  I  was  a  cur.  Well  then,  it  now  appears  you 
need  my  help ;  and  you  come  to  me  and  say,  iShi/lock., 
lend  me  moneys.  Has  a  dog  money  ?  Is  it  possible  a  cur 
should  lend  three  thousand  ducats?  Shall  I  bend  low  and 
say,  Fair  sir,  you  spit  upon  me  on  Wednesday  last,  another 
time  you  called  me  dog,  and  for  these  courtesies  I  am  to 
lend  you  n.oneys  "  Antonio  replied,  "1  am  as  like  to  call 
you  so  again,  to  spit  on  you  again,  and  to  spiu'n  you  too. 
If  you  will  lend  me  this  money,  lend  it  not  to  me  as  a 
friend,  but  rather  lend  it  to  me  as  an  enemy,  that,  if  I 
i)reak,  you  may  with  better  face  exact  the  penalty." — 
"■Why,  look  you,"  said  Shylock,  "how  you  storm!  I 
would  l)e  friends  with  you,  and  have  yonr  love.  I  will  for- 
get the  shames  you  have  put  upon  me.  I  will  supply  your 
wants,  and  take  no  interest  for  my  nioiiey."  This  seemingly 
kind  offer  greatly  surprised  Antonio ;  and  then  Shylock, 
still  pretending  kindness,  and  that  all  he  did  was  to  gain 
Antonio's  love,  again  said  he  would  lend  him  the  throe 
thousand  ducats,  and  take   no  interest  for  his  money ;  only 
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Antonio  should  go  with  him  to  a  lawyer,  and  there  sign  in 
merry  sport  a  bond,  that  if  he  did  not  repay  the  money  by  a 
certain  day,  he  would  forfeit  a  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  cut  off 
from  any  part  of  his  body  that  Shylock  pleased. 


'' Content,"  said  Antonio,  ''  I  will  sign  to  this  bond  and 
say  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  -lew." 

Bass.inio  said,  Antonio  should  not  bign  to  such  a  bond 
for  him  ;  but  still  Antonio  insisted  that  he  would  sign  it,  for 
tJKit  befoic  the  doy  of  payment  came,  his  ships  would 
return  laden  with  many  times  the  value  of  the  money. 
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Shylock,  hearlni!;  tliis  debate,  exclaimed,  '^O  father 
Abraham,  what  suspicious  people  these  Christians  are ! 
Their  own  hard  dealings  teacli  them  to  suspect  the  thoughts 
of  others.  I  pray  you  tell  me  tliis,  Bassauio  :  if  he  shoul  1 
break  this  day,  wlmt  should  I  gain  by  the  exaction  of  this 
forfeiture?  A  pour.d  of  man's  tlesli  taken  from  a  man  is 
not  so  estimable,  nor  profitable  neither,  as  the  flesh  f^f 
nmtton  or  of  beef.  I  s:iy,  to  buy  his  favor,  I  offer  this 
f  liendship :  if  he  will  take  it,  so;  if  not,  adieu." 

At  last,  against  tlie  advice  of  Bassanio,  who,  notwith- 
standing all  the  Jew  had  said  of  liis  kind  intention,  did  not 
like  his  friend  sliould  run  the  hazard  of  this  shocking 
penalty  for  his  sake,  Antonio  signet  the  bond,  thinking  it 
really  was  (as  the  Jew  sa-d)  m  rely  in  si)ort. 

The  rich  heiress  that  Bassauio  wished  to  marry  lived  near 
Venice,  at  a  place  called  Belmont:  her  name  was  Porti;), 
and  in  the  graces  of  her  person  and  her  mind  she  was 
nothing  inferior  to  tluit  Portia,  of  whom  we  read,  who  was 
Cato's  daughter,  and  the  wife  of  Brutus. 

Bassanio  being  so  kindly  supplied  witli  money  l)y  his 
friend  Antonio,  at  tlie  hazard  of  his  life,  set  out  for  Belmont 
witli  a  s[)lendid  tram,  and  attended  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Gratiano. 

Bassanio  proving  successful  in  his  suit,  Portia  in  a  short 
time  consented  to  accept  of  him  for  a  husband. 

Bassanio  confessed  to  Portia  that  he  had  no  fortune,  and 
that  high  birtli  and  noble  ancestry  was  all  that  he  could 
boast  of ;  she,  who  loved  him  for  his  worthy  qualities,  and 
had  riclies  enough  not  to  I'egard  wealth  in  a  husl)and, 
answeri'd  with  a  graci  I'lil  modesty,  that  she  wished  herself  a 
thousand  times  more  fair,  and  ten  tliousand  times  more  rich, 
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to  be  more  worthy  of  him ;  and  the  then  accomplished 
Portia  prettily  dispraised  herself,  and  said  she  was  an 
uulessoned  girl,  unschooled,  unpracticed,  yet  not  so  old  but 
that  she  could  learn,  and  that  she  would  commit  her  gentle 
spirit  to  be  directed  and  governed  by  him  in  all  things  ;  and 
she  said,  "  Myself  and  what  is  mine,  to  you  and  yours  is 
now  converted.  But  yesterday,  Bassanio,  I  was  the  lady  of 
this  fair  mansion,  queen  of  myself,  and  mistress  over  these 
servants  ;  and  now  this  house,  these  servants,  and  myself, 
are  yours  my  lord  ;  T  give  them  with  this  ring  :  "  presenting 
a  ring  to  Bassanio. 

Bassanio  was  so  overpowered  with  gratitude  and  wonder 
at  the  gracious  manner  in  which  the  rich  and  noble  Portia 
accepted  of  a  man  of  his  humble  fortunes,  that  he  could  not 
express  his  joy  andreverance  to  the  dear  lady  who  so  honored 
him,  by  anything  but  broken  words  of  love  and  tiiaukf  ulness  ; 
and  taking  the  ring,  he  vowed  never  to  part  Avith  it. 

Gratiano  and  Nerissa,  Portia's  waiting  maid,  were  in 
attendance  upon  their  lord  and  lady,  when  Portia  so  grace- 
fully promised  to  become  the  obedient  wife  of  Bassanio; 
and  Gratiano  wishing  Bassanio  and  the  generous  lady  joy, 
desired  permission  to  be  married  at  the  same  time. 

"With  all  my  heart,  Gratiano,"  said  Bassanio  "if  you 
can  get  a  wife." 

Gratiano  then  said  that  he  loved  the  lady  Portia's  fair 
waiting  gentlewomen,  Nerissa,  and  she  had  promised  to  be 
his  wife,  if  her  lady  married  Bassanio.  Portia  asked 
Nerissa  if  this  were  true.  Nerissa  replied,  "  Madam,  it  is 
so,  if  you  approve  of  it."  Portia  willingly  consenting, 
Bassanio  pleasantly  said,  "  Then  our  wedding-feast  shall  be 
much  honored  by  your  marraige,  Gratiano." 
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The  happiness  of  these  lovers  was  sadly  crossed  at  this 
moment  by  the  entrance  of  a  messenger,  who  brought  a 
letter  from  Antonio  containing  fearful  tidings.  When 
Bassanio  read  Antonio's  letter,  Portia  feared  it  Avas  to  tell 
him  of  the  death  of  some  dear  friend,  he  looked  so  pale  ; 
and  inquiring  what  was  the  news  which  had  so  distressed 
him,  he  said,  "O  sweet  Portia,  here  are  a  few  of  the 
unpleasantest  words  that  ever  blotted  paper:  gentle  lady, 
when  T  first  imparted  my  love  to  you  I  freely  told  you  all 
the  wealth  I  had  ran  in  my  viens  ;  but  I  should  have  told 
you  that  1  had  less  than  nothing,  being  in  debt."  Bassanio 
then  told  Portia  what  has  been  here  related,  of  his  borrow- 
ing the  money  of  Antonio  and  of  Antonio's  procuring  it  of 
Shylock  the  Jew,  and  of  the  bond  by  which  Antonio  had 
engoged  to  forfeit  a  pound  of  flesh,  if  it  was  not  repaid  by  a 
certain  day:  and  tlien  Bassanio  read  Antonio's  letter;  the 
words  of  which  were,  '■'■  Siceet  Bas-ain'o,  mi/  ships  are  all 
las',  my  bond  to  the  Jew  is  forfeited,  and  since  in  2>'(yi»'J  it  is 
imjiossible  I  should  lire,  I  cotdd  vish  to  see  yon  at  my  death  ; 
notwithstanding,  vse  your  aim  ^j?ea.sH?-e;  if  your  love  for  me 
do  not  persuade  you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter."  "  O  my  dear 
love,"  said  Portia,  "dispatch  all  business,  and  begone; 
you  shall  liave  gold  to  pay  tlie  money  twenty  times  over, 
before  tliis  kind-hearted  friend  shall  lose  a  hair  by  my 
Bassanio's  fault ;  and  as  you  are  so  dearly  bought,  I  will 
dearly  love  you."  Portia  then  said  she  would  be  married  to 
Bassanio  before  he  set  out,  to  give  him  legal  right  to  her 
money ;  and  the  same  day  they  were  were  married,  and 
Gratiano  was  also  married  to  Nerissa ;  Bassanio  and 
Gratiano,  tiie  instant  they  were  married,  set  out  in  great 
haste  for   \'enice,  where   Bassanio  found  Antonio  in  prison. 
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The  (Iny  of  payinout  being  past,  the  cruel  Jew  -wouUl  not 
accept  of  the  money  which  Bassanio  offered  him,  but  insisted 
iipon  having  a  pound  of  7^  ntonio's  flesh.  A  day  was 
appointed  to  try  ihis  slioeking  cause  before  the  duke  of 
Venice,  and  Bassanio  awaited  in  dreadful  suspense  the 
event  of  trial. 

When  Portia  parted  with  her  husband,  she  spoke  cheer- 
ingly  to  him,  and  l)ade  him  bring  his  dear  friend  along  with 
him  when  he  returned  ;  yet  she  feared  it  would  go  hard  with 
Antonio,  and  when  she  was  left  alone,  she  began  to  think 
and  consider  within  herself  if  she  could  by  any  means  be 
instrumental  in  saving  the  life  of  her  dear  Bassanio's  friend  ; 
and  notwithstanding,  when  she  wished  to  honor  her  Bassanio, 
she  had  said  to  him  with  such  a  meek  and  wife-like  grace, 
that  she  would  submit  in  all  things  to  be  governed  by  his 
superior  wisdoiu,  yet  being  now  called  forth  into  action  by 
the  ])eril  of  her  honoied  liusband's  friend,  she  did  not 
doubt  licr  own  powers,  and  by  tiie  sole  guidance  of  her  own 
true  and  perfect  judgment,  at  once  resolved  to  go  lierself 
to  Venice  and  speak  in  Antonio's  defence. 

Portia  had  a  relation  who  was  a  counsellor  in  the  law  ;  to 
this  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Bellario,  she  wrote,  stating 
the  case  to  him,  desired  his  opinion,  and  that  with  iiis  advici' 
he  would  tend  her  the  di'ess  worn  by  a  counsellor.  When 
the;  messenger  returned  he  l)r<)Ught  letters  from  Bellario  of 
advice  liow  to  pi'oceed,  and  also  everything  necessary  for 
her  eqiiii)ment. 

Portia  dressed  herself  and  her  maid  Nerissa  in  men's 
api)arel,  and  piiltiiig  on  tiie  i'ol)e  of  a  counsellor,  she  took 
Nerissa  along  with  her  as  her  clerk  ;  and  setting  out 
inunediately,  they  arrived  in  Venice  on  the  very  day  of  the 
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trial.  The  case  was  just  sjoing  to  be  heard  before  the  duke 
and  senators  of  Venice  in  the  senate-house  when  Portia 
enter  d  this  hi<:h  court  of  .lustice,  and  presented  a  letter 
from  Bellario,  in  which  that  learned  counsellor  w^-ote  to  the 
duke,  saying,  he  would  have  come  himself  to  plead  for 
Antonio,  but  he  was  prevented  by  sickness,  and  he  requested 
that  the  learned  young  doctor  Balthasar  (so  he  called 
Portia)  might  be  permitted  to  plead  in  his  stead.  This  the 
duke  granted,  much  wondering  at  the  yonthful  ai)pear:uiee 
of  the  stranger,  who  was  prettily  disguised  by  her  counsel- 
lor's robe  and  her  large  wig. 

And  now  began  this  important  trial.  Portia  looked 
around  her,  and  she  saw  the  merciless  Jew  ;  and  she  saw 
Bassanio,  but  he  knew  her  not  in  her  disguise.  He  was 
standing  beside  Antonio,  in  an  agony  of  distress  and  fear 
for  his  friend. 

Tlie  importance  of  the  ;\rdu()us  task  Portia  had  engaged 
in  gave  this  tender  lady  courage,  and  slie  boldly  proceeded 
in  the  duty  she  had  undertaken  to  ])erform  :  and  first  of  all 
she  addressed  herself  to  Shylock ;  and  allowing  tliat  he  had 
a  rigiit  by  the  Venetian  law  to  have  the  forfeit  exi)ressed  in 
the  bond,  she  spoke  so  sweetly  of  the  noble  quality  of 
mercy ^  as  would  have  softened  any  heart  but  the  unfeeling 
Shylock's;  saying,  that  it  dropped  as  the  gentle  rain  trom 
heaven  upon  the  place  V)eneath  ;  and  how  mercy  was  a  double 
blessiug,  it  blessed  him  that  gave,  and  him  that  received 
it:  and  how  it  became  monarchs  better  than  their  crowns, 
being  an  attribute  of  (nxl  himself;  and  that  earthly  power 
came  nearest  to  (Tod's  in  proportion  as  mercy  tenq)ered 
justice;  and  she  l)id  Shylock  rememl»er  that  as  we  ;dl  [)ray 
for  mercy,  that  same  prayer  should  teach  us  to  show  mercy. 
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Shylock  only  answered  her  by  desiring  to  have  the  penalty 
forfeited  in  the  bond.  "Ts  he  not  able  to  pay  the  money?'' 
asked  Portia,  liassauio  tlien  offered  the  Jew  the  payment 
of  the  three  thousand  ducats  as  many  times  over  as  he 
should  desire ;  which  Shylock  refusing,  and  still  insisting 
upon  having  a  pound  of  Antonio's  flesh,  Bassanio  begged 
the  learned  young  counsellor  Avould  endeavor  to  wrest  the 
law  a  little,  to  save  Antonio's  life.  But  Portia  gravely 
answered,  that  laws  once  established  must  never  be  altered. 
Shylock  hearing  Portia  say  that  the  law  might  not  be 
altered,  it  seemed  to  liim  that  she  was  pleading  in  his  favor, 
and  he  said,  "A  Daniel  is  come  to  judgment!  O,  wise 
young  judge,  how  I  do  honor  you  !  How  much  elder  are 
you  than  your  looks?" 

Portia  now  desired  Shylock  to  let  her  look  at  the  bond  ; 
and  when  she  had  read  it,  she  said,  "  This  bond  is  forfeited, 
and  by  this  the  Jew  may  lawfully  claim  a  pound  of  flesh,  to 
be  by  him  cut  off  nearest  Antonio's  heart."  Then  said  she 
to  Shylock,  ''  Be  merciful :  take  the  money,  and  bid  me  tear 
the  bond."  But  no  mercy  would  the  cruel  Shylock  show  ; 
and  he  said,  "  By  my  soid  I  sweai-,  there  is  no  power  in  the 
tongue  of  man  to  alter  me."  "Why  then,  Antonio,"  said 
Portia,  ''  you  nmst  prepare  your  bosom  for  the  knife  :  "  and 
while  Shylock  was  sharpening  a  long  knife  with  great  eager- 
ness to  cut  off  the  pound  of  flesh  Portia  said  to  Antonio, 
"Have  you  anything  to  say?"  Antonio  with  a  calm 
resignation  replied,  that  he  had  but  little  to  say,  for  that  he 
had  prepared  his  mind  for  death.  Then  he  said  to  Bassanio, 
"Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio!  Fare  you  well!  Grieve  not 
that  I  am  fallen  into  this  misfortune  for  yon.  Commend 
me  to  your  houoral)le  wife,  and  tell  her  h<^w   I  have  h^ved 
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you!"  Bassaiiio  in  the  (Icepcst  attlictiou  replied, 
"  Autouio,  1  am  luniried  to  a  wife,  who  is  as  dear  to  nie  as 
life  itself;  but  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  nil  the  world,  are  not 
esteemed  with  me  above  your  life  ;  I  would  lose  all,  1  would 
sacrifice  all  to  this  devil  here,  to  deliver  you." 

Portia  hearing  this,  though  the  kind-hearted  lady  w^as  not 
at  all  offended  with  her  husband  for  expressing  the  love  he 
owed  to  so  true  a  friend  as  Antonio  in  these  strong  terms, 
yet  could  not  help  answering,  '•  Your  wife  would  give  you 
little  thanks,  if  she  were  present,  to  hear  you  make  this 
offer."  And  then  Gratiano,  who  loved  to  copy  what  his 
lord  did,  thought  he  must  make  a  speech  like  Bassanio's,  and 
he  said,  in  Nerissa's  hearing,  who  was  writing  in  his  clerk's 
dress  by  the  side  of  Portia,  "  1  have  a  wife,  whom  1  pro- 
test I  love  ;  I  wish  she  were  in  heaven,  if  she  could  but 
entreat  some  power  there  to  change  the  cruel  temi)er  of  this 
currish  Jew."  '■'  It  is  well  you  wish  this  behind  her  back, 
else  you  would  have  but  an  unquiet  house,"  said  Nerissa. 

Shylock  now  cried  out  impatiently,  "We  tritle  time;  I 
pray  pronounce  the  sentence."  And  now  all  was  awful 
expectation  in  the  court,  and  every  heart  was  full  of  grief 
for  Antonio. 

Portia  asked  if  the  scales  w^ere  ready  to  w^eigli  the  flesh  ; 
and  she  said  to  the  Jew,  "  Sh^dock,  y(>u  must  have  some 
surgeon  by,  lest  he  l)leed  to  death."  Shylock,  whose  whole 
intent  was  that  Antonio  should  bleed  to  death,  said,  ''  It  is 
not  so  named  in  the  bond."  Portia  replied,  "It  is  not  so 
named  in  the  bond,  but  what  of  that?  It  were  good  you 
did  so  much  for  chaiity."  To  this  :ill  the  answer  Shylock 
would  make  was,  ••■  I  cannot  Hud  if  ;  it  is  not  in  the  bond." 
"  Then,"  said  l*ortia,  '•  a  pound  of  Antonio's  flesh  is  thine. 
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The  \\\y  allows  it.  and  the  court  awards  it.  And  you  may 
cut  this  Hesh  from  off  his  breast.  Tiie  law  allows  it,  and 
the  court  awartls  it."  Again  Shylock  exclaimed,  "  O  wise 
and  upright  judge!  A  Daniel  is  rome  to  judgment!" 
And  tlien  he' sharpened  his  long  knife  again,  and  looking 
eagerly  on  Antonio,  he  said,  "  Come,  prepare  !  " 

"  Tarry  a  little,  Jew,"  said  Portia;  "  there  is  something 
else.  Tills  bond  here  gives  you  no  drop  of  blood;  the 
words  expressly  are,  '  a  pound  of  flesh.'  If  in  the  cutting  off 
the  pound  of  flesh  you  shed  one  drop  of  Cln'istian  blood, 
your  laud  and  goods  ar3  l)y  the  law  to  be  confiscated  to  the 
state  of  \"enice."  Now  as  it  was  utterly  impossible  for 
Shylock  to  cut  off  the  pound  of  flesh  without  shedding  some 
of  Antonio's  blood,  this  wise  discovery  of  Portia's,  that  it 
was  flesh  and  not  blood  that  was  named  in  the  bond,  saved 
the  life  of  Antonio  ;  and  all  admiring  the  wonderful  sagacity 
of  the  young  counsellor,  Avho  had  so  happily  thought  of  this 
expedient,  i)laudits  resounded  from  every  part  of  the  senate- 
house  ;  and  (iratiano  exclaimed,  in  words  which  Shylock 
had  used,  ^'O  wise  and  upright  judge  I  mark,  Jew,  a  Daniel 
is  come  to  judgment!  " 

Shylock,  finding  himself  defeated  in  his  cruel  intent,  said, 
with  a  disappointed  look,  that  he  Avould  take  the  money  ; 
and  Bassanio,  rejoiced  beyond  measure  at  Antonio's  unex- 
pected deliverance,  cried  out,  "Here  is  the  money!"  P)Ut 
Portia  stop[)ed  him,  saying,  "■  Softly  ;  there  is  no  haste  ;  the 
Jew  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty  :  therefore  prepare, 
Shylock,  to  cut  off  the  flesh  ;  but  mind  you  shed  no  blood  ; 
nor  do  not  cut  off  more  or  less  than  just  a  pound  ;  he  it  more 
or  less  by  one  poor  scM'uplc  nay  if  the  scale  liirn  but  by  the 
weight  of  a  single  hair,  you  are  condenmed   by  the  laws  of 
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Venice  to  die,  and  all  3'oiir  wealth  is  forfeit  to  the  senate." 
"  Give  me  my  money,  and  let  me  go,"  said  Shylock.  "  1 
have  it  ready,"  said  IJassanio  :  "  Here  it  is." 

Shylock  was  going  to  take  the  money,  when  Portia  again 
stopped  him,  saying,  '^  Tarry,  Jew  ;  I  have  yet  another  hold 
upon  yon.  liy  the  laws  of  Venice,  your  wealth  is  forfeit  to 
the  state,  for  having  conspired  against  the  life  of  one  of  its 
citizens,  nnd  your  life  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  duke;  there- 
fore down  on  your  knees,  and  ask  him  to  pardon  you." 

The  duke  tlieu  said  to  Shylock,  "•  Tiiat  you  may  see  the 
difference  of  our  C'hristian  spirit,  I  pardon  you  your  life 
before  you  ask  it;  half  your  wealth  l»elongs  to  Antonio,  the 
other  half  comes  to  the  state." 

The  generous  Antonio  then  said,  that  he  would  give  up 
his  share  of  Shylock's  wealth,  if  .Shylock  would  sign  a  deed 
to  make  it  over  at  his  death  to  his  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band ;  for  Antonio  knew  that  the  Jew  had  an  only  daughter, 
wdio  had  lately  married  against  his  consent  to  a  young 
Christian,  named  Lorenzo,  a  friend  of  Antonio's,  whicli  had 
so  offended  Shylock,  that  he  had  disinherited  her. 

The  Jew  agreed  to  this  ;  an<l  being  thus  disapi)ointe(l  in 
his  revenge,  and  despoiled  of  his  riches,  he  said,  "  I  am  ill. 
Let  me  go  home  ;  send  the  deed  after  me,  and  I  will  sign 
over  half  my  riches  to  my  daughter." — "  Get  thee  gone, 
then,"  said  the  duke,  "  and  sign  it;  and  if  you  re[)ent  your 
cruelty  and  turn  Christian,  the  state  will  forgive  you  the 
fine  of  the  other  half  of  your  riches." 

The  duke  now  released  Ant(jnio,  and  dismissed  the  court. 
He  then  highly  praised  the  wisdom  and  iiigt'uuity  of  the 
young  counsellor,  and  invited  him  home  to  dimier.  Portia, 
who  Jiieant  to  return  to  Belmont  before  her  hust»and,  replied, 
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"  1  liuuibly  tluink  your  graco,  but  I  uuist  away  directly." 
The  duke  said  be  was  sorry  he  liad  not  leisure  to  stay  and 
dine  with  him  ;  and  turnino-  to  Antonio,  he  added,  "  lieward 
this  gentleman  ;  for  in  my  mind  you  are  much  indebted  to 
him." 

The  duke  and  his  senators  left  tlie  court ;  and  then 
Bassanio  said  to  Portin,  "  i\Iost  worthy  gentleman,  I  and 
my  friend  Antonio  have  by  your  wisdom  been  this  day 
acquitted  of  grievous  penalties,  and  I  beg  you  will  accept  of 
the  three  thousand  ducats  due  unto  the  Jew."  "And  Ave 
shall  stand  indebted  to  you  over  and  above,"  said  Antonio, 
"  in  love  and  service  evermore." 

Portia  could  not  be  inevailed  upon  to  accept  the  money; 
but  upon  Bassanio  still  pressing  her  to  accept  some  reward, 
she  said,  "  (iive  me  your  gloves  ;  I  will  wear  them  for  your 
sake  ;  "  and  then  Bassanio  taking  otf  his  gloves,  she  espied 
the  ring  which  she  had  given  him  ui)on  his  tinger  :  now  it 
was  the  ring  the  wily  lady  wanted  to  get  from  him  to  make 
a  merry  jest  when  she  saw  her  Bassanio  again,  that  made 
her  ask  him  for  his  gloves;  and  she  said,  when  she  saw  the 
ring,  "And  f<n- your  love  I  will  take  tliis  ring  from  you." 
Bassanio  was  sadly  distressed,  that  the  counsellor  should 
ask  him  for  the  only  thing  he  could  not  part  with,  and  he 
replied  in  great  confusion,  that  he  c(Mild  not  give  him  that 
ring,  because  it  was  his  wife's  gift,  and  lie  had  vowed  never 
to  part  witli  it ;  but  that  he  would  give  liim  the  most 
valuable  ring  in  Venice,  and  find  it  out  by  pi'oclamation. 
On  this  Portia  affected  to  be  affronted,  and  left  the  court, 
saying,  "  You  teach  me,  sir,  how  a  begger  should  be 
answered." 

"  Dear  Bassanio,"  said  Antonio,  "  let  him  have  the  ring; 
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let  my  love  aud  the  great  service  he  has  done  for  me  be 
vahied  agaiust  your  wife's  displeasure."  Bassauio,  ashamed 
to  appear  so  ungrateful,  yielded,  and  sent  Gratiano  aft*  r 
Portia  with  the  ring  ,  and  then  the  clerk  Nerissa,  who  lind 
also  given  Gratiano  a  ring,  she  begged  his  ring,  and  Gratiano 
(not  choosing  to  be  outdone  in  generosity  by  his  lord)  gave 
it  to  her.  And  there  Avas  laughing  among  these  ladies  to 
think,  when  they  got  home  how  they  would  tax  their  hus- 
bands with  giving  away  their  rings,  and  swear  that  they  had 
given  them  as  a  present  to  some  women. 

Portia,  when  she  returned,  was  in  that  happy  tcmptT  of 
mind  which  never  fails  to  attend  the  consciousness  of  having 
performed  a  good  action  ;  lier  cheerful  spirits  enjoyed  every- 
thing she  saw  :  the  moon  never  seemed  to  shine  so  l)riiiiit 
before;  and  when  that  pleasant  moon  was  hid  liehind 
a  cloud,  then  a  light  whicii  she  saw  from  her  house  at  Bel- 
mont as  well  pleased  her  charmed  fancy,  and  she  said  to 
Nerissa,  "•  That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  hall ;  how  far 
that  little  candle  throws  its  beams,  so  shines  a  good  deed  in 
a  naughty  world  ;  "  and  lu'aring  the  sound  of  music  from  her 
house,  she  said,  "  Methinks  that  music  sounds  much  sweeter 
than  by  day." 

And  now  Portia  and  Neiissa  entered  the  house,  and  dress- 
ing themselves  in  their  own  apparel,  they  awaited  the  arrival 
of  their  husbands,  who  soon  followed  them  with  An  onio  ; 
and  Bassauio  presenting  his  dear  friend  to  the  lady  Portia, 
the  congratulations  and  welcomings  of  that  lady  were  lianlly 
over,  when  they  perceived  Nerissa  and  her  husband 
quarrelling  in  a  corner  of  tiie  room.  "  A  (piarrel  already?" 
said  I*ortia.  "  AV^hat  is  the  matter?"  Gratiano  replied, 
"  Lady,  it  is  al»out  a  paltry  gilt  ring  that  Nerissa  gave  me 
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with  A\oi(l8upon  it  lilu-  the  pcjctry  uii  :i  cutler's  knife;  Love 
'ine,  <(ii(l  led  re  me  not.'' 

>'  What  does  the  poetry  or  the  vnhie  of  the  riiio;  signify?" 
said  Nerissa.  "  Y(ju  swore  to  me  when  I  gave  it  to  you, 
that  you  would  keep  it  till  the  hour  of  death  ;  and  now  you 
say  you  gave  it  to  the  lawyer's  clerk.  I  know  you  gave  it 
to  a  Avoman."  —  "  By  this  hand,"  replied  Gratiano,  "  I  gave 
it  to  a  youth,  a  kind  of  boy,  a  little  scrubbed  boy,  no  higher 
than  yourself;  he  was  clerk  to  the  young  counsellor,  that  by 
his  wise  i)leading  saved  Antonio's  life:  this  prating  boy 
begged  it  for  a  fee,  and  I  could  nut  fur  my  life  deny  him.'' 
Portia  said,  ''You  were  to  blame,  Gratiano,  to  p:iit  with 
your  wife's  lirst  gift.  I  gave  my  loid  Bfissanio  a  ring,  and 
1  am  sure  he  would  not  i)art  with  it  for  all  the  world." 
Gratiano,  in  excuse  for  his  fault,  n(nv  said,  "  My  lord 
Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away  to  the  counsellor,  and  then  the 
boy,  his  clerk,  that  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begged 
my  ring." 

Portia,  hearing  this,  seemed  very  angry,  and  reproached 
Bassanio  for  giving  away  her  ring ;  and  she  said  Nerissa  had 
tauoht  her  what  t(j  believe,  and  that  she  knew  some  woman 
had  the  ring.  Bassanio  was  very  unluippy  to  have  so 
offended  his  dear  lady,  and  he  said  with  great  earnestness, 
"No,  by  my  honor,  no  woman  had  it,  but  a  civil  doctor, 
who  refused  three  thousand  ducats  of  me,  and  begged  the 
ring,  which,  when  I  denied  him,  he  went  displeased  away. 
What  coukl  I  do,  swea  Portia?  I  was  so  beset  with  shame 
for  my  seeming  ingratitude,  that  T  was  forced  to  send  the 
ring  after  him.  Pardon  me,  good  lady  ;  had  you  been  there, 
I  think  you  would  have  begged  the  ring  of  me  to  give  the 
worthy  doctor." 
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"  Ah  !  "  said  Autonio,  "  I  am  the  unhappy  cause  of  these 
quarrels." 

Portia  bid  Autonio  not  to  grieve  at  that,  for  that  he  was 
welcome  notwithstaiiding ;  and  then  Antonio  said,  "I  ouce 
did  lend  my  Ixxly  for  Bassanio's  sake ;  and  but  for  liim  to 
wliom  your  husband  gave  the  ring,  I  should  have  now  beeu 
dead.  I  dare  be  bound  again,  my  soul  upon  the  forfeit, 
your  lord  will  never  more  break  liis  faith  with  you." 
—  "Then  you  shall  lie  his  surety,"  s:d(l  Portia;  "give  him 
this  ring,  and  bid  him  keep  it  better  than  the  other." 

AVheu  Bassanio  looked  at  this  ring,  lie  was  strangely  sur- 
prised to  find  it  the  same  he  gave  away  ;  and  then  Portia  told 
him,  how  she  was  the  young  counsellor,  and  Nerissa  was  lier 
cleik  ;  and  Bassanio  found,  to  his  unspeakable  wonder  and 
delight,  that  it  was  ])y  the  noble  courage  and  wisdom  of  his 
wife  that  Antonio's  life  was  saved. 

And  Portia  again  welcomed  Antonio,  and  gave  liim  letters 
which,  by  some  chance  had  fallen  into  her  hands,  Avhich  con- 
tained an  accouut  of  Antonio's  ships,  that  were  supposed 
lost,  being  safely  arrived  in  the  harbor.  So  these  tragical 
beginnings  of  th  s  rich  merchant's  story  were  all  forgotten  in 
the  unexpected  good  fortune  which  ensued ;  and  there  was 
leisure  to  laugh  at  the  comical  adventure  of  the  rings,  and 
the  husbands  that  did  not  know  their  own  wives  :  Gratiano 
merrily  swearing,  in  a  sort  of  rhyming  speech,  that 

while  he  lived,  he'tl  fear  no  other  thing 

So  sore,  as  keeping  safe  Nerissa's  ring. 
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Lear,  king  of  Britain,  had  three  ilanghters ;  Goneril,  wife 
to  the  duke  of  Albany  ;  Regan,  wife  to  the  duke  of  Coi'n- 
wall ;  and  Cordelia,  a  young  maid,  for  whose  love  the  king 
of  France  and  duke  of  Burgundy  were  joint  suitors,  and 
were  at  this  time  making  stay  for  that  purpose  in  the  court  of 
Lear. 

The  old  king,  worn  out  witli  age  and  the  fatigues  of 
government,  he  being  more  than  fourscore  years  old,  deter- 
mined to  take  no  further  part  in  state  affairs,  but  to  leave 
the  management  to  younger  strengths,  that  he  might  have 
time  to  prepare  for  death,  whicli  nuist  at  no  long  period 
ensue.  With  this  intent  he  called  his  three  daughters  to 
him,  to  know  from  their  own  lips  which  of  them  loved  him 
best,  that  he  might  part  his  kingdom  among  them  in  such 
proportions  as  their  affection  for  him  should  seem  to  deserve. 

Goneril,  the  eldest,  declared  that  she  loved  her  father 
more  than  words  could  give  out,  that  he  was  dearer  to  her 
than  the  light  of  iicr  own  eyes,  dearer  than  life  and  liberty, 
with  a  deal  of  sueh  professing  stuff,  whicli  is  easy  to 
counterfeit  where  thei'e  is  no  real  love,  only  a  few  line  words 
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delivered  with  confidence  being  wanted  in  that  case.  The 
king,  dehghted  to  hear  from  Iier  own  mouth  this  assurance 
of  her  love,  and  thinking  truly  that  her  heart  went  with  it, 
in  a  fit  of  fatherly  fondness  bestowed  upon  her  and  her 
husl»and  one-third  of  his  ample  kingdom. 

Then  calling  to  him  his  second  daughter,  he  demanded 
what  she  had  to  say.  Regan,  who  was  made  of  the  same 
hollow  metal  as  her  sister,  was  not  a  whit  Itehind  in  her 
professions,  but  rather  declared  that  what  her  sister  had 
spoken  came  short  of  the  love  which  she  professed  to  bear 
for  his  highness  ;  insomuch  that  she  found  all  other  joys 
dead,  in  comparison  with  the  pleasure  which  she  took  in  the 
love  of  her  dear  king  and  father. 

Lear  blessed  himself  in  having  such  loving  children,  as  he 
thought ;  and  could  do  no  less,  after  the  handsome 
assurances  which  Regan  had  made,  than  bestow  a  third  of 
his  kingdom  upon  her  and  her  husband,  equal  in  size  to  that 
which  he  had  already  given  away  to  Goneril. 

Then  turning  to  his  youngest  daughter  Cordelia,  whom  he 
called  his  joy,  he  asked  what  she  had  to  say,  thinking  no 
doidjt  that  she  would  glad  his  ears  with  the  same  loving 
speeches  which  her  sisters  had  uttered,  or  rather  that  her 
expressions  would  be  so  nuich  stronger  than  theirs,  as  she 
had  always  been  his  darling,  and  favored  by  him  above 
either  of  them.  But  Cordelia,  disgusted  with  the  flattery  ot 
her  sisters,  whose  hearts  she  knew  were  far  from  their  lips, 
and  seeing  that  all  their  coaxing  speeches  were  only  intended 
to  wheedle  the  old  king  out  of  liis  dominions,  that  they  and 
their  husbands  might  reign  in  his  lifetime,  made  no  other 
reply  but  this  —  that  she  loved  his  majesty  according  to  her 
duty,  neither  more  nor  less. 
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The  king,  shocked  with  this  appearance  of  ingratitude  in 
tyi^  favorite  chikl,  desired  her  to  consider  her  words,  and  to 
mend  her  speech,  lest  it  shoukl  mar  her  fortunes. 

Cordelia  then  told  her  father,  that  he  was  her  father,  that 
he  had  given  her  ])reeding,  and  loved  her;  that  she  returned 
those  duties  back  as  was  most  fit,  and  did  obey  him,  love 
him,  and  most  honor  him.  But  that  she  could  not  frame  her 
mouth  to  such  large  speeches  as  her  sisters  had  done,  or 
promise  to  love  nothing  else  in  the  world.  AVhy  had  her 
sisters  husbands,  if  (as  they  said)  they  had  no  love  for  any- 
thing but  their  fa' her?  If  she  should  ever  wed,  slie  was 
sure  the  lord  t(j  wh(jm  she  gave  her  hand  would  want  lialf 
her  love,  lialf  <_)f  her  care  and  duty  ;  she  should  never  marry 
like  her  sisters,  to  love  her  father  all. 

Cordelia,  who  in  earnest  loved  her  old  father  even  almost 
as  extravagantly  as  her  sisters  pretended  to  do,  would  have 
plainly  told  him  so  at  any  other  time,  in  more  daughter-like 
and  loving  terms,  and  without  these  qualifications,  wdiich  did 
indeed  sound  a  little  ungracious;  but  after  the  crafty  flatter- 
ing speeches  of  her  sisters,  Avhich  she  had  seen  draw  such 
extravagant  rewards,  she  thought  the  handsomest  thing  she 
could  do  was  to  love  and  be  silent.  This  put  her  affection 
out  of  suspicion  of  mercenary  ends,  and  showed  that  she 
loved,  but  not  for  gain  ;  and  that  her  professions,  the  less 
ostentatious  they  were,  had  so  much  the  more  of  truth  and 
sincerity  than  her  sisters'. 

The  plainness  of  speech,  which  Lear  called  pride,  so 
enraged  the  old  monarch  —  wlio  in  his  best  of  times  always 
showed  much  of  s})leen  and  rashness,  and  in  whom  tlie  dot- 
age incident  to  old  age  had  so  clouded  over  his  reason,  that 
he  could  not  discern  truth  from  flattery,   nor  a  gay  painted 
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speech  from  words  that  came  from  the  heart  —  that  in  a  f ui-y 
of  resentment  he  retracted  tlie  thuxl  part  of  liis  kingdom 
which  yet  remained,  and  which  he  had  reserved  for  Cordelia, 
and  gave  it  away  from  her,  sharing  it  equally  between  her 
two  sisters  and  theii'  husbands,  the  dukes  of  Albany  and 
Cornwall ;  wh(_)m  he  now  called  to  him,  and  in  presence  of  all 
his  courtiers,  bestowing  a  coronet  between  them,  invested 
them  jointly  with  all  the  power,  revenue,  and  execution  of 
government,  only  retaining  to  himself  the  name  of  king;  all 
the  rest  of  royalty  he  resigned  ;  with  this  reservation,  that 
himself,  with  a  hundred  knights  for  his  attendants,  was  to 
be  maintained  by  monthly  course  in  each  of  his  daughter's 
palaces  in  turn. 

So  pre[)Oster()US  a  disposal  of  his  kingdom,  so  little  guided 
by  reason,  and  so  nuicli  by  passion,  HUed  all  his  courtiers 
with  astonishment  and  sorrow;  but  none  of  them  had  the 
courage  to  interpose  between  this  incensed  king  and  his 
wrath,  except  the  earl  of  Kent,  who  was  beginning  to  speak 
a  good  word  for  Cordelia,  when  the  passionate  Lear  on  pain 
of  death  conunandeil  him  to  desist ;  but  the  good  Kent  was 
not  so  to  b,»  ri'})elled.  He  had  been  ever  loyal  to  Lear, 
whom  he  had  honored  as  a  king,  loved  as  a  father,  followed 
as  a  master;  and  liad  never  esteemed  his  life  fuiHuT  than  as 
a  pawn  to  wage  against  his  ro^^al  master's  enemies,  nor 
feared  to  lose  it  when  Lear's  safety  was  the  motive;  nor  now 
that  Lear  was  most  his  own  enemy,  did  this  faithful  servant 
of  the  king  forget  his  old  principles,  ))ut  manfully  opposed 
Lear,  to  do  Lear  good  ;  and  was  unmannerly  only  because 
Lear  was  mad.  He  had  been  a  most  faithful  counsellor  in 
times  past  to  the  king,  and  he  l);'SOUglit  him  now,  that  he 
would  see  with  his  eyes  (as  he    iuid  iloni:    in    many   weighty 
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matters),  and  go  ])y  his  advice  still;  and  in  his  best  con- 
sideration recall  tiiis  hideous  rashness  :  for  he  would  answer 
with  his  life,  his  judgment  that  Lear's  youngest  daughter 
did  not  love  him  least,  nor  w  ere  those  empty-hearted  whose 
low  sound  gave  no  token  of  hollowness.  When  power 
bowed  to  flattery,  honor  was  bound  to  plainness.  For  Lear's 
threats,  what  could  he  do  to  him  whose  life  was  already  at 
his  service?     That  should  not  hinder  duty  from  speaking. 

The  honest  freedom  of  this  good  earl  of  Kent  only  stirred 
up  the  king's  wrath  the  more,  and  like  a  frantic  patient  who 
kills  his  physician,  and  loves  his  mortal  disease,  he  banished 
this  true  servant,  and  allotted  liim  but  five  days  to  make  his 
preparations  for  departure  ;  but  if  on  the  sixth  his  hated 
person  was  found  within  the  realm  of  Britain,  tliat  moment 
was  to  be  his  death.  And  Kent  bade  farewell  to  the  king, 
and  said,  that  since  he  chose  to  show  himself  in  such  fash- 
ion, it  was  l)ut  banishment  to  stay  there  ;  and  ])ef()re  he  went, 
he  recommended  Cordelia  to  the  protection  of  llie  gods,  the 
maid  who  had  so  rightly  thought,  and  so  discreetly  spoken; 
and  only  wished  that  her  sisters'  large  speeches  might  be 
answered  witii  the  deeds  of  love  ;  and  then  he  went,  as  he 
said,  to  siuipe  his  old  course  to  a  new  country. 

The  king  of  France  and  duke  of  Burgundy  were  now  called 
in  to  hear  the  determination  of  J^ear  about  his  youngest 
daughter,  and  to  know  whether  they  would  persist  in  their 
courtship  to  Cordelia,  now  that  siie  w;is  under  her  father's 
displeasure,  and  liad  no  foi-tunc  but  her  own  person  to  recom- 
mend her  ;  and  the  duke  of  liurgundy  drclincd  the  match, 
and  would  not  take  her  to  wife  upon  such  conditions  ;  but 
the  king  of  France,  understanding  what  the  nature  of  the 
fault  had   lu'cn   wliich  had   lost  lier  the  love   of  lier  father, 
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that  it  was  only  a  tardiness  of  speech,  and  the  not  being  able 
to  frame  her  tongue  to  flattery  like  her  sisters,  took  this 
young  maid  by  the  hand,  and  saying  that  her  virtues  were  a 
dowry  above  a  kingdom,  bade  Cordelia  to  take  farewell  of 
her  sisters,  and  of  her  father,  though  he  had  been  unkind, 
and  she  should  go  with  him,  and  be  queen  of  him  and  of  fair 
France,  and  reign  over  fairer  possessions  than  her  sisters  : 
and  he  called  the  duke  of  Ikirgundy  in  contempt  a  waterish 
duke,  because  his  love  for  this  young  maid  had  in  a  moment 
run  all  away  like  water. 

Then  Cordelia  with  weeping  eyes  took  leave  of  her  sisters, 
and  besought  them  to  love  their  father  well,  and  make  good 
their  professions  :  and  they  sullenly  told  her  not  to  prescribe 
to  them,  for  they  knew  their  duty  ;  but  to  strive  to  content 
her  husband,  who  had  taken  her  (as  they  tauatingly  ex- 
pressed it)  as  Fortune's  alms.  And  Cordelia,  witli  a  heavy 
heart,  departed,  for  she  knew  the  cunning  of  her  sisters,  and 
she  wished  her  father  in  better  hands  than  she  was  about  to 
leave  him  in. 

Cordelia  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  devilish  dispositions 
of  her  sisters  began  to  show  themselves  in  their  true  colors. 
Even  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  month,  which  Lear 
was  to  spend  by  agreement  with  his  eldest  daughter  Goneril, 
the  old  king  began  to  find  out  the  difference  between 
promises  and  performances.  This  wretch,  having  got  from 
her  father  all  that  he  had  to  bestow,  even  to  the  giving  away 
of  the  crown  from  off  his  head,  began  to  grudge  even  those 
small  remnants  of  royalty  which  the  old  man  had  reserved 
to  himself,  to  please  his  fancy  with  the  idea  of  l)eing  still  a 
king.  She  could  not  bear  to  see  Jiim  and  liis  lunidred 
knights.      Every  time  she  met  her  father,  she  put  on  a  frown- 
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ing  couutenance  ;  and  when  the  old  man  wanted  to  speak 
with  her,  she  wonkl  feign  sickness,  or  anything  to  be  rid  of 
the  sight  of  him  ;  for  it  was  plain  that  she  esteemed  his  old 
age  a  useless  burden,  and  his  attendants  an  unnecessary  ex- 
pense :  not  only  bhe  herself  slackened  in  her  expressions  of 
duty  to  the  king,  but  by  her  example,  and  (it  is  to  be 
feared)  not  without  her  private  instructions,  her  very  ser- 
vants affected  to  treat  him  with  neglect,  and  would  either 
refuse  to  obey  his  orders,  or  still  more  contemptuously  pre- 
tend not  to  hear  him.  Lear  could  not  but  perceive  this 
alteration  in  the  behavior  of  his  danghter,  bnt  he  shut  his 
eyes  against  it  as  long  as  he  could,  as  people  commonly  are 
unwilling  to  believe  the  unpleasant  consequences  which  their 
own  mistakes  and  obstinacy  have  l)r<tught  upon  them. 

True  love  and  Fidelity  are  no  more  to  be  estranged  bv  'V/, 
than  falsehood  and  hollow-lieartedness  can  be  conciliated  by 
good  usage.  This  eminently  appears  in  the  instance  of  the 
good  earl  of  Kent,  who,  though  banished  by  Lear,  and  his 
life  made  forfeit  if  he  were  found  in  Britain,  chose  to  stay 
and  abide  all  consequences,  as  long  as  there  was  a  chance  of 
his  being  useful  to  the  king  his  master.  See  to  what  mean 
shifts  and  disguises  poor  loyalty  is  forced  to  sul):iiit  some- 
times ;  yet  it  counts  nothing  base  or  unworthy,  so  as  it  can 
but  do  service  Avhere  it  owes  an  obligation  !  In  the  diso^uise 
of  a  serving  man,  all  his  greatness  and  pomp  laid  aside,  this 
good  earl  proffered  his  services  to  the  king,  who  not  know- 
ing him  to  be  Kent  in  that  disguise,  but  pleased  with  a  cer- 
tain plainness,  or  rather  bluntness  in  his  answers  which  the 
carl  put  on  (so  different  from  that  smooth  oily  flattery  which 
he  had  so  much  ivason  to  be  sick  of,  having  found  the  effects 
not   answerable    in    his   daughter),    a    l)argain  was  (juickly 
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struck,  and  Lear  look  Kent  into  his  service  l)y  the  name  of 
Caius,  as  he  called  himself,  nevor  suspecting  him  to  be  his 
once  great  favorite,  the  hiiih  and  miuhtv  earl  of  Kent. 

This  Caius  quickly  found  means  to  show  his  fidelity  and 
love  to  his  royal  master;  for  (ioncrirs  steward  that  same  day 
behaving  in  a  disrespectful  manner  to  Lear,  and  giving  him 
saucy  looks  and  language,  as  no  doul)t  he  was  secretly 
encouraged  to  do  by  his  mistress,  Caius,  not  enduring  to 
hear  so  oi)en  an  affront  put  upon  his  majesty,  made  no  more 
ado  but  presently  trii)ped  up  liis  heels,  and  laid  the  unman- 
nerly slave  in  the  kennel ;  for  which  friendly  service  Lear 
became  moi-e  and  more  attached  to  him. 

Nor  was  Kent  the  oidy  friend  Lear  had.  In  his  degree, 
and  as  far  as  so  insignificant  a  i)ersouage  could  sJiow  his 
love,  tlie  jioor  fool,  or  jester,  that  had  berii  of  liis  palace 
while  Lear  had  a  palace,  as  it  was  the  custom  of  kings  and 
great  personages  at  that  time  to  keep  a  fool  (as  he  was 
called)  to  make  them  sport  after  serious  business  :  this  poor 
fool  clung  to  Lear  after  he  had  given  away  his  crown,  and 
by  his  witty  sayings  would  keep  up  his  good  humor,  though 
he  could  not  refrain  sometimes  from  jeering  at  his  master 
for  his  imprudence,  in  uncrowning  himself,  and  giving  all 
away  to  his  daughters,  at  which  time,  as  he  rhymingly 
expressed  it,  these  daughters 

For  sudden  joy  did  weep, 

And  he  for  sorrow  sung. 
That  such  a  king  sliould  play  bo-peep, 

And  go  the  fools  among. 

And  in  sucli  wikl  sayings,  and  scraps  of  songs,  of  Avhich 
he  had  plenty,  this  pleasant  h(jnest  fool  poured  out  his  lu'art 
even  iu  the  presence  of  Goneril  herself,    in   many   a  bitter 
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taunt  and  jest  which  cut  to  the  (luick  ;  such  as  comparhigthe 
king  to  the  hedge-sparrow,  who  feeds  tiie  young  of  the 
cuckoo  till  they  grow  old  enough,  and  then  has  its  head  bit 
off  for  its  pains  ;  and  saying,  that  an  ass  may  know  when 
the  cart  draws  tlie  horse  (meaning  that  Lear's  daughters, 
that  ought  to  go  behind,  now  ranked  l>efore  their  father)  ; 
and  that  Lear  was  no  longer  Lear,  but  the  shadow  of  Lear ; 
for  which  free  speeches  he  w^as  once  or  twice  threatened  to 
be  whipped. 

The  coolness  and  falling  off  of  respect  which  Lear  iiad 
begun  to  })erceive  were  not  all  wliicli  this  foolish  fond  fatlur 
was  to  suffer  from  his  unworthy  dMiightcr  ;  she  now  plainly 
told  him  that  his  staying  in  her  palace  was  inconvenient,  so 
long  as  he  insisted  u]ion  keeping  up  an  es^tablishuient  of  a 
hundred  knights;  that  this  establishment  was  useless  and 
expensive,  and  on!y  seivcd  to  till  her  court  with  riot  and 
feasting :  and  slie  })ray('d  liiui  tli:\t  he  would  lessen  their 
number,  and  keep  none  l)Ut  old  nun  about  him,  such  as 
himself,  and  fitting  his  age. 

Lear  at  first  could  not  believe  his  eyes  or  ears,  nor  that  it 
was  his  daughter  who  spoke  so  unkindly.  lie  could  not  be- 
lieve that  she  who  had  received  a  ci'c^wu  from  him  could  seek 
to  cut  off  his  train  and  grudge  him  the  respect  due  to  his  old 
age.  But  she  persisting  in  her  undutiful  demand,  the  old 
man's  rage  was  so  excited,  that  he  called  her  a  detested  kite, 
and  said  that  she  spoke  an  untruth  :  and  so  indeed  she  did, 
for  the  hundred  knights  were  all  men  of  choice  behavior  and 
sobriety  of  manners,  skilled  in  all  particulars  of  duty,  and 
not  given  to  I'ioting  and  feasting,  as  she  said.  And  he  bid 
his  iiorses  to  be  prei)ai'ed,  for  he  would  go  to  his  other 
daughter,  Kegau,  he  and  his  liundri'd  knights:  and  he  spoke 
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of  ingratitude,  and  said  it  was  a  marble-hearted  devil,  nnd 
showed  more  hideous  in  a  child  than  the  sea-monster.  And 
ho  cursed  liis  eldest  daughter  Goneril,  so  as  was  terrible  to 
hear ;  praying  that  she  might  never  have  a  child,  or  if  she 
had,  that  it  might  live  to  return  that  scorn  and  contempt 
upon  her  which  she  had  shown  to  him ;  that  she  might  feel 
how  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  was  to  have  a  thank- 
less child.  And  (Joneril's  husl)and,  the  duke  of  Al])any, 
beginning  to  excuse  himself  for  any  share  which  Lear  might 
suppose  he  had  in  the  unkin  Iness,  Lear  would  not  hear  him 
out,  luit  in  a  rage  ordered  liis  horses  to  be  saddled,  and  set 
out  with  his  followers  to  the  abode  of  Kegan,  his  other 
dnughter.  And  J^ear  thought  to  himself  how  small  the  fault 
of  Cordelia  (if  it  was  a  fault)  now  ;i|)[)eare(l,  in  comparison 
with  her  sister's,  and  he  wept ;  and  then  lie  was  ashamed 
that  such  a  creature  as  (xoneril  should  have  so  nnich  power 
over  his  manhood  as  to  make  him  weep. 

Regan  and  her  husband  were  keeping  their  court  in  great 
pomp  and  state  at  tlieir  palace  ;  and  Lear  disjiatched  his  ser- 
vant C'aius  with  letters  to  his  d;uighter,  that  she  might  be 
prepared  for  his  reception,  wiiilc  he  and  his  train  followed 
after.  But  it  seems  that  (ionei-il  had  l)een  beforehand  with 
him,  sending  letters  also  to  Regnn,  accusing  her  father  of 
waywardness  and  ill  humors,  and  advising  her  not  to  receive 
so  great  a  train  as  he  was  bringing  with  him.  This  mes- 
senger arrived  at  the  same  time  with  Cains,  and  Caius  and 
he  met ;  and  who  should  it  be  but  Caius's  old  enemy  the 
steward,  whom  he  had  formerly  trii^ped  up  by  the  heels  for 
his  saucy  behavior  to  Lear.  Caius  not  liking  the  fellow's 
look,  and  suspecting  what  he  came  for,  began  to  revile  him, 
and  challenged    him    to    fight,    which    the    fellow    refusing, 
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Caius,  in  a  fit  of  honest  passion,  beat  liini  soundly,  as  sueh 
a  mischief  maker  and  earrier  of  wicked  messages  deserved  ; 
which  coming  to  the  eais  of  Regan  and  her  husband,  they 
ordered  Caius  to  be  put  in  the  stocks,  thougli  he  was  a  mes- 
senger from  the  king  her  father,  and  in  that  character 
demanded  the  highest  respect ;  so  that  the  first  thing  the  king 
saw  when  he  entered  the  castle,  was  his  faithful  servant 
Caius  sitting  in  that  disgraceful  situation. 

This  was  but  a  bad  omen  of  the  reception  which  he  was  to 
expect ;  but  a  worse  followed,  when  upon  inquiry  for  his 
daughter  and  her  husband,  he  was  told  they  were  weary 
with  traveling  all  night,  and  could  not  see  him  ;  and  when 
lastly,  upon  his  insisting  in  a  positive  and  angry  manner  to 
see  them,  they  came  to  greet  him,  whom  should  he  see  in 
their  company  but  the  hated  Goneril,  who  had  come  to  tell 
her  own  story,  and  set  her  sister  against  the  king  her  father  ! 

This  sight  much  moved  the  old  man,  and  still  more  to  see 
Kegan  take  her  by  the  hand  ;  and  he  asked  Goneril  if  she 
was  not  ashamed  to  look  upon  his  old  white  beard.  And 
Regan  advised  him  to  go  home  again  with  Goneril,  and  live 
with  her  peaceably,  dismissing  half  of  his  attendants,  and 
to  ask  her  forgiveness  ;  for  he  was  old  and  wanted  discre- 
tion, and  must  l)e  ruled  and  led  by  persons  that  had  more 
discretion  than  himself.  And  Lear  showed  how  prepos- 
terous that  would  sound,  if  he  Avere  to  go  down  on  his  knees, 
and  beg  of  his  own  daughter  for  food  and  raiment,  and  he 
argued  against  such  ;in  unntitural  dependence,  declaring  his 
resolution  never  to  return  with  her,  but  to  stay  where  he 
was  with  Regan,  he  and  his  hundred  knights  ;  for  he  said 
that  slie  had  not  forgot  the  half  of  the  kingdom  which  he  had 
endowed  lier   with,    and   that   her  eves  were    not    fierce   like 
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(loiieril's,  but  mild  and  kind.     And  he  said  that  rather  than 
return  to  Goueril,  witli  halt  his  ti'uin   cut  off,   he  would  go 
over  to  France,  and  beg  a  wretched  pension  of  the  king  there, 
who   had  married  his  youngest  daughter   without  a  portion. 
But  he  was  mistaken  in    expecting    kinder   treatment   of 
•Regan  than  he  had  experienced    from   her   sister   Goneril. 
As  if  willing  to  outdo  ht'r  sister  in   untllial  behavior,    she 
declared    that    she  thought  fifty  knights  too  many  to  wait 
upon   him  :    that  five-and-twenty  were  enough.      Then  Lear, 
nigh  heart-broken,    turned    to    (Toneril,    and    said    that    he 
would  go  back    with    Iut,    for    her    lifty    doubled    five-and- 
twenty,    and   so  her  love  was  twice  as   much  as   Regan's. 
But  Goneril  excused  herself,   and  said,    "What  need  of  so 
many  as  five-and-twenty  ?  or  even    ten?    or    live?    when    he 
might    be    waited    upon     by  her    servants,    or    her    sister's 
servants  ?  "     So  these  two  wicked  daughters,  as  if  they  strove 
to  exceed  each  other  in  cruelty  to  their  old  father  who  had 
been  so  good  t<j  tliem,  liy  little  and  little  would  luvve  abated 
him  (_)f  all  his  train,   all  respect   (little  enough  for  him  that 
once  commanded  a  kingdom),   which  was  left  him  to  show 
that  he  had  ouce  been  a  king!      Not  that  a  splendid  train   is 
essential  to  happiness,  Imt  from   a  king  to    a    begjar    is    a 
haixl  change,  from  commanding  millions  to  l)e   without  one 
attendant;  and  it  was  the  ingratitude  in  his  daughters'  deny- 
ing it,  more  than  what  he  would  suffci-  by   the   want  of  it, 
which  pierced  this   poor  king  to  the   heart  ;    insonuich,   that 
with  this  double  ill-usage,  and  vexation  for  having  so  fool- 
ishly given  away  a  kingdom,  his  wits  began  to  be  unsettled, 
and  while  lie  said   he  knew   not    what,    he    vo^ved    revenge 
against  those  unnatural  hags,  and  to  make  examples  of  them 
that  should  be  a  teri'or  to  the  earth  ! 
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While  he  was  thus  idly  threatening  what  his  weak  arm 
couhl  never  execute,  uiglit  came  on,  and  a  h)ud  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  witli  rain  ;  and  his  daughters  still  per- 
sisting in  their  resolution  not  to  admit  his  followers,  he 
called  for  his  horses,  and  cliose  rather  to  encounter  the 
utmost  fury  of  the  storm  al)road,  than  stay  under  the  same 
roof  with  these  ungrateful  daughters  :  and  they,  saying  that 
the  injuries  which  wilful  men  procure  to  themselves  are  their 
just  punishment,  suffered  him  to  go  in  that  condition,  and 
shut  their  doors  upon  him. 

The  winds  were  high,  and  tlie  rain  and  storm  increased, 
when  the  old  man  sallied  forth  to  conil»;it  with  tiie  elements, 
less  sharp  than  his  dauglitci-s'  unkin<luess.  Foi-  hiany  miles 
about  there  was  s-carce  a  bush;  and  tiiere  upon  a  lieath, 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  tlu'  storm  in  a  dark  niglit,  <lid  king 
Lear  wander  out,  and  defy  the  winds  and  the  thunder :  and 
he  bid  the  wands  to  IjIow  the  earth  into  the  sea,  or  swell  the 
waves  of  the  sea  till  they  drow^ied  the  earth,  that  no  token 
might  remain  of  any  such  ungrateful  nniinal  as  man.  The 
old  king  Avas  now  left  with  no  other  companion  than  tlie  i)oor 
fool,  who  still  al)ided  with  liim,  with  his  nuM-ry  conceits 
striving  to  outjest  misfortune,  t-aying,  it  was  but  a  naughty 
night  to  swim  in,  and  truly  the  king  had  l)et'er  go  in  and  ask 
his  daughters'  blessing  : 

But  he  tlmt  has  a  little  tiny  wit. 
With  heigh-ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain! 
Must  make  content  with  his  fortunes  fit, 
Though  the  rain  it  rainetli  every  day : 

and  swearing  it  was  a  brave  night  to  cool  a  lady's  pride. 

Thus  poorly  accompanied,  this  once  gi'eat  monarch  was 
found  by  his  ever-faithful  servant  the  good  earl  of  Kent, 
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now  transformed  to  C'aius,  who  ever  followed  close  at  his 
side,  though  the  king  did  not  know  hiiu  to  he  the  earl  ;  and 
he  said,  "  Alas  !  sir,  are  you  here?  creatures  that  love  night, 
love  not  such  nights  as  these.  This  dreadful  storm  has 
driven  the  beasts  to  their  hiding  places.  Man's  nature  can- 
not endure  the  atniction  <jr  the  fear."  And  Lear  rebuked 
him  and  said  these  lesser  evils  were  not  felt,  where  a  gi-eater 
malady  was  fixed.  When  the  mind  is  at  ease,  the  body  has 
leisure  to  be  delicate  ;  l)ut  the  tempest  in  his  mind  did  take 
all  feeling  else  from  his  senses,  but  of  that  which  beat  at  his 
heart.  And  he  spoke  of  filial  ingratitude,  and  said  it  was  all 
one  as  if  the  mouth  should  tear  the  hand  for  lifting  food  to 
it ;  for  parents  were  hands  and  food  and  everything  to 
children. 

But  the  good  Cains  still  persisting  in  his  entreaties  that 
the  king  would  not  stay  out  in  the  open  aii,  at  last  per- 
suaded him  to  enter  a  little  wretched  hovel  which  stood  upon 
the  heath,  where  the  fool  first  entering,  sudtlenly  ran  back 
terrified,  saying  that  he  had  seen  a  spirit.  But  upon 
examination  this  spirit  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
poor  Bedlam  beggar,  who  had  crept  into  this  deserted  hovel 
for  shelter,  and  with  his  talk  about  devils  frighted  the  fool, 
— one  of  those  poor  lunatics  who  are  either  mad,  or  feign  to 
be  so,  the  better  to  extort  charity  from  the  compassionate 
country  people,  Avho  go  about  the  country,  calling  themselves 
poor  Tom  and  poor  Turlygood,  saying,  "Who  gives  any- 
thing to  poor  Tom?"  sticking  pins  and  nails  and  sprigs  of 
rosemary  into  their  arms  to  make  tliem  bleed  ;  and  with  such 
horrible  actions,  partly  by  prayers,  and  partly  with  lunatic 
curses,  they  move  or  terrify  the  ignorant  country-folks  into 
giving  them  alms.     This  poor  fellow  was  such  a  one  ;  and 
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the  king  seeing  him  in  so  -wretched  a,  plight,  with  nothing 
but  a  blanket  about  his  loins  to  cover  his  nakedness,  could 
not  be  persuaded  but  that  the  fellow  was  some  father  who 
had  given  all  away  to  his  daughters,  and  brought  himself  to 
that  pass  :  for  notliing  he  thought  could  bring  a  man  to  such 
wretchedness  but  the  liaving  unkind  daughters. 

And  from  this  anil  many  such  wild  speeches  which  he 
uttered,  tlie  good  Caius  plainly  ])erceived  that  he  was  not  in 
his  perfect  mind,  but  that  liis  daughters'  ill-usage  had  really 
made  him  to  go  mad.  And  now  the  loyalty  of  this  worthy 
earl  of  Kent  showed  itself  in  more  essential  services  than  he 
had  hitherto  found  opportunity  to  perform.  For  with  the 
assistance  of  some  of  the  kiug's  attendants  who  remained 
loyal,  he  had  the  person  of  his  royal  master  removed  at  ilay- 
break  to  the  castle  of  Dover,  where  his  own  friends  and 
iuHuence,  as  earl  of  Kent,  chietly  lay  ;  and  himself  embark- 
ing for  Fi'ance,  hastened  to  the  court  of  Cordelia,  and  did 
there  in  such  moving  terms  represent  the  pitiful  conditiou  of 
her  royal  father,  and  set  out  in  sucli  lively  colors  the 
inhumanity  of  her  sisters,  that  this  good  and  loving  child 
with  many  tears  besought  the  king,  her  husband,  that  he 
would  give  her  leave  to  embark  for  P^ngland  with  a  sutiicient 
power  to  subdue  these  cruel  daugliters  and  their  husbands, 
and  restore  the  old  king,  her  fatlicr,  to  his  throne  ;  wdiich 
being  granted,  she  set  forth,  and  with  a  royal  army  landed 
at  Dover. 

Lear,  liaving  by  some  chance  escMped  from  the  guardians 
which  the  good  earl  of  Kent  had  i)Ut  over  him  to  take  care 
of  him  in  his  lunacy,  was  found  by  some  of  Cordelia's  train, 
wandering  about  the  iields  near  Dover,  in  a  pitiable  condi- 
tion, stark  nuid,  and  singing  aloud  to  himself,  with  a  crowu 
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ii])ou  his  head  which  he  hnd  made  of  straw,  and  nettles,  and 
other  wikl  weeds  that  he  had  picked  np  in  tiie  corn-lields. 
By  the  advice  of  the  physicians,  Cordelia,  though  earnestly 
desirous  of  seeing  her  father,  was  prevailed  upon  to  put  off 
the  meeting,  till,  by  slee])  and  the  operation  of  herbs,  which 
they  gave  him,  he  sliould  be  restored  to  greater  composure. 
By  the  aid  of  these  skilful  physicians,  to  wln^m  Cordelia 
promised  all  her  gold  and  jewels  f(n'  the  I'ecovery  of  the  old 
king,  Lear  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  see  his  daughter. 

A  tender  sight  it  was  to  see  the  meeting  between  this 
father  and  daughter  ;  to  see  the  struggles  between  the  joy  of 
the  poor  old  king  at  beholding  again  his  once  darling  child, 
and  the  shame  at  receiving  such  filial  kindness  from  her 
whom  he  had  cast  off  for  so  siiiall  a-  fault  in  his  displeasure  ; 
both  these  passions  struggled  with  the  remains  of  his  malady, 
which  in  his  half-crazed  brain  sometimes  made  him  that  he 
scarce  remembered  where  he  was,  or  wlio  it  was  that  so 
kindly  kissed  him  and  spoke  to  him  :  and  then  he  would  beg 
the  stauders-by  not  to  laugh  at  him,  if  he  were  mistaken  in 
thinking  this  lady  to  be  his  daughter  Cordelia  !  And  then 
to  see  him  fall  on  his  knees  to  beg  pardon  of  his  child  ;  and 
she,  good  lady,  kneeling  all  the  while  to  ask  a  blessing  of 
him,  and  telling  him  that  it  did  not  become  him  to  kneel, 
but  it  Avas  her  duty,  for  she  was  his  child,  his  true  and  very 
child,  Cordelia!  And  she  kissed  him  (as  she  said)  to  kiss 
away  all  her  sisters'  unkindness,  and  said  that  they  might 
be  ashamed  of  themselves,  to  turn  their  old  kind  father  with 
liis  white  beard  out  into  the  cold  air,  when  her  enemy's  dog, 
thougii  it  had  bit  licr  (as  she  ])rcttily  expressed  it),  should 
have  stayed  by  her  lire  such  a  iiight  as  that,  and  warmed 
himself.      And  she  told  her  father  how  she  had  come  from 
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France  with  purpose  to  bring  him  some  assistance  ;  and  lie 
said  tliat  she  must  forget  and  forgive,  for  lie  was  old  and 
foolish,  and  did  not  know  what  he  did  ;  but  that  to  be  sure 
she  liad  great  cause  not  to  love  him,  but  her  sisters  had 
none.  And  Cordelia  said,  that  she  had  no  cause,  no  more 
than  they  had. 

So  we  will  leave  this  old  king  in  the  protection  of  this 
dutiful  and  loving  child,  where,  by  the  help  of  sleep  and 
medicine,  she  and  her  physicians  at  length  succeeded  in 
winding  up  the  untuned  and  jarring  senses  which  the  cruelty 
of  his  other  daughters  had  so  violently  shaken.  Let  us 
return  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  those  cruel  daughters. 

These  monsters  of  ingratitude,  who  had  been  so  false  to 
their  old  father,  could  not  be  expected  to  prove  more  faith- 
ful to  their  own  husbands.  They  soon  grew  tired  of  paying- 
even  the  appearance  of  duty  and  affection,  and  in  an  open 
way  showed  they  had  fixed  their  loves  upon  another.  It 
happened  that  the  object  of  their  guilty  loves  was  the  same. 
It  was  p]diiuuid,  a  natural  son  of  the  late  earl  of  Gloucester, 
who  l)y  his  treacheries  had  succeeded  in  disinheriting  his 
brother  PLdgar,  the  lawful  heir,  from  his  earldom,  and  by 
his  wicked  practices  was  now  earl  himself ;  a  wicked  man, 
and  a  fit  object  for  the  love  of  such  wicked  creatures  as 
Goneril  and  Kegan.  It  falling  out  about  this  time  that  the 
duke  of  Cornwall,  Kegan's  husband,  died,  Regan  immedi- 
ately declared  her  intention  of  wedtling  this  earl  of 
Gloucester,  which  rousing  the  jealousy  of  her  sister,  to  whom 
as  well  as  to  Kegan  this  wicked  earl  had  at  sundry  times  pro- 
fessed love,  Goneril  found  means  to  make  away  with  her 
sister  by  poison  ;  but  being  detected  in  her  practices,  and 
imprisoned    by   her   husband   the  duke  of   Albany   for  this 
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deed,  and  for  her  guilty  passion  for  the  earl,  which  had 
come  to  his  ears,  she  in  a  fit  of  disappointed  love  and  rage, 
shortly  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  Thus  the  justice  of 
Heaven  at  last  overtook  these  wicked  daughters. 

While  the  eyes  of  all  men  were  upon  this  event,  adniiring 
the  justice  displayed  in  their  deserved  deatlis,  the  same  eyes 
were  suddenly  taken  off  from  this  sight  to  admire  at  the 
mysterious  ways  of  tlie  same  })o\ver  in  tlie  melancholy  fate 
of  the  young  and  virtuous  daughter,  the  lady  Cordelia, 
whose  good  deeds  did  seem  to  deserve  a  more  fortunate 
conclusion  ;  l)ut  it  is  an  awful  truth,  that  innocence  and  piety 
are  not  always  successful  in  this  world.  The  forces  which 
Goneril  and  Regan  had  sent  out  under  the  command  of  the 
bad  earl  of  Gloucester  were  victorious  and  C-ordelia,  by  the 
practices  of  this  wicked  earl,  who  did  not  like  that  any 
sliould  stand  between  him  and  the  throne,  ended  her  life  in 
prison.  Thus,  Heaven  took  this  innocent  lady  to  itself  in 
her  young  years,  after  showing  her  to  the  world  an  illustrious 
example  of  filial  duty.  Lear  did  not  long  survive  this  kind 
child. 

Before  lie  died,  the  good  earl  of  Kent,  who  had  still 
attended  his  old  master's  steps  from  the  first  of  his  daugh- 
ters' ill  usage  to  this  sad  period  of  his  decay,  tried  to  make 
him  understand  that  it  was  he  who  had  followed  him  under 
the  name  of  Caius  ;  but  Lear's  care-crazed  brain  at  that  time 
could  not  c(nnprehend  how  that  could  be,  or  lum  Kent  and 
Caius  could  be  the  same  person  :  so  Kent  thought  it  needless 
to  troubU;  liim  with  explanations  at  such  a  time  ;  and  Lear 
soon  after  expiring, — this  faithful  servant  to  the  king, 
between  age  and  grief  for  liis  old  master's  vexations,  soon 
followed  him  to  the  grave. 
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How  tlie  judginent  of  Heaven  overtook  the  bad  earl  of 
Gloucester,  whose  treasons  were  discovered,  aad  himself 
slain  in  single  combat  with  his  brother,  the  lawful  earl  ;  and 
how  Goneril's  husband,  the  duke  of  Albany,  who  was  inno- 
cent of  the  death  of  Cordelia,  and  had  never  encouraged 
his  lady  in  her  wicked  proceedings  against  her  father, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Britain  after  the  death  of  Lear,  is 
needless  here  to  nairate  ;  Lear  and  his  Three  Daughters 
being  dead,  whose  adventures  alone  concern  our  story. 


MACBETH. 

When  Duncan  the  Meek  reigned  king  of  Scotland,  there 
lived  a  great  thane,  or  lord,  called  Macbeth.  This  IMac- 
beth  was  a  near  kinsman  to  the  king,  and  in  great  esteem  at 
court  for  his  valor  and  conduct  in  tlie  wars  ,  an  example  of 
which  he  had  lately  given,  in  defeating  a  rebel  army  assisted 
by  the  troops  of  Norway  in  terrible  nnmliers. 

The  two  Scottish  generals,  lAEacbeth  and  Bancpio,  return- 
ing victorious  from  this  great  battk',  their  way  lay  over  a 
blasted  heath,  where  they  Avere  stopped  by  the  strange 
appearance  of  three  figures  like  women,  except  that  they  had 
beards,  and  their  withered  skins  and  wild  attire  made  them 
look  not  like  any  earthly  creatures.  Macbeth  first  addressed 
them,  when  they,  seemingly  offended,  laid  each  one  her 
choppy  finger  upon  her  skinny  lips,  in  token  of  silence  ;  and 
the  first  of  them  saluted  Maeljetii  with  the  title  of  thane  of 
Glamis.  Tlie  general  was  not  a  little  startled  to  find  him- 
self known  by  such  creatures  ;  but  how  much  more,  Avhen 
the  second  of  them  followed  up  that  salute  by  giving  him 
the  title  of  thane  of  Cawdor,  to  which  honor  lie  had  no  pre- 
tensions ;  and  again  the  third  l)id  iiiiii,  ''  All  hail!   king  that 
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shalt  be  hereafter!  "  Such  :i  pioplictic  iireetiiiii;  might  well 
amaze  him  who  knew  tli:it  wliilr  tlic  king's  sons  lived  he 
conld  not  hope  to  succeed  to  Ihc  tlironc  Tlien  turning  to 
Banquo,  they  pronounced  him,  in  a  sort  of  riddling  terms, 
to  be  lesser  thou  llacbeth  ami  yreater!  not  so  lioppy^  hut 
much  happier!  and  prophesied  that  though  he  should  never 
reigu,  yet  his  sons  after  him  should  be  kings  in  Scotland. 
They  then  turned  into  air  and  vanished;  by  which  the 
generals  knew  them  to  be  weird  sisters  or  witches. 

AVhile  they  stood  pondering  on  the  strangeness  of  this 
adventure,  there  arrived  certain  messengers  from  the  king, 
who  were  empowered  Ity  him  to  confer  upon  iVIacbeth  tlie 
dignity  of  thane  of  Cawdor :  an  event  so  miraculously 
corresponding  Avith  the  prediction  of  the  Avitclies  astonished 
Macbeth,  and  he  stood  wrapped  in  amazement,  uuMble  to 
make  reply  to  the  messengers ;  and  in  that  point  of  time 
swelling  hopes  arose  in  liis  mind,  that  tlie  prediction  of  tlie 
third  witch  might  in  like  manner  liave  its  accomplishment, 
and  that  he  sliould  one  day  reign  king  in  Scotland. 

Turning  to  Banquo,  he  said,  "  Do  you  not  hope  that  your 
children  shall  be  kings,  wlien  wliat  the  witches  promised  to 
me  has  so  wonderfully  come  to  pass?"  "That  hope," 
answered  the  general,  "  might  enkindle  you  to  aim  at  the 
throne  ;  but  oftentimes  these  ministers  of  darkness  tell  us 
truths  in  little  things,  to  betray  us  into  deeds  of  greatest 
consequence." 

But  tlie  wicked  suggestions  of  the  w  itches  liad  sunk  too 
deep  into  the  mind  of  ]\Iaclietli  to  :i]h)\v  liiiii  to  attend  to 
the  warnings  of  tlie  good  l>:in({iio.  From  that  time  he  bent 
all  his  thoughts  how  to  compiiss  the  throne  oi  Scotland. 

Macbeth  had  a  wife  to  whom  he  co'.iimunicated  the  strange 
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predietiou  of  the  weird  sisters,  aiul  its  partial  accomplish- 
nient.  She  was  a  bad,  ambitious  woman,  and  so  as  her 
husband  and  herself  coidd  ari'ive  at  greatness,  she  cared  not 
much  by  what  means.  She  s})urred  on  the  reluctant 
purpose  of  Macbeth,  who  felt  compunction  at  the  thoughts 
of  blood,  and  did  not  cease  to  represent  the  murder  of  the 
king  as  a  step  absolutely  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
flattering  i)ropliecy. 

It  hai)pened  at  this  time  that  tlie  king,  who  out  of  his 
royal  condescension  would  oftentimes  visit  his  principal 
nobility  ui)on  gracious  terms,  came  to  Macbetli's  liouse, 
attended  by  his  two  sons,  ]\I:ilcobn  and  Donalljain,  and  a 
numerous  train  of  thanes  and  attendants,  tlie  more  to  honor 
Macbeth  for  tiie  triumphal  success  of  his  wars. 

The  castle  of  jMacbeth  was  ph-asantly  situated,  and  the 
air  about  it  was  sweet  and  wholesome,  which  appeared  liy 
the  nests  which  the  martlet,  or  swallow,  had  built  under  all 
the  jutting  friezes  and  buttresses  of  the  Imilding,  wherever 
it  found  a  place  of  advantage  ;  for  where  those  l)irds  most 
breed  and  haunt,  the  air  is  observed  to  be  delicate.  The 
king  entered  well-pleased  with  the  place,  and  not  less  so 
with  the  at'y-^tious  and  respect  of  his  honored  hostess,  lady 
Macbeth,  who  had  the  art  of  covering  treacherous  i)urposes 
with  smil  s  ;  and  c(iuld  look  like  the  innocent  flower,  while 
she  was  indeed  the  serpent  under  it. 

The  king,  being  tired  with  his  journey,  went  early  to  bed, 
and  in  his  state-room  two  grooms  of  his  chamber  (as  was 
the  custom)  slept  beside  him.  He  had  been  unusually 
pleased  with  his  I'eception,  an-l  had  made  })resents  l)efore  he 
retired  to  his  princi[)al  olliceis ;  nnd  among  the  rest,  had 
sent  a  rich  diamond  to  lady  Macbeth,  greeting  her  l)y  the 
name  of  his  most  kind  hostess. 
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Now  was  the  inidcde  of  night,  when  ovrr  half  tlie  world 
nature  seems  dead,  and  wieked  dreams  abuse  men's  minds 
asleep,  and  nc^ne  liut  tlie  wolf  ami  tiie  murderer  is  abroad. 
This  was  the  time  when  lady  ]Mael)eth  waked  to  plot  the 
murder  of  the  kinn'.  She  would  not  lia\'e  undertaken  a 
deed  so  abhorrent  to  her  sex,  Ijut  that  she  feared  her  hus- 
band's nature,  that  it  was  too  full  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  to  do  a  contrived  murder.  She  knew  him  to  be 
andjitious,  but  withal  to  be  scrupulous,  and  not  yet  prepared 
for  that  height  of  crime  which  conunonly  ni  the  end  ac- 
companies inordinate  ambition.  She  liad  won  Jiim  to  con- 
sent to  the  murder,  l)ut  she  doubted  his  n'sohition  ;  and  she 
feared  that  the  natural  tenderness  of  his  disposition  (more 
humane  than  her  own)  would  come  belwreu,  and  defeat  the 
pur[)ose.  So  with  her  own  hands  armed  with  a  dagger,  she 
approached  the  king's  bed;  having  taken  care  to  ply  the 
grooms  of  his  chamber  so  with  wine,  that  they  slept  intoxi- 
cated, and  careless  of  their  charge.  There  lay  l^uncan,  in 
a  sound  sleep  after  the  fatigues  of  his  journey,  and  as  she 
viewed  him  earnestly  there  was  something  in  his  face,  as  he 
slept,  which  resend)led  her  own  father  ;  and  she  had  not  the 
courage  to  proceed. 

She  returned  to  confer  with  lier  husband.  His  resolution 
had  begun  to  stagger.  He  considered  that  there  were  strong 
reasons  against  the  deed.  In  the  lirst  place,  he  was  not 
oidy  a  subject,  but  a  near  kinsman  to  the  king  ;  and  lie  had 
been  his  host  and  entertainer  that  day,  whose  duty,  by  the 
laws  of  hosjjitality,  it  w^as  to  shut  the  door  against  his 
murderers,  not  bear  the  knife  himself.  Then  he  considered 
how  just  and  merciful  a  king  this  Duncan  had  been,  how 
clear  of  offence  to  his  suljjects,  how   loving   to  his   nobility, 
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and  ill  particular  to  him  ;  that  such  kings  are  the  peculiar 
care  of  Heaven,  and  their  sulijec*s  doiildy  iKumd  1o  revenge 
their  deaths.  Besides,  by  the  favors  of  the  king,  Maclx'tii 
stood  high  in  tlie  oi)inion  of  all  sorts  of  nu'ii,  and  how  would 
those  lionors  be  stained  by  tiie  reputation  of  so  foul  a 
murder  ! 

In  these  conllicts  of  the  mind  lady  JNIaelteth  found  her 
luisband  inclining  to  the  better  part,  and  resolving  to  pro- 
ceed no  further,  liut  she  ])eing  a  woman  not  easily  shaken 
from  her  evil  piir[)ose,  began  to  pour  in  at  his  ears  words 
which  infust'd  a  portion  of  her  own  spirit  into  his  mind, 
assigning  reason  upon  reason  wiiy  he  shoidd  not  shrink  from 
wlitit  he  had  undertaken  ;  how  easy  the  deed  was  ;  Iiow  soon 
it  would  be  over;  and  how  the  action  of  one  sliort  night 
would  give  to  all  tlieir  nights  and  days  to  come  sovereign 
sway  and  royalty  !  Then  she  threw  contem{)t  on  his  change 
of  i)urpose,  and  accused  him  of  fickleness  and  cowardice  ; 
and  declared  that  she  had  given  suck,  and  knew  how  tender 
it  was  to  love  the  l)al)e  that  milked  her;  but  she  would, 
while  it  was  smiling  in  her  fac',  have  jjlucked  it  from  her 
breast,  and  dashed  its  brains  out,  if  she  had  so  swoi'u  to  do 
it,  as  he  had  sworn  to  perform  that  murder.  Then  she 
added,  how  practicable  it  was  to  lay  the  guilt  of  the  deed 
upon  the  drunken  sleepy  grooms.  And  with  the  valor  of 
her  tongue  she  so  chastised  his  sluggish  resolutions,  that  he 
ouce  more  summoned  up  courage  to  the  bloody  business. 

So,  taking  the  dagger  in  his  hand,  he  softly  stole  in  the 
dark  to  the  room  where  Duncan  lay  ;  and  as  he  went,  he 
thought  he  saw  another  dagger  in  the  air,  with  the  handle 
towards  him,  and  on  the  blade  and  at  the  point  of  it  drops 
of  blood  :  but  when  he   tiii'd  to  grasi)   at   if,    it  was  nothins; 
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but  air,  a  mere  phantasm  proceeding  from  his  own  hot  and 
oppressed  brain  and  the  business  he  had  in  hand. 

Getting  rid  of  this  fear,  he  entered  the  king's  room,  whom 
he  dispatched  with  one  stroke  of  his  dagger.  Just  as  he 
had  done  the  murder,  one  of  tiie  grooms,  who  slept  in  the 
chamber.  Laughed  in  his  sh'ej),  and  the  other  cried, 
"  Murder,"  which  wok;  them  botli ;  but  they  said  a  short 
prayer;  one  of  them  said,  "  God  bless  us  !  "  and  the  other 
answered  "Amen;"  and  addressed  themselves  to  sleep 
again.  JNIacbeth,  wlio  stood  listening  to  them,  tried  to  say, 
"Amen,"  when  the  fellow  said,  "  Ciod  bless  us!"  but, 
though  he  iiad  most  need  of  a  blessing,  the  word  stuck  in 
his  throat,  and  he  could  nt)t  pronounce  it. 

Again  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice  which  cried,  "•  Sleep  no 
more  :  IMacbeth  doth  murder  sleep,  the  innocent  sleep,  that 
noiirislu's  life."  Still  it  cried,  "  Slee[)  no  more,"  to  all  the 
house,  "Glainis  hath  murdered  sleep,  and  therefore  Cawdor 
shall  slee[)  no  more,  Macbeth  shall  slee^)  no  more." 

With  such  horrible  imaginations  Macbeth  returned  to  his 
listening  wife,  who  began  to  tliiiik  he  had  failed  of  his 
purpose,  and  that  the  deed  was  somehow  frustrated.  He 
came  in  so  distracted  a  state  that  she  reproached  him  with 
his  want  of  firmness,  and  sent  him  to  wash  his  hands  of  the 
blood  which  stained  them,  while  she  took  his  dagger,  with 
purpose  to  stain  the  cheeks  of  the  grooms  with  blood,  to 
make  it  seem  their  guilt. 

Morning  came,  and  with  it  the  discovery  of  the  murder, 
which  could  not  be  concealed  ;  and  though  Macbeth  and  his 
lady  made  great  show  of  grief,  and  the  proofs  against  the 
grooms  (tlie  dagger  l)eiug  produced  against  them  and  tiieir 
faces  smeared  with  blood)   were  suttlciently  strong,  yet  the 
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entire  suspicion  fell  upon  Macbeth,  whose  inducements  to 
such  a  deed  were  so  nuieli  more  forcible  than  such  poor  silly 
grooms  could  be  supposed  to  have  ;  and  Duncan's  two  sous 
fled.  Malcolm,  the  eldest,  sought  for  refuge  in  the  English 
court;  and  the  youngest,  Donalbain,  made  his  escape  to 
Ireland. 

The  king's  sons,  who  should  have  succeeded  him,  having 
thus  vacated  the  throne,  Macbeth  as  next  heir  was  crowned 
king,  and  thus  the  prediction  of  the  weird  sisters  was  literally 
accomplished. 

Though  placed  so  high,  Macbeth  and  his  queen  could  not 
forget  the  prophecy  of  the  weird  sisters,  that,  though 
Macbeth  should  be  king,  yet  not  his  children,  but  the 
children  of  Banquo,  should  l)e  kings  after  him.  The  tliought 
of  this,  and  that  they  had  defiled  their  hands  with  blood, 
and  done  so  great  crimes,  only  to  place  the  posterity  of 
Banquo  upon  the  throne,  so  rankled  within  them,  that  they 
determined  to  put  to  death  both  Banquo  and  his  son,  to  make 
void  the  predictions  of  the  weird  sisters,  which  in  their  own 
case  had  been  so  remarkably  brought  to  pass. 

For  this  purpose  they  made  a  great  supper,  to  which  they 
invited  all  the  chief  thanes  ;  and,  among  the  rest,  with  marks 
of  particular  respect,  Banquo  and  his  son  Fleance  were 
invited.  I'he  way  l)y  which  Iknupio  Avas  to  pass  to  the 
palace  at  night,  was  beset  l»y  unu'derers  appointed  by 
Macbeth,  who  stabbed  Banquo  ;  but  in  the  scuffle  Fleance 
escaped.  From  tliat  Fleance  descended  a  race  of  monarchs 
who  afterwards  filled  the  Scottish  tlirone,  ending  with  James 
the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  the  First  of  England,  under  whom 
the  two  crowns  of  England  ;iud  Seollnnd  were  united. 

At  supper,  tiie  (jueen,  whose  manners  were  in  the   highest 
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degree  affable  and  royal,  played  tlie.  hostess  with  a  graceful- 
ness and  attention  which  conciliated  every  one  present,  and 
Macbeth  discoursed  freely  with  the  thanes  and  nobles,  say- 
ing, that  all  that  w:is  honorable  in  the  conntry  was  under 
his  roof,  if  he  had  but  his  good  frieuil  Banquo  present,  whom 
yet  he  hoped  he  should  rather  have  to  chide  for  neglect,  than 
to  lament  for  any  mischance.  Just  at  these  words  the  ghost 
of  Banquo,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  murdered,  entered  the 
room,  and  placed  himself  on  the  chair  which  Macbeth  was 
about  to  occupy.  Though  Macbeth  was  a  bold  man,  and 
one  that  could  have  faced  the  devil  without  trembling,  at 
this  horrible  sight  his  cheeks  turned  white  with  fear,  and  he 
stood  (juite  unmanned  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ghost. 
His  queen  and  all  the  nobles,  who  saw  nothing,  but  perceiv- 
ing him  gazing  (as  they  thought)  upon  an  empty  chair,  took 
it  for  a  fit  of  distraction  ;  and  she  reproached  him,  whispering 
that  it  w;is  but  the  same  fancy  which  made  him  see  the 
dagger  in  the  air,  when  he  was  about  to  kill  Duncan.  But 
Macbeth  continued  to  see  the  ghost,  and  gave  no  heed  to  all 
they  could  say,  while  he  addressed  it  with  distracted  words, 
yet  so  significant,  that  his  (jueen,  fearing  the  dreadful  secret 
would  be  disclosed,  in  great  haste  dismissed  the  guests, 
excusing  the  infirmity  of  Mticbeth  as  a  disorder  he  was  often 
troubled  with. 

To  such  dreadful  fancies  Macbeth  was  subject.  His 
queen  and  he  had  their  sleeps  afflicted  with  terrible  dreams, 
and  the  blood  of  Banquo  troubled  them  not  more  than  the 
escape  of  Fleance,  whom  now  they  looked  upon  as  father  to 
a  line  of  kings,  who  should  keep  their  posterity  out  of  the 
throne.  With  these  miserable  thoughts  they  found  no  peace, 
and  Macbeth  determined  once  more  to  seek  out  the  weird 
sisters,  and  know  from  them  the  worst. 
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He  sought  them  in  a  cave  upon  the  heath,  where  they 
who  knew  by  foresight  of  his  cominj,  were  engaged  in  pre- 
paring their  dreadful  charms,  by  which  they  conjured  up 
infernal  spirits  to  reveal  to  them  futurity.  Their  horrid 
ingredients  were  toads,  l)ats,  and  serpents,  the  eye  of  a 
newt,  and  the  tongue  of  a  dog,  the  leg  of  a  lizard,  and  the 
wing  of  the  night  owl,  the  scale  of  a  dragon,  the  tooth  of  a 
wolf,  the  maw  of  the  ravenous  salt  sea  shark,  the  niumniy  of 
a  witch,  the  root  of  the  poisonous  hemlock  (tliis  to  have 
effect  must  be  digged  in  the  d:irk),  the  gall  of  a  goat,  and 
the  liver  of  a  Jew,  with  slips  of  the  yew  tree  that  roots  itself 
in  graves  and  the  lingt'r  of  a  dead  child:  all  these  were  set 
on  to  boil  in  a  great  kettle,  or  c:\ldroii,  which,  as  fast  as  it 
grew  too  hot,  was  cooled  witii  a  Imlioon's  lilood  :  to  these 
they  poured  in  the  bloo<l  of  a  sow  that  had  eaten  her  young, 
and  they  threw  into  the  tin  me  the  grease  that  had  sweaten 
from  a  murderer's  gilibet.  ]Jy  these  cliarms  they  lioiiiid  the 
infernal  spirits  to  answer  their  (piestions. 

It  was  demanded  of  Macbeth,  whether  he  would  have  liis 
doubts  resolved  by  them,  or  ])y  their  nuisters,  the  spirits. 
He,  nothing  daunted  l)y  the  dreadful  ceremonies  which  lie 
saw,  boldly  answered,  "  Where  are  they?  let  me  see  them.'' 
And  they  called  tlie  spirits,  which  were  three.  And  the 
first  arose  in  the  likeness  of  an  armed  head,  and  he  called 
Macbeth  by  name,  and  bid  him  beware  of  the  thane  of  Fife  ; 
for  which  caution  Macbeth  thanked  him  ;  for  INIacbeth  had 
entertained  a  jealousy  of  ^lacduff,  the  thane  of  Fife. 

And  the  second  spirit  arose  in  the  likeness  of  a  bloody 
child,  and  he  called  Macbeth  by  name,  and  bid  iiim  luive  no 
fear,  but  laugh  to  scorn  the  power  of  man,  for  none  of 
woman  born  should  have  power  to  huit  him  ;  and  he  advised 
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him  to  be  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute.  "Then  live,  Macduff !  " 
cried  the  king ;  ''what  need  1  fear  of  thee?  but  yet  I  will 
make  assurance  doubly  sure.  Thou  shalt  not  live  ;  that  I 
may  tell  pale-hearted  Fear  it  lies,  and  sleep  in  spite  of 
tininder." 

The  spirit  being  dismissed,  a  third  arose  in  the  form  of  a 
child  crowned,  with  a  tree  in  his  hand.  He  called  Macbeth 
by  name,  and  conifortfd  him  against  conspiracies,  saying, 
that  he  should  never  be  vanquished,  until  the  wood  of 
Birnani  to  Dunsinane  Hill  siiould  coinc  against  him. 
"Sweet  l)odements  !  good  I  "  cried  iMacbeth ;  "who  can 
unfix  the  forest,  and  move  it  from  its  earth-bound  roots?  I 
see  I  shall  live  the  usual  period  of  man's  life,  and  not  be  cut 
off  by  a  violent  death.  But  my  heart  throbs  to  know  one 
thing.  Tell  nu\  if  your  art  can  tell  so  nnich,  if  Banquo's 
issue  shall  ever  reign  in  this  kingdom?  " 

Here  the  caldron  sank  into  the  ground,  and  a  noise  of 
music  was  heard,  and  eight  shadows,  like  kings,  passed  by 
Macbeth,  and  Bamjuo  last,  who  l)ore  a  glass  which  showed 
the  figures  of  many  more,  and  Banquo  all  bloody  smiled 
upon  Macbeth,  and  pointed  to  them ;  by  which  Macbeth 
knew,  that  these  were  tlie  posterity  of  Banquo,  who  should 
reign  after  him  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  witches,  with  a  sound 
of  soft  music,  and  with  dancing,  making  a  show  of  duty  and 
welcome  to  Macbeth,  vanished.  And  from  this  time  the 
thoughts  of  Macbeth  were  all  bloody  and  dreadful. 

The  first  thing  he  heard  when  he  got  out  of  the  witches' 
cave,  was  that  Macduff,  thane  of  Fife,  had  fled  to  England, 
to  join  the  army  which  was  forming  against  him  under 
Malcolm,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  king,  with  intent  to  dis- 
place Macbeth,  and  set  Malcolm,   the  right  heir,  upon  the 
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throne.  Macbeth,  stunii-  with  ra2;e,  set  upon  the  castle  of 
Macduff,  and  put  his  wife  and  cliildren,  whom  the  thane  had 
left  behind,  to  tlie  sword,  and  extended  the  slaughter  to  all 
who  claimed  the  least  relationsliip  to  iNIacduff. 

These  and  such-lilve  deeds  aliemitcd  the  minds  of  all  liis 
chief  nobility  from  liim.  Such  as  could,  tied  to  join  with 
Malcolm  and  Macduff,  who  were  now  approaching  with  a 
powerful  army  which  they  had  raised  in  England  ;  and  the 
rest  secretly  wished  success  to  their  arms,  though  for  fear  of 
Macbeth  they  could  take  no  active  part.  His  recruits  went 
on  slowly.  P^veryliody  hated  the  tyrant,  nobody  loved  or 
honored  him;  but  all  suspected  him,  and  he  began  to  envy 
the  condition  of  Duncan,  whom  he  had  murdered,  who  slept 
soundly  in  his  grave,  against  whom  treason  had  done  its 
worst ;  steel  nor  poison,  domestic  malice  nor  foreign  levies, 
could  hurt  him  an}'  longer. 

While  these  things  were  acting,  the  queen,  who  had  been 
the  sole  partner  in  his  wickedness,  in  whose  bosom  he  could 
sometimes  seek  a  momentary  repose  from  those  terrible 
dreams  which  afflicted  them  both  niglitly,  died,  it  is  sup- 
posed, by  her  own  hands,  unable  to  bear  the  remorse  of 
guilt,  and  public  hate  ;  by  which  event  he  was  left  alone, 
without  a  soul  to  love  or  care  for  him,  or  a  friend  to  whom 
he  could  confide  his  wicked  purposes. 

He  grew  careless  of  life,  and  wished  for  death;  but  the 
near  approach  of  Malcolm's  army  roused  in  him  wiiat 
remained  of  his  ancient  courage,  and  he  determined  to  die 
(as  he  expressed  it) ,  "with  ai-uior  on  his  back."  Besides 
this,  the  hollow  promises  of  the  witclies  had  filled  him  with 
false  confidence,  and  he  remembered  the  sayings  of  the 
spirits,  that  none  of  woman  born  was  to  hurt  liim,   and   that 
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he  was  never  to  be  vanquished  till  Birnam  wood  should  come 
to  Dunsiuane,  Avhich  he  thought  could  never  be.  So  he  shut 
himself  up  in  liis  castle,  whose  impregnable  strengtii  was  such 
as  defied  a  siege  :  here  he  sullenly  awaited  the  approach  of 
IMak'olm.  When  upon  a  day,  there  came  a  messenger  to 
him,  pale 'and  shaking  with  fear,  almost  unable  to  report 
tliat  which  he  h;id  seen  ;  for  he  averred,  that  as  he  stood 
upon  his  watch  on  the  hill,  he  looked  towards  Birnam,  aud 
to  his  thinking  the  wood  began  to  move  !  "  Liar  and  slave," 
cried  Macbeth,  "  if  thou  speakest  false,  thou  shalt  hang  alive 
U[)()n  the  next  tree,  till  famine  end  thee.  If  thy  tale  be  true, 
I  care  not  if  thou  dost  as  much  by  me  :  "  for .  JMacbeth  now 
began  to  faint  in  resolution,  and  to  dou])t  tlie  equivocal 
speeches  of  the  spirits.  He  was  not  to  fear,  till  Birnam 
wood  should  come  to  Dunsinane  ;  and  now  a  wood  did  move  ! 
'•However,"  said  he,  "■  if  this  which  he  avouches  be  true, 
let  us  arm  and  out.  There  is  no  flying  hence,  nor  staying 
here.  I  begin  to  be  weai'y  of  the  sun,  and  wish  my  life  at 
an  end."  AVith  these  desperate  speeches  he  sallied  forth 
upon  the  besiegers,  who  had  now  come  uj)  to  the  castle. 

The  strange  appearance,  which  had  given  the  messenger 
an  idea  of  a  wood  moving  is  easily  solved.  When  the 
bi'sieging  army  marched  through  the  wood  of  Birnam, 
Malcolm,  like  a  skilful  general,  instructed  his  soldiers  to  hew 
down  every  one  a  bough  and  bear  it  before  him  by  way  of 
concealing  the  true  nund^er  of  his  host.  This  marching  of 
the  soldiers  with  boughs  had  at  a  distance  the  appearance 
which  had  frightened  the  messenger.  Thus  were  the  words 
of  the  spirit  brought  to  pass,  in  a  sense  different  from  tliat 
in  which  Macbetli  had  understood  them,  and  one  great  hold 
of  his  confidence  was  gone. 
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And  now  a  severe  skirmishing  took  place,  in  which 
Macbetli,  though  feebly  supported  by  those  wlio  called  them- 
selves his  friends,  but  in  reality  hated  the  tyrant  and  inclined 
to  the  party  of  Malcolm  and  Macduff,  yet  fought  witli  the 
extreme  of  rage  and  valor,  cutting  to  p'eces  all  who  were 
opposed  1o  him,  till  he  came  to  whe:e  INIacduff  was  lighting. 
Seeing  jNIacdutf,  and  remembering  the  caution  of  the  spirit 
who  had  counselled  him  to  avoid  Macduff  al)ove  all  men,  he 
would  have  turned,  but  Macduff,  who  had  been  seeking  him 
through  the  whole  fight,  oi)posed  his  turning,  and  a  fierce 
contest  ensued ;  Macduff  giving  him  man}"  foul  reproaches 
for  the  murder  of  his  wife  and  children.  Macbetli,  whose 
soul  was  charged  enough  with  blood  of  that  family  already, 
would  still  have  declined  the  combat ;  but  Macduff  still  urged 
him  to  it,  calling  him  tyrant,  murderer,  hell-hound,  and 
villain. 

Then  Macbeth  remembered  the  words  of  the  sj^irit,  how 
none  of  woman  born  should  hurt  him  ;  and  smiling  confi- 
dently, he  said  to  Macduff,  ''  Thou  losest  thy  labor,  Macduff. 
As  easily  thou  mayest  impress  the  air  with  thy  swf)rd,  as 
make  me  vulnerable.  I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must 
noi  yield  to  one  of  woman  born  " 

"  Despair  thy  charm,"  said  Macduff,  "  and  let  that  lying 
spirit  whom  thou  hnst  served,  tell  thee,  that  Macduff  was 
never  born  of  woman,  never  as  the  ordinary  manner  of  men 
is  to  be  born,  but  was  untimely  taken  from  his  mother." 

"  Accursed  be  the  tongue  which  tells  me  so,"  said  the 
trembling  Macbeth,  who  felt  his  last  hold  of  confidence  give 
way;''  and  let  nevn-  mnn  in  future  believe  the  lying 
equivocations  of  witciics  :nid  juggling  spirits,  who  deceive  us 
in  words  which  have  double  senses,  and  while  tli(>y  keep  tlu'ir 
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promise    literally,    disappoint   our   hopes    with    a    different 
meaning.     I  will  not  fight  with  thee." 

''  Then  live  !  "  said  the  scornful  Macduff ;  '•'•  we  will  have 
a  show  of  thee,  as  men  show  monsters,  and  a  painted  board, 
on  which  shall  be  written,  '  Here  men  may  see  the  tyrant!  " 

''  Never,"  said  Macbeth,  whose  courage  returned  with 
despair;  "  1  will  not  live  to  kiss  the  ground  before  young 
Malcolm's  feet,  and  to  be  baited  with  the  curses  of  the 
rabble.  Though  Birnam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane,  and 
thou  opposed  to  me,  who  wast  never  born  of  woman,  yet 
will  I  try  the  last."  With  these  frantic  words  he  threw  him- 
self upon  Macduff,  who,  after  a  severe  struggle,  in  the  end 
overcame  him,  and  cutting  off  his  head,  made  a  present  of 
it  to  the  young  and  lawful  king,  Malcolm  ;  who  took  upon 
him  the  government,  Avhich,  by  the  machinations  of  the 
usurper,  he  had  so  long  ln'cn  deprived  of,  and  ascended  the 
throne  of  Duncan  the  Meek  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
nobles  and  the  people. 
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CYMBELINE. 

During  the  time  of  Augustus  Cii^sar,  emperor  of  Rome, 
there  reigned  in  Enghuiil  (which  Avas  then  calliMl  nritaiu)  a 
king  whose  name  was  C'vmbeline. 

Cymbeline's  first  wife  died  wlien  his  three  ehihlren  (two 
sons  and  a  daughter)  were  very  young.  Imogen,  the  eldi'.^t 
of  these  chil(h-en,  was  brought  up  in  her  fatlier's  court;  but 
by  a  strange  cliance  the  two  sons  of  C'vmbeline  were  stolen 
out  of  their  nursery,  when  the  eldest  was  ])ut  three  years  of 
age,  and  the  youngest  quite  an  infant  ;  and  Cvm1)eliiie  could 
never  discover  what  was  liecome  of  them,  or  l)y  whom  they 
were  conveyed  away. 

Cymbeline  was  twice  marriinl  :  his  second  wife  was  a 
wicked,  plotting  woman,  and  a  cniel  stepmotlirr  to  Imogen, 
Cyndjeline's  daughter  by  his  first  wife. 

'Jlie  ({ueen,  though  she  hated  Imogen,  yrt  wLsIkmI  h'>r  to 
marry  a  sou  of  her  own  by  a  former  husband  (she  also 
having  been  twice  marrieil)  :  for  by  this  means  she  hoped 
upon  the  dt'ath  of  Cymlieline  to  place  the  crown  of  I>ritain 
upon  till'  lie:id  ol'  her  son  Clotcn  :  foi-  she  knew  that,  if  the 
king's  sons  wvvr  not  found,  the  |)rinccss  Imogen  nuist  be  the 
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king's  heir,  lint  this  di'sigii  was  prevented  by  Imogen  her- 
self, who  married  witliout  the  consent  or  even  knowledge  of 
her  father  or  the  queen. 

Posthunius  (for  that  was  the  name  of  Imogen's  husband) 
was  the  best  scholar  and  most  accomplished  gentleman  of 
that  age.  His  father  died  fighting  in  the  wars  for 
Cymbeline,  and  soon  after  his  ])irth  his  mother  died  also  for 
grief  at  the  loss  of  her  husband. 

Cymbeline,  pitying  the  helpless  state  of  this  orphan,  took 
Posthumus  (Cymbeline  having  given  him  that  name,  because 
he  was  born  after  his  father's  death),  and  educated  him  in 
his  own  court. 

Imogen  and  Posthumus  were  both  taught  by  the  same 
masters,  and  were  play-fellows  from  their  infancy  ;  they 
loved  each  other  teudei'ly  when  they  were  children,  and  their 
atfection  continuing  to  increase  with  their  years,  when  they 
grew  uf)  they  ])rivately  married. 

The  disapi)ointed  queen  soon  learnt  this  seci'et,  for  she 
kept  spies  constantly  in  watch  upon  the  actions  of  her 
daughter-in-law,  and  she  immediately  told  the  king  of  the 
marriage  of  Imogen  with  Postliumus. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  wrath  of  Cymbeline,  when  he 
heard  that  his  daughter  had  been  so  forgetful  of  her  high 
dignity  as  to  marry  a  subject.  He  commanded  Posthumi  s 
to  leave  Britain,  and  lianished  him  from  iiis  native  country 
forever. 

The  queen,  who  pretended  to  pity  Imogen  for  the  grief 
she  suffered  at  losing  her  husband,  offei'ed  to  procure  tliem  a 
private  meeting  before  Posthuuuis  set  out  on  liis  journey  to 
Rome,  which  place  he  had  chosen  for  his  residence  in  his 
banishment :  this  seeming  kindness  she  showed,   the  better 
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to  .succeed  in  her  future  designs  iu  regard  to  lier  son  Cloten  ; 
for  she  meant  to  persuade  Imogen,  when  her  husband  avus 
gone,   that  her  marriage  was  not  lawful,   being  contracted 


without  the  consent  of  the  king. 


Imogen  and  Po^thumus  took  a  most  affectionate  leave  of 
each  other.  Imogen  gave  lier  husl)and  a  diamond  ring, 
which  had  been  her  mother's,  and  Postliumus  promised  never 
to  part  with  the  ring ;  and  he  fastened  a  liracelet  on  the  arm 
of  his  wife,  whicli  he  l)egged  site  woidd  preserve  with  great 
care,  as  a  token  of  liis  love  :  they  then  hid  each  other  fare- 
well, with  many  vows  of  everlasting  love  and  lidelity. 
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Imogen  remained  a  solitary  and  dejected  lady  in  her 
father's  court,  and  Postiunuus  arrived  at  Rome,  the  place 
he  had  chosen  for  his  banishment. 

Posthumus  fell  into  comi)aiiy  at  Home  with  some  gay 
young  men  of  different  nations,  who  were  talking  freely  of 


ladies:  ( aeh  one  praising  the  ladies  of  his  own  country,  and 
his  own  mistress.  Posthumus,  who  had  ever  his  own  dear 
lady  in  his  mind,  adirmed  that  his  wife,  the  fair  Imogen, 
was  the  most  virtuous,  wise,  and  constant  lady  in  the  w'orld. 
One  of  these  gentU>men,  whose  name  was  ladiimo  being 
offended  that  a  lady  of  IJritain  should  be  so  praised  above 
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the  Roman  ladies,  his  country-women,  provoked  Posthnmus 
by  seeming  to  doubt  the  constancy  of  his  so  liighly-praiscd 
wife;  and  at  length,  aft;'r  much  altercation,  Posthunuis 
consented  to  a  proposal  of  Lichimo's,  that  he  (lachinio) 
should  go  to  Britain,  and  endeavor  to  gain  the  love  of  the 
married  Imogen.  They  then  laid  a  wager,  that  if  lachiuKj 
did  not  succeed  in  this  wicked  design,  he  was  to  forfeit  a 
large  sum  of  money  ;  but  if  he  could  win  Imogen's  favor, 
and  prevail  upon  her  to  give  him  the  bracelet  which  Posthu- 
mus  had  so  earnestly  desired  she  would  keep  as  a  token  of 
his  love,  tlien  the  wager  was  to  terminate  with  Posthumus 
giving  to  lachimo  the  ring,  which  was  Imogen's  love-jjrescnt 
when  she  ]iarted  with  her  ]iusban<l.  vSuch  tirni  faith  IkkI 
Posthunuis  in  the  lidelity  of  Imogen,  that  he  thought  lie  ran 
no  hazard  in  this  trial  of  her  honor. 

lachimo,  on  his  arrival  in  Britain,  gained  admittance,  and 
a  courteous  welcome  from  Imogen,  as  a  friend  of  her  hus- 
band ;  but  when  he  began  to  nuike  professions  of  love  to  her, 
she  repulsed  him  with  disdain,  and  he  soon  found  that  he 
could  have  no  hope  of  succeeding  in  his  dishonorable  design. 

The  desire  lachimo  had  to  win  the  wager  made  him  now 
have  recourse  to  a  stratagem  to  impose  upon  Posthumus, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  bribed  some  of  Imogen's  attendants, 
and  was  by  them  conveyed  into  her  bed-chamber,  concealed 
in  a  large  trunk,  where  he  remained  shut  up  till  Imogen  was 
retired  to  rest,  and  had  fallen  asleep  ;  and  then  getting  out 
of  the  trunk,  he  examined  the  chamber  with  gn-at  attention, 
and  wrote  down  everything  he  saw  there,  and  particularly 
noticed  a  mole  which  he  observed  upon  Imogen's  neck,  and 
then  softly  unh)osiiig  the  bracelet  fi'oin  her  arm,  which 
Posthumus  had  given  to  her,  he  retiri'd  into  the  cliest  again; 
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and  the  uext  day  he  set  off  for  Rome  with  great  expedition, 
and  boasted  to  PostLunuis  tliat  Imogen  had  given  him  the 
bracelet,  aud  likewise  permitted  him  to  pass  a  night  in  her 
chamber  :  aud  in  this  manner  lachimo  told  his  false  tale  : 
"  ller  bed-chamber,"  said  he,  "was  hung  with  tapestry  of 
silk  aud  silver,  the  story  was  the  irroud  Cleopatra  ivhen  she 
met  her  Anthony,  a  piece  of  work  most  bravely  wrought." 

"This  is  true,"  said  Posthumus  ;  "  biit  this  you  might 
have  heard  spoken  of  without  seeing." 

"Then  tlie  chimney,"  said  lachimo,  "is  south  of  the 
chamber,  and  the  chimney-piece  is  Diana  bathing ;  never 
saw  I  figures  livelier  expressed." 

"  This  is  a  thing  you  might  have  likewise  heard,"  said 
Posthunms,  "  for  it  is  much  talked  of." 

lachimo  as  accurately  described  the  roof  of  the  chamber; 
and  added,  "  I  had  almost  forgot  her  andirons;  they  were 
t(vo  winking  Cupids  made  of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  stand- 
ing." He  then  took  out  the  bracelet,  and  said,  "Know 
you  this  jewel,  sir?  She  gave  me  this.  She  took  it  from 
her  arm.  I  see  her  yet ;  her  pretty  action  did  outsell  her 
gift,  and  yet  enriched  it  too.  She  gave  it  me,  aud  said, 
she  pyrized  it  once."  lie  last  of  all  described  the  mole  he  had 
observed  upon  her  neck. 

Posthunms,  who  had  heard  the  whole  of  this  artful  recital 
in  an  agony  of  doubt,  now  broke  into  the  most  passionate 
exclamations  against  Imogen.  He  delivered  up  the  diamond 
ring  to  lachimo,  which  he  had  agreed  to  forfeit  to  him,  if  he 
ol)tained  the  bracelet  from  Imogen. 

Posthumus  then  in  a  jealous  rage  wrote  to  Pisanio,  a 
gentleman  of  Britain,  who  was  one  of  Imogen's  attendants, 
and  had  long  l)een  a  faithful  friend  to  Posthumus  ;  and  after 
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telling  him  what  proof  he  had  of  his  wife's  disloyalty,  lie 
desired  Pisanio  would  take  Imogen  to  Milfoid-IIaven,  a 
seaport  of  Wales,  and  there  kill  her.  And  at  the  same  time 
he  wrote  a  deceitful  letter  to  Imogen,  desiring  her  to  go 
with  Pisanio,  for  that  linding  he  could  live  no  longer  without 
seeing  her,  though  he  was  forbidden  upon  pain  of  death  to 
return  to  I>ritain,  he  would  come  to  Milford-Haven,  at  which 
place  he  begged  she  would  meet  him.  She,  good  unsuspect- 
ing lady,  who  loved  her  husband  above  all  things,  and 
desired  more  than  her  life  to  see  him,  hastened  her  departure 
wnth  Pisanio,  and  the  same  night  she  received  the  letter  she 
set  out. 

When  their  journey  was  nearly  at  an  end,  Pisanio,  who, 
though  faithful  lo  Posthiimus,  was  not  faithful  to  serve  him 
in  an  evil  deed,  disclosed  to  Imogen  the  cruel  order  he  had 
received. 

Imogen,  who,  instead  of  meeting  a  loving  and  beloved 
husband,  found  herself  doomed  l)y  that  husband  to  suffer 
death,  was  attlicted  beyond  measure. 

Pisanio  persuaded  her  to  take  comfort,  and  wait  with 
patient  fortitude  for  the  time  when  Posthunuis  should  see 
and  repent  his  injustice  ;  in  the  meantime,  as  she  refused 
ill  he!'  distress  to  return  to  her  father's  court,  he  advised  her 
to  dress  herself  in  boy's  clothes  for  more  security  in 
traveling:  to  which  advice  she  agreed,  and  Ihouglit  in  that 
disguise  she  w^ould  go  over  to  Rome,  and  see  her  husl)aiid, 
whom,  though  he  had  use(l  hei'  so  baibnioiisly,  she  coukl 
not  forget  to  love. 

When  Pisanio  had  provided  her  with  lu'r  new  apparel,  he 
left  her  to  her  uncertain  fortune,  being  obliged  to  return  to 
court ;  but  before  he  departed  he  gave  her  a  ],)hial  of  cordial, 
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which  he  said  the  queeu  had  given  hiui  as  a  sovereign  remedy 
in  all  disorders. 

The  queen,  wiio  hated  Pisanio  liecnuse  lie  was  a  friend  to 
Imogen  and  Posthunius,  gave  liiiu  this  phial,  which  she 
supposed  contained  poison,  she  having  ordered  her  physician 
to  give  her  some  poison,  to  try  its  effects  (as  she  said)  upon 
animals;  but  tlie  physician,  knowing  her  malicious 
disposition,  would  not  trust  her  with  real  poison,  but  gave 
her  a  drug  which  would  do  no  other  mischief  than  Cfiusing  a 
person  to  sleei)  witli  every  npiunrance  of  death  for  a  few 
hours.  This  mixture,  whicli  Pisauio  tiiought  a  ( lioice 
cordiid,  he  gave  to  Imogen,  desiring  her,  if  siie  found  lu-r- 
self  ill  upon  the  road,  to  take  it;  ;ui(l  s(j,  with  l)lessings  and 
prayers  for  her  safety  and  hap{)y  deliverance  from  her 
undeserved  troubles,  he  left  her. 

Providence  strangely  directed  Imogen's  steps  to  the 
dwelling  of  her  two  brothers,  who  had  been  stolen  a\v;iy  in 
their  infancy,  liellarius,  who  stole  them  away,  was  a  lord 
in  the  court  of  Cymbeline,  and  having  Iteen  falsely  accused 
to  tlie  king  of  treason,  and  banished  from  the  court,  in 
revenge  he  stole  away  the  two  sons  of  Cymbeline,  and 
brought  them  up  in  a  forest,  where  he  lived  concealed  in  a 
cave.  He  stole  them  through  revenge,  but  he  soon  loved 
them  as  tenderly  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  children, 
educated  them  carefully,  and  they  grew  up  fine  youths,  their 
princely  spirits  leading  them  to  l)old  and  daring  actions  ;  and 
as  they  subsisted  by  hunting,  they  were  active  and  hardy, 
and  were  always  pressing  their  supposed  father  to  let  them 
seek  their  fortune  in  the  wnrs. 

At  the  cave  where  these  youths  dwelt  it  was  Imogen's 
fortune  to  arrive.      She  had  lost  her  way  in  a  large  forest, 
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through  which  her  road  lay  to  INIilfonl-IIaven  (from  which 
she  meant  to  embark  for  Home)  ;  and  lieing  unable  to  find 
any  phice  where  she  could  purcliase  food,  she  was  with 
weariness  and  hunger  almost  dying  ;  for  it  is  not  merely 
putting  on  a  man's  apparel  that  will  enalile  a  young  lady, 
tenderly  brought  uj),  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  wandering  about 
lonely  forests  like  a  man.  Seeing  this  cave,  she  entered, 
hoping  to  find  some  one  within  of  wliom  she  could  procure 
food.  She  found  the  cave  empty,  but  looking  about  slie 
discovered  some  cold  meat,  and  her  hunger  was  so  pressing, 
that  she  could  not  wait  for  an  invitation,  but  sat  down  and 
began  to  eat.  "^  Ah  !"  said  siie,  talking  to  herself,  "I  see 
a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one  ;  how  tired  am  I  !  for  two  nights 
together  I  liave  made  the  ground  my  )»ed  :  my  resolution 
helps  me,  or  I  should  be  sick.  When  Pisanio  showed  me 
Milford-Haven  from  the  mountain-toj),  how  near  it  seemed  !  " 
Then  th('  thoughts  of  her  husl)and  and  his  cruel  mandate 
came  across  her,  and  she  said,  "My  dear  Posthumus,  thou 
art  a  false  one  !  " 

The  two  brothers  of  Imogen,  Avho  had  been  hunting  with 
their  reputed  father  Bellarius,  were  l)y  this  time  returned 
home.  Bellarius  had  given  them  the  names  of  Polydore  and 
Cadwal,  and  they  knew  no  better,  but  supposed  that  Bellarius 
was  their  father  ;  Init  the  real  names  of  these  princes  were 
Guiderius  and  Arviragus. 

Bellarius  entered  the  cave  first,  and  seeing  Imogen,  stopped 
them,  saying,  "Come  not  iu  yet;  it  eats  our  victuals,  or  I 
should  think  it  was  a  fairy." 

"What  is  the  matter,  sir?"  said  the  young  men.  "By 
Jupiter,"  said  P)ellarius  again,  "there  is  an  angel  in  the 
cave,  or  if  not,  an  earthly  paragon."  So  beautiful  did 
Imogen  look  in  her  boy's  apparel. 
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She,  hearing  the  sound  of  voices,  came  forth  from  the 
cave,  and  addressed  them  in  these  words  :  "  Good  masters, 
do  not  harm  me  ;  before  I  entered  your  cave  I  liad  thouglit 
to  have  begged  or  bouglit  what  I  have  eaten.  Indeed  1  have 
stolen  nothing,  nor  would  I,  tiiougii  I  had  found  gold  strewed 
on  the  floor.  Here  is  money  for  my  meat,  which  I  would 
have  left  on  the  board  when  I  had  made  my  meal,  and  parted 
with  prayers  for  the  provider."  Tliey  refused  her  money 
with  great  earnestness.  "  I  see  3"ou  are  angry  with  me," 
said  the  timid  Imogen;  '^  l)ut,  sirs,  if  you  kill  me  for  my 
fault,  know  that  I  sliould  have  died  if  I  had  not  nuide  it." 

"  Whither  are  you  bound?  "  asked  Bellarius,  ''  and  what 
is  your  name?  " 

"  Fidele  is  my  name,"  answered  Imogen.  "•  1  have  a 
kinsman  who  is  bound  for  Italy  ;  he  eud)arked  at  jNIilford- 
Ilaven,  to  whom  being  going,  almost  spent  with  hunger,  I 
am  fallen  into  this  offence." 

"Prithee,  fair  youth,"  said  old  Bellarius,  "  do  not  think 
us  churls,  nor  measure  our  good  minds  by  this  rude  place 
we  live  in.  You  are  well  encountered  ;  it  is  almost  night. 
You  shall  have  better  cheer  before  you  depart,  and  thanks 
to  stay  and  eat  it.      Boys,  bid  him  welcome." 

The  gentle  youths,  her  brothers,  then  welcomed  Imogen 
to  their  cave  with  many  kind  expressions,  saying  they  would 
love  her  (or,  as  they  said,  Jtim)  as  a  brother;  and  the}' 
entered  the  cave,  where  (they  having  killed  venison  when 
they  Avere  hunting)  Imogen  delighted  them  with  her  neat 
housewifery,  assisting  them  in  pi-eparing  their  supi)er ;  for 
though  it  is  not  the  custom  now  for  young  women  of  high 
birth  to  understand  cookery,  it  was  then,  and  Imogen  excelled 
in  this  useful  art;   and,   as  hei'  brothers  prettily  expressed 
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it,  Fidele  cut  their  roots  in  characters,  and  saucedtheir  broth, 
as  if   Juno   had    been    sick,    and    Fidtde    were    hor  dieter 
"  And  then,"  said  Polydore  to  his  brother,  "  how  angel-Iilie 
he  sings  !  " 

Tliey  also  remarked  to  eacli  other,  tliat  though  Fidele 
smiled  so  sweetly,  yet  so  sa  1  a  melancholy  did  overcloud  her 
lovely  face,  as  if  grief  and  patience  had  together  taken 
possession  of  him. 

For  these  her  gentle  qualities  (or  perhaps  it  was  their  near 
relationship,  though  they  knew  it  not)  Imogen  (or,  as  the 
boys  called  her,  Fidele)  became  the  doting-piece  of  her 
brothers,  and  she  scarcely  less  loved  them,  tiiinking  that 
but  for  the  memory  of  her  dear  Posthumus,  she  could  live 
and  die  in  the  cave  with  these  wild  forest  youths  :  and  she 
gladly  consented  to  stay  with  them,  till  she  was  enough 
rested  from  her  fatigue  of  traveling  to  pursue  her  way  to 
Milford-IIaven. 

When  the  venison  they  had  taken  was  all  eaten,  and  they 
were  going  out  to  hunt  for  more,  Fidele  could  not  accompany 
them  because  she  was  unwell.  Sorrow,  no  doubt,  for  her 
husband's  cruel  usage,  as  well  as  the  fatigue  of  wandering 
in  the  forest,  was  the  cause  of  her  illness. 

They  then  bid  her  farewell,  and  went  to  the  hunt,  praising 
all  the  way  the  noble  parts  and  graceful  demeanor  of  the 
youth  P'idele. 

Imogen  was  no  sooner  left  alone  than  she  recollected  the 
cordial  Pisanio  had  given  her,  and  drank  it  off,  and  presently 
fell  into  a  sound  and  death-like  sleep. 

When  IJellarius  and  her  brothers  returned  from  hunting, 
Polydore  went  lirst  into  the  cave,  and  supposing  her  asleep. 
pulled  off  his  heavy  shoes,  that  he  might  tread  softly  and  not 
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awake  her;  so  did  true  gentleness  spring  up  in  tlie  minds  of 
these  princely  foresters  ;  but  he  soon  discovered  that  slie 
could  not  be  awakened  l»y  any  noise,  and  concluded  her  to 
be  dead,  and  Polydore  lamented  over  her  with  dear  and 
brotherly  regret,  as  if  they  had  never  from  their  infanev 
been  parted. 

Bellarius  also  proposed  to  carry  her  out  into  tlie  forest, 
and  tliere  celebrate  her  funeral  with  songs  and  solemn  dirges, 
as  was  then  the  custom. 

Imogen's  two  brothers  then  carried  her  to  a  shady  covert, 
and  there  laying  her  gently  on  the  grass,  they  sang  repose  to 
her  departe.l  spirit,  and  covering  her  over  with  leaves  and 
flowers,  Polydore  said,  '•'■  While  summer  lasts,  and  I  live 
here,  Fidele,  I  will  daily  sti-e\v  thy  grave.  The  pale  prim- 
rose, that  flower  most  like  thy  sad  face;  the  blue-bell,  like 
thy  clear  veins  ;  and  tlie  leaf  of  eglantine,  which  is  not 
sweeter  than  was  thy  breath  ;  all  these  will  I  strew  over  thee. 
Yea,  and  the  furred  moss  in  winter,  when  there  are  no 
flowers  to  cover  thy  sweet  corse." 

When  they  had  finished  her  funeral  obsequies,  they 
departed  very  sorrowful. 

Imogen  had  not  long  been  left  alone,  when,  the  effect  of 
the  sleepy  drug  going  off,  she  awaked,  and  easily  sluiking 
off  the  slight  covering  of  leaves  and  flowers  they  had  thrown 
over  her,  she  arose,  and  imagining  she  had  been  dreaming, 
she  said,  "  I  thought  I  was  a  cave-keeper,  and  cook  to  honest 
creatures;  how  came  I  iiere  covered  with  flowers?"  Not 
being  able  to  finil  her  way  back  to  the  cave,  and  seeing 
nothing  of  her  new  com]»anions,  she  concluded  it  was 
certainly  all  a  dream  ;  and  once  more  Imogen  set  out  on  her 
weary  pilgrimage,  hoping  at  last  she  should  find  her  way  to 
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Milford-Haven,  and  thence  get  a  passage  in  some  ship 
hound  for  Italy;  for  all  her  thoughts  were  still  witii  her 
husband  Posthnmus,  whom  she  intended  to  seek  in  the 
disguise  of  a  page. 

]^ut  great  events  were  happening  at  this  time,  of  which 
Imogen  knew  nothing ;  for  a  war  had  suddenly  broken  out 
between  the  Roman  emperor  Augustus  Caesar,  and  C'ymbe- 
line  the  king  of  IJritain  ;  and  a  Koman  army  had  landed  to 
invade  Britain,  and  was  advanced  into  the  very  forest  over 
which  Imogen  was  journeying.  AVith  this  army  came 
I'ostlunnus. 

Though  Posthnmus  came  over  to  P.ritain  witli  the  Roman 
army,  he  did  not  mean  to  light  on  their  side  against  his  own 
countrymen,  but  intended  to  join  the  ami}'  of  IJritain,  and 
fight  in  the  cause  of  his  king  who  had  banisiied  him. 

He  still  l)elieved  Imogen  false  to  him  ;  yet  the  death  of 
her  he  had  so  fondly  loved,  and  by  his  own  orders  too 
(Pisanio  having  written  him  a  letter  to  say  he  had  obeyed 
his  command,  and  that  Imogen  was  dead),  sat  heavy  on  his 
heart,  and  therefore  he  returned  to  Britain,  desiring  eithin- 
to  be  slain  in  battle,  or  to  be  put  to  death  by  Cymbeline  for 
returning  home  from  banishment. 

Imogen,  before  she  reached  Milford-Haven,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  army  ;  and  her  presence  and  deportment 
recommending  her,  s-lie  was  made  a  l)age  to  T^ieius,  the 
Roman  general. 

Cymbe.line's  army  now  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy,  and 
when  they  entered  this  forest,  Polydore  and  Cadwal  joined 
tiie  king's  army.  Phe  young  men  were  eager  to  engage  in 
acts  of  valor,  though  they  little  thougiit  they  were  going  to 
fight  for  their  own  royal  father:  and  old  Bellarius  went  with 
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thcin  to  the  battle.  He  had  long  since  repented  of  the 
injnry  he  had  done  to  Cymbeline  in  carrying  away  his  sons ; 
and  having  been  a  warrior  in  his  youth,  he  gladly  joined  the 
army  to  fight  for  the  king  he  had  so  injured. 

And  now  a  great  battle  commenced  between  the  two 
armies,  and  the  l>ritons  would  have  been  defea»ted,  and 
Cymbeline  himself  killed,  but  for  the  <^xtraordinary  valor  of 
Posthumus,  and  Bellarius,  and  the  two  sons  of  Cymbeline. 
They  rescued  the  king,  and  saved  his  life,  and  so  entirely 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  that  the  Britons  gained  the 
victory. 

When  the  battle  was  over,  Posthunuis,  who  had  not  found 
the  death  he  sought  for,  siirii'ndfi'cd  himself  up  to  one  of 
the  officers  of  Cymbeline,  willing  to  suffer  the  death  which 
was  to  be  his  punishment  if  he  rt'tiirned  from  banishment. 

Imogen  and  the  master  she  served  \\\  re  taken  prisoners, 
and  brought  before  Cyml)eline,  as  was  also  her  old  eneiuy 
lachimo  who  w§s  an  officer  in  the  Roman  army  ;  and  when 
these  prisoners  were  before  the  king  Posthumus  was  brought 
iu  to  receive  his  sentence  of  death  ;  and  at  this  strange 
juncture  of  time,  Bellarius  with  Polydore  and  Cadwal  were 
also  brought  before  Cymbeline,  to  receive  the  i-ewards  due 
to  the  great  services  tliey  had  1)y  their  valor  done  for  the 
king.  Pisanio,  being  one  of  the  king's  attendants,  was  like- 
wise present. 

Therefore  there  were  now  standing  in  the  king's  presence 
(but  with  very  different  hopes  and  fears)  Posthunms,  and 
Imogen,  with  her  neAV  master  the  Roman  general;  the 
faithful  servant  Pisanio,  and  the  false  friend  lachimo  ;  and 
likewise  the  two  lost  sons  of  Cymbeline,  with  Bellarius,  who 
had  stolen  them  away. 
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The  Roman  general  was  the  first  who  spoke ;  the  rest 
stood  silent  before  the  king,  though  there  was  many  a 
beating  heart  among  tlieni, 

Imogen  saw  Posthuuius,  ami  knew  him,  though  he  was  in 
the  disguise  of  a  peasant ;  but  he  did  not  know  her  in  her 
male  attii't ;  and  she  knew  lachimo,  and  she  saw  a  ring  on 
his  finger  which  she  perceived  to  be  her  own,  but  she  did  not 
know  him  as  yet  to  have  been  the  autlior  of  all  her  troubles  ; 
and  she  stood  before  her  own  father  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Pisanio  knew  Imogen,  for  it  was  he  who  had  dressed  her 
in  the  garb  of  a  boy.  "  Jt  is  my  mistress,"  thought  he; 
"  since  she  is  living,  let  tlic  time  run  on  to  good  or  bad." 
Bellarius  knew  her,  too,  and  softly  said  U>  Cadwal,  "Is  not 
this  l)()y  revived  from  death?" — "One  sand,"  replied 
Cadwal,  'Mloes  not  more  resemble  another  than  that  sweet 
rosy  lad  is  like  the  dead  Fidele."  — " 'l"he  same  de  id  thing 
alive,"  said  Polydore.  "Peace,  peace,"  said  Bellarius; 
"  if  it  were  he,  I  am  sure  he  would  have  spoken  to  us."  — 
"  But  we  saw  him  dead,"  again  whispered  Polydore.  "  Be 
silent,"  replied  Bellarius. 

Posthumus  waited  in  silence  to  hear  the  welcome  sentence 
of  his  own  death  ;  and  he  resolved  not  to  disclose  to  the  king 
that  he  had  saved  his  life  in  tJie  battle,  lest  that  should  move 
Cymbeline  to  pai'don  him. 

Lucius,  the  Roman  general,  who  had  taken  Imogen  under 
his  protection  as  his  page,  was  the  firat  (as  has  been  before 
said)  who  spoke  to  the  king.  lie  was  a  man  of  high  cour- 
age and  noble  dignity,  and  this  was  h'S  speech  to  the  king : 

"  I  hear  you  take  no  ransom  for  your  prisoners,  but  doom 
them  all  to  death  :  I  am  a  Roman,  and  witii  a  Roman  heart 
will  suffer  death.     But  there  is  one  thing  for  which  I  would 
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entreat.'-'  Then  bringing  Imogen  before  the  king,  he  said, 
"  This  boy  is  ;i  Briton  born.  Let  him  l»e  runsorned.  He  is 
my  page.  Never  master  h-id  a  page  so  kind,  so  dnteous,  so 
diligent  on  all  occasions,  so  true,  so  nnrse-like.  He  hath 
done  no  Briton  wrong,  though  he  hath  served  a  Roman. 
Save  him,  if  you  spare  no  one  beside." 

Cymbeline  looked  earnestly  on  his  daughter  Imogen.  He 
knew  her  not  in  that  disguise  ;  but  it  seemed  that  all-power- 
ful Nature  spake  in  his  heart,  for  he  said,  '*l  have  surely 
seen  him,  his  face  appears  familiar  to  me.  1  know  not  why 
or  wherefore  I  say,  Live,  boy  ;  but  I  give  you  your  life,  and 
ask  of  me  what  boon  you  will,  and  T  will  grant  it  you. 
Yea,  even  though  it  be  the  life  of  the  noblest  prisoner  I 
have." 

"  I  humbly  thank  your  highness,"  said  Imogen. 

What  was  then  called  granting  a  boon  was  the  same  as  a 
promise  to  give  any  one  thing,  whatever  it  might  be,  that 
the  person  on  whom  that  favor  was  conferred  chose  to  ask 
for.  They  all  were  attentive  to  hear  what  thing  the  page 
would  ask  for  ;  and  J^ucius  her  master  said  to  her,  "  I  do  not 
beg  m\  life,  good  lad,  but  I  know  that  is  what  you  will  ask 
for."  —  "  No,  no,  alas  !  "  said  Imogen,  "  I  have  other  work 
in  hand,  good  master;  your  life  I  cannot  ask  for." 

This  seeming  want  of  gratitude  in  the  boy  astonished  the 
Roman  general. 

Imogen  then,  fixing  her  eye  on  Lichimo,  demanded  no 
other  boon  than  this:  that  lacliinio  should  he  made  to 
confess  whence  he  Jiad  the  ring  he  wore  on  his  finger. 

Cymbeline  granted  her  this  boon,  and  threatened  lachimo 
with  the  torture  if  he  did  not  confess  how  he  came  by  the 
diamond  ring  on  his  finger. 
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laehinio  then  made  a,  full  acknowledgment  of  all  his 
villauy,  telling,  as  has  been  before  related,  the  whole  story 
of  his  wager  with  Posthumus,  and  how  he  had  succeeded  in 
imposing  upon  his  credulity. 

What  Posthumus  felt  at  hearing  this  proof  of  the  innocence 
of  his  lady  cannot  be  expressed.  He  instantly  came  for- 
ward, and  confessed  to  Cymbeline  the  cruel  sentence  which 
he  had  enjoined  Pisanio  to  execute  upon  the  princess, 
exclaiming  wildly,  ''()  Imogen,  my  queen,  my  life,  my  wife! 
O  Imogen,  Imogen,  Imogen  !  " 

-  Imogen  could  not  see  her  beloved  husband  in  this  distress 
without  discovering  heiself,  to  the  unutterable  joy  of 
Posthumus,  who  was  thus  relieved  from  a  weight  of  guilt 
and  woe,  and  restored  to  the  good  graces  of  the  dear  lady  he 
had  so  cruelly  treated. 

Cymbeline,  almost  as  much  overwhelmed  as  he  with  joy, 
at  finding  his  lost  daughter  so  strangely  recovered,  received 
her  to  her  former  place  in  his  fatherly  affection,  and  not  only 
gave  her  husband  Posthumus  his  life,  but  consented  to 
acknowdedge  him  for  his  son-in-law. 

Bellarius  chose  this  time  of  joy  and  reconciliation  to  make 
his  confession.  He  presented  Polydore  and  Cadwal  (o  tli  ■ 
king,  telling  him  they  were  his  two  lost  sous,  Guiderius  and 
Arviragus. 

Cymbeline  forgave  old  Bellarius  ;  for  who  could  think  of 
punishments  at  a  season  of  such  universal  happiness?  To 
lind  his  daughter  living,  and  his  lost  sons  in  the  persons  of 
his  young  deliverers,  that  he  had  seen  so  bravely  fight  in  his 
defence,  was  unlooked-for  joy  indeed  ! 

Imogen  was  now  at  leisure  to  perforin  good  services  for 
her  late  master,  1he  Roman  general  Lucius,   whose  life  the 
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king  her  father  readily  granted  at  her  request ;  and  by  tiie 
mediation  of  the  same  Lucius  a  peace  was  conchided  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Britons,  which  was  kept  inviohite  many 
years. 

How  Cymbeline's  wicked  queen,  through  despair  of 
bringing  her  projects  to  pass,  and  touched  witii  remorse  of 
conscience,  sickened  and  died,  having  tirst  lived  to  see  her 
foolish  son  C'loteu  slain  in  a  quarrel  which  he  had  provoked, 
are  events  too  tragical  to  interrupt  this  happy  conclusion  by 
more  than  merely  touching  upon.  It  is  sulHcient  tiiat  all 
were  made  happy  who  were  deserving ;  and  even  the 
•treacherous  lachimo,  in  consideration  of  his  villa ny  having 
missed  its  final  aim,  was  dismissed  without  punishment. 
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There  lived  in  the  j)alaee  at  Messina  two  ladies,  whose 
names  were  Hero  and  Beatrice.  Hero  was  the  daughter, 
and  Beatrice  the  niece,  of  Leouato,  the  governor  of  Messina. 

Beatrice  was  of  a  lively  temper,  and  loved  to  cavert  her 
cousin  Hero,  who  was  of  a  more  serious  disposition,  with  her 
sprightly  sallies.  Whatever  was  going  forward  was  sure  to 
make  matter  of  mirth  for  the  light-hearted  Beatrice. 

At  the  time  the  history  of  tiiese  ladies  connnences,  some 
young  men  of  high  rank  in  the  army,  as  they  were  passing 
through  Messina  on  their  return  from  a  war  that  was  just 
ended,  in  which  they  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
great  bravery,  came  to  visit  Leonato.  Among  these  were 
Don  Pedro,  the  prince  of  Arragon,  and  his  friend  Clau'io, 
who  was  a  lord  of  Florence  ;  and  with  them  came  the  wild 
and  witty  Benedick,  and  he  was  a  lord  of  Padua. 

These  stranoers  had  been  at  Messina  before,  and  the 
hospitable  governer  introduced  them  to  his  daughter  and  his 
niece  as  their  old  friends  and  acquaintance. 

Benedick,  the  moment  he  entered  the  room,  began  a  lively 
conversation  with   Leonato  and  the  prince.     Beatrice,  who 
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liked  not  to  be  left  out  of  any  discourse,  interrupted 
Benedick  with  saying,  ''  I  wonder  that  you  will  still  be 
talking,  signior  lienedick  ;  nobody  marks  you."  Benedick 
was  just  such  another  rattle-brain  as  Beatrice,  yet  he  was 
not  [)leased  at  this  free  salutation  :  he  thought  it  did  not 
become  a  well-l)red  lady  to  be  so  flippant  with  her  tongue ; 
and  he  remembered,  when  he  was  last  at  Messina,  that  Bea- 
trice used  to  select  him  to  make  her  merry  jests  upon.  And 
as  there  is  no  one  who  so  little  likes  to  be  made  a  jest  of  as 
those  who  are  apt  to  take  the  same  liberty  themselves,  so  it 
was  with  Benedick  and  Beatrice  ;  these  two  sharp  wits  m  ver 
met  in  former  times  but  a  perfect  war  of  raillery  Avas  kept 
up  between  them,  and  they  always  parted  mutually  displeased 
with  each  other.  Therefore,  when  Beatrice  stopped  him  in 
the  middle  of  his  discourse  with  telling  him  nobody  marked 
what  he  was  saying,  Benedick,  affecting  not  to  have  observed 
before  that  she  was  present,  said,  ''  What,  my  dear  lady 
Disdain,  are  you  yet  living?"  And  now  war  broke  out 
afresh  between  them,  and  a  long  jangling  argument  ensued, 
during  which  Beatrice,  although  she  knew  he  had  so  well 
approved  his  valor  in  the  late  war,  said  that  she  would  eat 
all  he  had  killed  there  :  and  observing  the  prince  take  delight 
in  Benedick's  conversation,  she  called  him  "the  prince's 
jester."  This  sarcasm  sank  deeper  into  the  mind  of 
Benedick  than  all  Beatrice  had  said  before.  The  hint  she 
gave  him  that  he  was  a  coward,  by  saying  she  would  eat  all 
he  had  killed,  he  did  not  regard,  knowing  himself  to  be  a 
brave  man  :  but  there  is  nothing  that  great  wits  so  much 
dread  as  tlie  imputation  of  buffoonery,  because  the  charge 
comes  sometimes  a  little  too  near  the  truth  :  therefore,  Ben- 
edick perfectly  bated  Beatrice,  when  she  cailcd  hiui  "the 
prince's  jester." 
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The  modest  lady  Hero  was  silent  before  the  noble  guests; 
and  while  Claudio  was  attentively  observing  the  improve- 
ment which  time  had  made  in  her  beauty,  and  was 
contemplating  the  exquisite  graces  of  her  fine  figure  (for 
slie  was  an  admirable  young  ladjOi  the  prince  was  higlily 
amused  with  listening  to  tlie  humorous  dialogue  between 
Benedick  and  Beatrice  ;  and  he  said  in  a  whisper  to  Leonato, 
"This  is  a  pleasant-spirited  young  lady.  Slie  were  an 
excellent  wife  for  Benedick."  Leonato  replied  to  this 
suggestion,  "  O,  my  loid,  my  lord,  if  they  were  l)ut  a  week 
married,  they  would  talk  themselves  mad."  But  though 
Leonato  thought  they  would  make  a  discordant  pair,  the 
prince  did  not  give  up  the  idea  of  matching  tliese  two  keen 
wits  together. 

AVhen  the  prince  retui-ned  with  Claudio  from  the  palace, 
he  found  that  the  marriage  he  had  devised  between  Benedick 
and  Beatrice  was  not  the  only  one  projected  in  that  good 
company,  for  Claudio  spoke  in  such  terms  of  Hero,  as  made 
the  prince  guess  at  what  was  passing  in  his  heart;  and  he 
liked  it  well,  and  he  said  to  Claudio,  "  Do  you  affect  Hero?  " 
To  this  question  Claudio  replied,  "  (),  my  lord,  when  I  was 
last  at  Messina,  I  looked  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye,  that 
liked,  but  had  no  leisure  for  loving  ;  but  now,  in  this  happy 
time  of  peace,  thoughts  of  war  have  left  their  places  vacant 
in  my  mind,  and  in  their  room  come  thronging  soft  and 
delicate  thoughts,  all  |)r(>mpting  me  how  fair  young  Hero  is, 
reminding  me  that  I  liked  her  before  I  went  to  the  wars." 
Claudio's  confession  of  his  love  for  Hero  so  wrought  u\um 
the  prince,  that  he  lost  no  time  in  soliciting  the  consent  of 
Leonato  to  accept  of  Claudio  for  a  son-in-law.  Leonato 
agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  llic  prince  found  no  great  ditli- 
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culty  in  persuadiug  the  gentle  Hero  lierself  to  listen  to  the 
suit  of  the  noble  Claudio,  who  was  a  lord  of  rare  endow- 
ments, and  highly  accomplished  ;  and  Claudio,  assisted  by 
his  kind  prince,  soon  prevailed  upon  Leonato  to  fix  an  early 
day  for  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  with  Hero. 

Claudio  was  to  wait  but  a  few  days  before  he  was  to  be 
married  to  his  fair  lady  ;  yet  he  complained  of  the  interval 
being  tedious,  as  indeed  most  young  men  are  impatient, 
when  they  are  waiting  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  event 
they  have  set  their  hearts  upon  :  the  prince,  therefore,  to 
make  the  time  seem  short  to  him,  proposed  as  a  kind  of 
merry  pastime,  that  they  should  invent  some  artful  scheme 
to  make  Benedick  and  Beatrice  fall  in  love  with  each  other. 
Claudio  entered  with  great  satisfaction  into  this  Avhim  of  the 
prince,  and  Leonato  promised  them  Ins  assistance,  and  even 
Hero  said  she  would  do  any  modest  office  to  help  her  cousin 
to  a  good  husband. 

The  device  the  i)rince  invented  was,  that  the  gentlemen 
should  make  Benedick  believe  that  Beatrice  was  in  love  with 
him,  and  that  Hero  should  make  Beatrice  believe  that 
Benedick  was  in  love  with  her. 

The  prince,  Leonato,  and  Claudio  l)egan  their  operations 
first ;  and  watching  an  opi)ortuiiity  wdien  Benedick  Avas 
quietly  seated  reading  in  an  arbor,  the  prince  and  his  assist- 
ants took  their  station  among  the  trees  behind  the  arbor,  so 
near  that  Benedick  could  not  choose  but  hear  all  they  said  ; 
and  after  some  careless  talk  the  prince  said,  "  Come  hither, 
Leonato.  What  was  it  you  told  me  the  f)ther  day — that 
your  niece  Beatrice  was  in  Ionc  with  signior  Benedick?  I 
did  never  think  that  lady  would  liave  loved  any  man." 
"No,  nor  I  neither,  my  lord,"  answered  Leonato.      •■'  Jt  is 
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most  wonderful  that  slie  should  so  dote  ou  Benedick,  whom 
she  in  all  outward  behavior  seemed  ever  to  dislike."  Claudio 
confirmed  all  this,  with  saj^ing  that  Hero  had  told  him 
Beatrice  was  so  in  love  with  Benedick,  that  she  would 
certainly  die  of  grief,  if  he  could  not  be  brought  to  love  her; 
which  Leonato  and  Claudio  seemed  to  agree  was  impossible, 
he  having  always  been  such  a  railer  against  all  fair  ladies, 
and  in  particular  against  Beatrice. 

The  prince  affected  to  hearken  to  all  this  with  great  com- 
passion for  Beatrice,  and  he  said,  "  It  were  good  that  Bene- 
dick were  told  of  this.''  ''To  what  end?"  said  Claudio; 
"•  he  would  but  make  s[)()rt  of  it,  aud  torment  the  poor  lady 
worse."  "And  if  he  should,"  said  the  prince,  "it  were  a 
good  deed  to  hang  him  ;  for  Beatrice  is  an  excellent  sweet 
lady,  aud  exceeding  wise  in  everytliiiig  l)ut  in  loving  Bene- 
dick." Then  the  prince  motioned  to  his  companions  that 
they  should  walk  ou,  and  leave  Benedick  to  meditate  upon 
what  he  had  overheard. 

Benedick  had  been  listening  with  great  eagerness  to  this 
conversation ;  and  he  said  to  himself  when  he  heard  Beatrice 
loved  him,  "  Is  it  possible?  Sits  the  wind  in  that  corner?" 
And  when  they  Avere  gone,  he  began  to  reason  in  this 
manner  with  himself  :  "  This  can  be  no  trick  !  they  were  very 
serious,  and  they  iiave  the  truth  from  Hero,  and  seem  to  pity 
the  lady.  Love  me!  Why,  it  nuist  l)e  requited!  I  did 
never  think  to  marry.  But  when  I  said  I  should  die  a. 
bachelor,  I  did  not  think  I  should  live  to  be  married.  They 
say  the  lady  is  virtuous  and  fair.  She  is  so.  And  wise  in 
everything  but  in  loving  me.  Wliy,  that  is  no  great 
argument  of  iier  folly.  But  here  comes  Beatrice.  By  this 
day,  she  is  a  fair  lady.      F  do  sjiy  some  marks  of  love  in  her." 
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Beatiice  now  oppvoached  him,  and  said  with  her  usual 
tartness,  '•'  Against  my  will  I  am  sent  to  l»id  you  come  in  to 
dinner."  Benedick,  who  never  felt  himself  disposed  to 
speak  so  politely  to  her  before,  replied,  "Fair  Beatrice,  I 
thank  you  for  your  pains  :  "  and  when  Beatrice,  after  two  or 
three  more  rude  speeches,  left  him.  Benedick  thought  he 
observed  a  concealed  meaning  of  kindness  under  the  uncivil 
words  she  uttered,  and  he  said  aloud,  "  If  I  do  not  take  pity 
on  her,  I  am  a  villain.  If  1  do  not  love  her,  I  am  a  Jew. 
I  will  go  get  her  [)icture." 

The  gentleman  being  tlius  caught  in  the  net  they  had 
spread  for  him,  it  was  now  Hero's  turn  to  play  her  part  with 
Beatrice;  and  for  tliis  purpose  she  sent  for  Ursula  and 
Margaret,  two  gentlewomen  who  attended  ui)on  her,  and  she 
"^aid  to  Margaret,  "Good  Margaret,  run  to  the  parlor;  there 
you  will  lind  my  ccmsin  Beatrice  talking  with  the  prince  and 
Claudio.  Wiiisper  in  her  ear  that  I  and  Ursula  are  walking 
in  the  orchard,  and  that  our  discourse  is  all  of  her.  Bid  her 
steal  into  that  pleasant  arbor  where  honeysuckles,  ripened 
by  the  sun,  like  ungrateful  minions  foi'bid  the  sun  to  enter." 
This  arl)or,  into  which  Hero  desired  Margaret  to  entice 
Beatrice,  was  the  very  same  pleasant  arbor  where  Benedick 
had  so  lately  been  an  attentive  listener. 

"  I  will  make  her  come,  I  warrant,  presently,"  said 
Margaret. 

.Hero,  then  taking  Ursula  with  her  into  the  orchard,  said 
to  her,  "  Now  Ursula,  when  Beatrice  comes,  we  will  walk 
up  and  down  this  alley,  and  oui-  talk  must  be  only  of  Bene- 
dick, and  when  I  name  him,  let  it  be  your  part  to  praise  him 
more  than  ever  man  did  merit.  My  talk  to  you  must  be  how 
Benedick  is  in  love  with  Beatrice.     Now  begin ;  for    look 
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wliei'e  Beatrice  like  ;i  liipwiiig  runs  close  hy  the  ground,  to 
hear  our  conference."  They  then  Itegaii ;  Hero  raying,  as 
if  in  answer  to  something  wliich  Ursula  had  said,  "  No,  truly, 
Ursula.  She  is  too  disdainful ;  her  spirits  are  as  coy  as 
wild  birds  of  the  rock."  "  But  are  you  sure,"  said  Ursula, 
"  that  Benedick  loves  Beatrice  so  entirely?  "  Hero  replied, 
"  So  says  the  prince,  and  my  lord  Claudio,  and  they 
entreated  me  to  acquaint  her  with  it;  but  I  persuaded  them, 
if  they  loved  Benedick,  never  to  let  lieatrice  know  of  it." 
"Certainly,"  replied  Ursula,  "it  were  not  good  she  knew 
his  love,  lest  she  made  sport  of  it."  "  Why,  to  say  truth," 
said  Hero,  "I  never  yet  saw  a  man,  ho^'"  wise  soever,  or 
noble,  young,  or  rarely  featured,  but  she  would  dispraise 
him."  "  Sure,  sure,  such  carping  is  not  commendable," 
said  Ursula.  "No,"  n  plied  Hero,  "but  wlio  dai'e  tell  her 
so?  if  I  should  speak  she  would  mock  me  into  air."  "  Oli! 
you  wrong  your  cousin,"  said  Ursula:  "she  cannot  be  so 
much  without  true  judgment,  as  to  refuse  so  rare  a  gentle- 
man as  signior  Benedick."  "He  liath  an  excellent  good 
name,"  said  Hero:  "indeed  he  is  the  iirst  man  in  Italy, 
always  excepting  my  dear  Claudio."  And  now,  Hero 
ffivingr  her  attendant  a  hint  that  it  was  time  to  change  the 
discourse,  Ursula  said,  "And  when  are  you  to  be  married, 
madam  ?  "  Hero  then  told  her,  that  she  was  to  be  married 
to  Claudio  the  next  day,  and  desired  she  would  go  in  with 
her,  and  look  at  some  new  attire,  as  she  wished  to  consult 
with  her  on  what  she  would  wear  on  the  morrow.  Beatrice, 
who  had  been  listenijig  with  bri>athless  eagerness  to  this 
dialogue,  when  they  went  away,  exclaimed,  "  What  lire  is 
in  my  ears?  Can  this  be  true?  Farewell,  contempt,  and 
scorn    and    maiden    pride,    adieu  I       Benedick,  love  on !      I 
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will  requite  you,  taming  my  wild  heart  to  your  loving 
baud." 

It  must  have  been  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  these  old 
enemies  converted  into  new  and  loving  friends,  and  to  behold 
their  first  meeting  after  being  cheated  into  mutual  liking  by 
the  merry  artifice  of  the  good-humored  prince.  But  a  sad 
reverse  in  the  fortunes  of  Hero  must  now  be  thought  of. 
To-morrow,  which  was  to  have  1>een  her  wedding-day, 
brought  sorrow  on  the  heart  of  Hero  and  her  good  father 
Leonato. 

The  prince  had  a  half-brother,  who  came  from  the  wars 
along  with  him  to  Messina.  This  brother  ( his  name  was 
Don  John)  was  a  melancholy,  discontented  man,  whose 
spirits  seemed  to  labor  in  the  contriving  of  villanies.  He 
hated  the  j^rince  his  brother,  and  he  hated  Ciaudio,  because 
be  was  the  prince's,  friend,  and  determined  to  prevent 
Claudio's  marriage  with  Hero,  only  for  the  malicious 
pleasure  of  making  Ciaudio  and  the  i)rince  unhappy  ;  for  be 
knew  tfie  prince  bad  set  bis  heart  n\Hni  this  marriage,  almost 
as  much  as  Ciaudio  himself :  and  to  etfect  this  wicked 
purpose,  he  employed  one  Borachio,  a  man  as  bad  as  himself, 
whom  be  encouraged  with  the  offer  of  a  great  reward.  This 
Borachio  paid  bis  court  to  Margaret,  Hero's  attendant;  and 
Don  John,  knowing  this,  prevailed  upon  liim  to  make 
Margaret  promise  to  talk  with  him  from  her  lady's  chamber 
window  that  night,  after  Hero  was  asleep,  and  also  to  dress 
herself  in  Hero's  clothes,  the  better  to  deceive  Ciaudio  into 
the  belief  that  it  was  Hero  ;  for  that  was  the  end  be  meant 
to  compass  by  tliis  wicked  plot. 

Don  John  then  went  to  the  prince  and  Ciaudio,  and  told 
tbem  that  Hero  was  an  imprudent  lady,  and  that  she   talked 
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with  meu  from  her  chamber  window  at  midnight.  Now  this 
was  the  evening  before  the  wedding,  and  he  offered  1o  take 
them  that  niglit,  wliere  they  should  themselves  hear  Hero 
discoursing  with  a  man  from  her  window ;  and  they  con- 
sented to  go  along  with  him,  and  Claudio  said,  "If  I  see 
anything  to-night  why  I  should  not  marry  her,  to-morrow 
in  the  congregation,  where  I  intended  to  wed  her,  there  will 
I  shame  her."  The  prince  also  said,  ''v\nd  as  I  assisted 
yon  to  obtain  her,  I  will  join  with  you  to  disgrace  her." 

When  Don  John  brought  them  near  Hero's  chamber  that 
niglit,  tiiey  saw  liorachio  standing  under  the  windows  and 
they  saw  Margaret  look'ug  out  of  Hero's  window,  and  he-ard 
her  talking  witii  Borachio  ;  and  Margaret  In-ing  dressed  in 
the  same  clothes  they  h:»d  seen  Ilei'o  wear,  the  prince  and 
Claudio  believed  it  was  tlie  huly  Hero  hci-sflf. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  anger  of  C'huidio,  when  he  had 
made  (as  he  thought)  this  discovery.  All  his  love  for  the 
innocent  Hero  was  at  once  converted  into  hntred,  and  he 
resolved  to  expose  her  in  the  chui'ch,  as  he  had  s;ii(l  lie 
would,  the  next  day  ;  and  the  piince  agreed  to  t'>is,  thinking 
no  punishment  could  l)e  too  sev»  re  for  the  nauglity  lady, 
who  talked  with  a  man  from  her  window  the  very  night 
before  she  was  going  to  be  marricil  to  the  noltle  Claudio. 

The  next  day  when  they  were  all  met  to  celebrate  the 
marriage,  and  Claudio  and  Hero  were  standing  before  the 
priest,  and  the  priest,  or  friar,  as  he  was  called,  was 
proceeding  to  pronounce  the  marriage  ceremony,  Chiudio, 
iu  the  most  passionate  language,  proclaime(l  the  guilt  of  the 
blameless  Hero,  wiio,  ainaziMl  at  the  Strang*  words  lie 
uttered,  said  meekly,  '•  Is  my  lord  well,  that  he  does  speak 
so  wide?  " 
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Leouato,  in  llic  utmost  horror,  said  to  tlie  prince,  "My 
lord,  why  si)eak  not  you?  "  "  Wh:it  should  1  syjeak?  "  said 
the  prince  ;  "I  stand  dishonored  that  have  gone  about  to 
linlv  my  dear  fri.  nd  to  an  innvorthy  woman.  Leonato,  upon 
my  honor,  myself,  my  brother,  and  this  grieved  Claudio, 
did  see  and  hear  her  last  night  at  midnight  talk  Avith  a  man 
at  her  chamber  window." 

Benedick,  in  astonishment  at  what  he  heard,  said,  "  This 
looks  not  like  a  nuptial." 

"  True,  O  God  !  "  rei)lied  the  heart-struck  Hero ;  and  then 
this  hapless  lady  sank  down  in  a  fainting  fit,  to  all 
appearance  dead.  The  prince  and  Claudio  left  the  church, 
without  staying  to  see  if  Hero  would  lecover,  or  at  all 
regarding  the  distress  into  which  they  had  thi'own  Leona':o. 
So  hard-hearted  had  their  anger  made  them. 

Benedick  remained,  and  assisted  Beatrice  to  recover  Hero 
from  her  swoon,  saying,  "How  does  the  lady?"  "Di^ad, 
I  think,"  replied  Beatrice  in  great  agony,  for  she  loved  her 
cousin  ;  and  knowing  her  virtuous  principle's,  she  beli(!ved 
nothing  of  what  she  had  heard  spoken  against  her.  Not  so 
the  poor  old  father ,  he  believed  the  story  of  his  child's 
shame,  and  it  was  piteous  to  hear  him  lamenting  over  her, 
as  she  lay  like  one  dead  before  him,  wishing  she  might  never 
more  open  her  eyes. 

But  the  ancient  friar  was  a  wise  man,  and  full  of  observa- 
tion on  human  nature,  and  he  had  attentively  marked  the 
lady's  countenance  when  she  heard  herself  accused,  and 
noted  a  thousand  blushing  shames  to  start  into  her  face,  and 
then  he  saw  an  angel-like  whiteness  bear  away  those  blushes, 
and  in  her  eye  he  saw  a  lire  that  did  Itelie  the  error  that  the 
prince  did  speak  against  her  maiden  truth,   and  he  said  to 
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the  sorrowing  father,  "  Call  me  a  fool ;  trust  not  my  reading, 
nor  my  observation  ;  trust  not  my  age,  my  reverence,  nor 
my  calling,  if  this  sweet  lady  lie  not  guiltless  here  under 
some  biting  error." 

When  Hero  recovered  from  the  swoon  into  which  she  had 
fallen,  the  friar  said  to  lier,  ''^  Lady,  wliat  man  is  he  you  are 
accused  of?  "  Hero  replied,  "•They  know  that  do  accuse  me  ; 
I  know  of  none  :  "  then  turning  to  Leonato,  she  said,  "  O, 
my  father,  if  you  can  })rove  that  any  man  has  ever  conversed 
with  me  at  hours  unmeet,  or  that  I  yesternight  changed  word 
with  any  creature,  refuse  me,  hate  me,  torture  me  to  death." 

"  There  is,"  said  tlu'  friar,  "  some  strange  misunderstand- 
ing in  the  prince  and  Claudio;"  and  then  he  counselled 
Leonato,  that  he  should  report  that  Hero  was  dead;  and  he 
said  that  the  death-like  swoon  in  whicii  they  had  left  Hei'o 
would  make  this  easy  of  belief ;  anil  he  also  advised  him  that 
he  should  put  on  mourning,  and  erect  a  monument  for  her, 
and  do  all  rites  that  appertain  to  a  burial.  "What  shall 
become  of  this?"  said  Leonato  ;  "  what  will  this  do?"  The 
friar  replied,  "  This  report  of  her  death  shall  change  slander 
into  pity  :  that  is  some  good  ;  but  that  is  not  all  the  good  I 
hope  for.  When  CUaudio  shall  hear  she  died  upon  hearing 
his  words,  the  idea  of  her  life  siiall  sweetly  creep  into  his 
imagination.  Then  shall  he  mourn,  if  ever  love  had  interest 
iu  his  heart,  and  wish  he  had  not  so  accused  her ;  yea,  though 
he  thought  his  accusation  true." 

Benedick  now  said,  "Leonato,  let  the  friar  advise  you; 
and  though  you  know  how  well  I  love  the  prince  and  Claudio, 
yet  on  my  honor  I  will  n(jt  reveal  this  secret  to  them." 

Leonato,  thus  persuaded,  yielded  ;  and  he  said  sorrowfully, 
"  I  am  so  grieved,   that  the  smallest  twine  may  lead  me." 
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The  kind  friar  then  led  Leonato  and  Hero  away  to  comfort 
and  console  tlieni,  and  lieatrice  and  Benedick  remained  alone  ; 
and  this  was  the  meetin<j,"  from  which  their  fiiends  who 
contrived  the  merry  ])lot  a<iainst  tliem,  expected  so  much 
diversion  ;  those  friends  wlio  were  now  overwhelmed  with 
affliction,  and  from  whose  minds  all  thoujihts  of  merriment 
seemed  forever  banished. 

Benedick  was  the  first  who  spoke,  and  he  said,  "  Lady 
Beatrice,  have  you  wcjit  all  this  while?"  "Yea,  and  I  will 
weep  a  while  longer,"  said  IJeatrice.  "  Suixdy,"  said  Bene- 
dick, "I  do  believe  your  fair  cousin  is  wronoed."  "■  Ah!  " 
said  Beatrice,  "  how  much  might  that  ]nan  deserve  of  me 
Avho  would  I'iglit  her!  "  Benedick  then  said,"'- Is  there  any 
way  to  show  such  friendshi[)?  I  do  love  nothing  in  the 
world  so  well  as  you:  is  not  thai  sirangc?  "  '•'  It  were  as 
possible,"  said  Beatrice,  ''for  me  to  say  J  loved  nothing  in 
the  world  ho  well  as  you  ;  but  Ix'lieve  nie  not,  and  yet  I  lie 
not.  I  confess  nothing,  nor  I  (b'uy  nothing.  I  am  sorry 
for  my  cousin."  "  By  my  sword,"  said  Benedick,  "  you 
love  me,  and  I  protest  I  love  you.  Come,  bid  me  do  any- 
thing for  you."  "  Kill  Claudio,"  said  Beatrice.  "Ha!  not 
for  the  wide  world,"  said  Benedick  ;  f(n'  he  loved  his  friend 
Claudio,  and  he  believed  he  had  be(Mi  imposed  upon.  "Is 
not  Claudio  a  villain,  that  has  slandered,  scorned,  and 
dishonored  my  cousin?"  said  Beatrice.  "O  that  I  were  a 
man!"  "Hear  me,  Beatrice!"  said  Benedick.  But 
Beatrice  would  hear  nothing  in  Ciaudio's  defence;  and  she 
continued  to  urge  on  Benedick  to  revenge  her  cousin's 
wi'ongs  :  and  she  said,  "  Talk  with  a  man  out  of  the  window ; 
a  proper  saying!  Sweet  Hero!  slie  is  wronged;  she  is 
slandered  ;  she  is  undone.      O  that  I  were  a  man  for  Ciaudio's 
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sake!  or  that  I  luul  any  fi-ifiid,  wlio  woulil  In-  a  iiinu  for  my 
sake  I  l)iit  valor  is  mcltt'tl  into  courtesies  and  eonipliiin'iits. 
I  eaunot  be  a  man  with  wishino-,  therefore  I  will  die  a  woman 
with  gneviug."  "•Tarry,  good  Beatrice,"  said  Benedick: 
"by  this  hand  I  love  you."  "Use  it  for  my  love  some 
other  way  than  swearing  b^y  it,"  said  Beatrice.  "•  Think  yoir 
on  your  soul,  that  Claudio  lias  wronged  Hero?"  asked 
Benedick.  "  Yea,"  answered  Beatrice  ;  "as  sure  as  I  have 
a  thouglit  or  a  soul."  "Enough,"  sa'd  Benedick;  "I  am 
engaged;  I  will  challenge  him.  I  will  kiss  your  hand,  and 
so  leave  you.  By  this  hand,  C'lmidio  shall  render  me  a  dear 
account!  As  you  hear  from  me,  so  think  of  me.  Go, 
comfort  your  cousin." 

While  Beatrice  was  tlnis  pow^M-fully  pleading  with  Bene- 
dick, and  working  his  gallant  temper  l)y  the  spirit  of  her 
angry  words,  to  engage  in  the  cause  of  Hero,  and  fight  even* 
with  his  dear  friend  Claudio,  Leonato  was  challenging  the 
prince  and  Claudio  to  answer  with  their  sw(M-ds  the  injury 
they  had  done  his  child,  who,  he  alllrmed,  had  died  for  grief. 
But  they  I'espected  his  age  and  his  sorrow,  and  lliey  said, 
"  Nay,  do  not  quai-rel  with  us,  good  old  man."  And  now 
came  Benedick,  and  he  also  challenged  Claudio  to  answer 
with  his  sword  the  injury  he  had  done  to  Hero  ;  and  Chiudio 
and  the  prince  said  to  each  other,  "Beatrice  liath  set  him  on 
to  do  this."  Claudio  nevertheless  must  have  accepted  this 
challenge  of  Benedick,  had  not  the  justice  of  heaven  at  tiie 
moment  brought  to  pass  a  better  proof  of  the  innocence  of 
Hero  than  the  uncertain  fortune  of  a  duel. 

While  the  pi-ince  and  Claudio  were  yet  talking  of  the 
challenge  of  IJcnedick,  a  m;igistiati'  biought  liorachio  as  a 
prisonei-   liefore   the  prince.      iJoraciiio   h;id   ]»een   overheard 
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talking  with  one  of  his  comj)anion8  of  the  mischief  he  had 
been  employed  l»y  Don  John  to  do. 

Borachio  made  a  full  confession  to  the  prince  in  Claudio's 
hearing,  that  it  was  Margaret  dressed  in  her  lady's  clothes 
that  he  had  talked  with  from  the  window,  whom  they  had 
mistaken  for  the  lady  Hero  herself  ;  and  no  doubt  continued 
on  the  minds  of  Claudio  and  the  prince  of  the  innocence  of 
Hero.  If  a  suspicion  had  remained  it  must  have  been 
removed  by  ta>.  Jight  of  Don  John,  who,  finding  his  villanies 
were  detected,  fled  from  Messina  to  avoid  the  just  anger  of 
his  brother. 

The  heart  of  Claudio  was  sorely  grieved  when  he  found 
he  had  falsely  accused  Hero,  who,  he  thought,  died  upon 
hearing  his  cruel  words :  and  the  memor}'  of  his  beloved 
Hero's  image  came  over  him,  in  the  rare  semblance  that  he 
♦loved  it  first ;  and  the  prince  asking  him  if  what  he  heard 
did  not  run  like  iron  thi-ough  his  soul,  he  answered,  that  ho 
felt  as  if  he  had  taken  poison  while  Borachio  was  speaking. 

And  the  repentant  Claudio  implored  forgiveness  of  the 
old  man  Leonato  for  the  injury  he  had  done  his  child  ;  and 
promised  that  whatever  penanc^  Leonato  would  lay  upon 
him  for  his  fault  in  believing  the  false  accusation  against 
his  betrothed  wife,  for  her  dear  sake  he  would  endure  it. 

The  penance  Leonato  enjoined  him  was,  to  marry  the 
next  morning  a  cousin  of  Hero's,  who,  he  said,  was  now  his 
heir,  and  in  person  very  like  Hero.  Claudio,  regarding  the 
solenni  promise  he  made  to  Leonato,  said,  he  would  marry 
this  unknown  lady,  even  though  she  weie  an  Etiiiop  :  but 
Lis  heart  was  very  sorrowful,  and  he  passed  tliat  night  in 
tears,  and  in  ivmorseiul  grief,  at  the  tomb  which  Leonato 
had  erected  for  Hero. 
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When  tlie  morning"  came,  the  prince  accompanied  Clandio 
to  the  ehurcli,  wliere  the  good  friar,  and  Leonato  and  his 
niece,  were  ah'eady  assembled,  to  cele])rate  a  second  nuptial ; 
and  Leonato  presented  to  Claudio  his  promised  bride  ;  and 
she  wore  a  mask,  that  Claudio  might  not  discover  her  face. 
And  Claudio  said  to  tlie  lady  in  the  mask,  "  Give  me  your 
hand,  before  tiiis  holy  friar  ;  I  am  your  husband,  if  you  will 
marry  me."  "•  And  when  I  lived  I  was  your  other  wife," 
said  this  unknown  lady:  and,  taking  off  her  mask,  she 
proved  to  be  no  niece  (as  was  pretendetl) ,  l)ut  Leonato's 
very  daughter,  the  hidy  Hero  hersi>lf  We  may  be  sure  that 
this  proved  a  most  agrei'ahle  surprise  to  Claudio,  who 
thought  her  di-ad,  so  that  he  could  scarcely  for  joy  ))elieve 
his  eyes  ;  and  the  prince,  who  was  e(jually  amazccl  at  what 
he  saw,  exclaimetl,  "  Is  not  this  Hero  Hi'ro  that  was  dead?  " 
Leonato  replied,  "•'  She  dieil,  my  lord,  but  while  her  slander 
lived."  The  friar  promised  them  an  explanation  of  this 
seeming  miracle,  after  the  ceremony  was  ended  ;  and  was 
proceeding  to  marry  them,  when  he  was  interrupted  by 
Benedick,  who  desired  to  be  married  at  the  same  time  to 
Beatrice.  Beatrice  making  some  dennir  to  tliis  match,  and 
Benedick  challenging  her  with  her  love  for  him,  whicli  he  had 
learned  from  Hero,  a  pleasant  explanation  took  place;  and 
they  found  tiiey  had  both  been  tricked  into  a  Ix'lief  of  love, 
which  li:i(l  never  existed,  and  had  l»ecome  lovers  in  truth  by 
the  power  of  a  false  jest :  l>iit  the  atfectiou,  which  a  merry 
invention  had  cheated  tlieiu  into,  was  gnnvn  too  powerful  to 
be  shaken  by  a  serious  explanation  ;  and  since  Benedick 
proposed  to  marry,  he  was  resolved  to  think  nothing  to  tlie 
purpose  that  the  woild  could  say  against  it;  and  he  merrily 
kept  u[)  the  jest,   and  swore   to  Beatrice,    that  he  took  her 
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but  for  pity,  aud  because  be  heard  she  was  dying  of  love 
for  him  ;  and  Beatrice  protested,  that  she  yiehled  but  upon 
great  persuasion,  and  [)artly  to  save  his  life,  for  she  heard 
he  was  iu  a  consumption.  So  these  two  mad  wits  were 
reconciled,  and  made  a  match  of  it,  after  Claudio  and  Hero 
were  married  ;  and  to  complete  the  history,  Don  John,  the 
contriver  of  the  villany,  was  taken  in  his  flight,  and  brought 
back  to  Messina;  and  a  brave  punishment  it  was  to  this 
gloomy,  discouteuted  man,  to  see  the  joy  and  feastings 
which,  by  the  disappoiutmeut  of  his  plots,  took  place  at  the 
palace  iu  Messina. 


ALLS    WELL    THAT    ENDS    WELL. 

Bertram,  count  of  Rousilloii,  lind  newly  come  to  his  title 
and  estate,  by  the  death  of  his  father.  Tiie  king  of  France 
loved  the  father  of  Bertram,  and  when  he  hcaid  of  his  death, 
he  sent  for  his  sou  to  come  immediately  to  his  royal  court  in 
Paris,  intending  tor  the  friendship  he  bore  the  late  count,  to 
grace  young  Bertram  with  his  especial  fa\'or  an<l   protection. 

Bertram  was  living  wilii  liis  motiier,  the  widowed  countess, 
when  L:iffU,  an  (jld  lord  of  tiie  French  court,  .came  to 
con(hict  liim  to  the  king.  The  king  of  FraiiiH'  was  an 
absolute  monarch,  and  the  iuvitatiou  to  court  was  iu  tlie 
form  of  a  royal  mandate,  or  positive  command,  whicii  no 
subject,  of  what  liigii  dignity  soever,  might  disoliey  ;  there- 
fore, though  the  countess,  in  parting  Avitli  this  dear  son, 
seemed  a  second  time  to  bury  her  husband,  whose  loss  she 
had  so  lately  mourned,  yet  she  dared  not  to  keep  him  a 
single  day,  but  gave  instant  orders  for  his  departure. 
Lafeu,  who  came  to  fetch  him,  trii'd  to  comfort  tiie  countess 
for  the  loss  of  her  late  lord,  and  her  son's  sudden  absence; 
and  he  said,  in  a  courtier's  flattering  manner,  that  tiie  king 
was  so  kind  a   i>riiice,    she    would    find    in    his    majesty    a 
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husband,  and  that  he  would  be  a  father  to  her  son;  meamug 
only,  that  the  good  king  would  befriend  the  fortunes  of 
Bertram.  Lafeu  told  the  countess  that  the  king  had  fallen 
into  a  sad  malady,  which  was  pronounced  by  his  physicians 
to  be  incurable.  The  lady  expressed  great  sorrow  on  hear- 
ing this  account  of  the  king's  ill  health,  and  said,  she  wished 
the  father  of  Helena  (a  young  gentlewoman  who  was  present 
in  attendance  upon  her)  were  living,  for  that  she  doubted 
not  he  could  have  cured  his  majesty  of  his  disease.  And  she 
told  Lafeu  something  of  the  history  of  Helena,  saying  she 
was  the  only  daughter  of  the  famous  physician  Gerard  de 
Narbon,  and  tiiat  he  had  recommended  his  daughter  to  her 
care  when  he  was  dying,  so  that  since  his  death  she  had 
taken  Helena  under  her  i)rotection ;  then  the  countess, 
praised  the  virtuous  disposition  and  excellent  (]ualities  of 
Helena,  sriyiug  she  inherited  these  virtues  from  her  worthy 
father.  AVhile  she  was  speaking,  Helena  wept  in  sad  and 
mournfid  silence,  which  made  tiie  countess  gently  reprove 
her  for  too  much  grieving  for  her  father's  death. 

Bertram  n(j\v  bade  his  mother  farewell.  The  countess 
parted  with  this  denr  son  Avith  tears  and  many  blessings, 
and  commended  him  to  the  care  of  Lafeu,  saying,  "  Good, 
my  lord,  advise  him,  for  he  is  an  unseasoned  courtier." 

Bertram's  last  words  were  spoken  to  Helena,  but  they 
were  words  of  mere  civility,  Avishing  her  happiness  ;  and  he 
concluded  his  short  farewell  to  her  with  saying,  "Be 
comfortable  to  my  mother,  your  mistress,  and  make  much 
of  her." 

Helena  had  long  loved  Bertram,  and  when  she  wept  in  sad 
and  mournful  silence,  the  tears  she  shed  were  not  for 
Gerard  de  Narbon.     Helena  loved  her  father,  but  in   the 
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present  feeling  of  n  deeper  love,  the  o1)jeet  of  which  she  was 
about  to  lose,  she  had  forgotten  the  very  form  and  features 
of  her  dead  father,  her  imagination  presenting  no  image  to 
her  mind  but  Bertram's. 

Helena  had  long  loved  Bertram,  yet  she  always  remembered 
that  he  was  the  count  of  Rousillon,  descended  from  the 
most  ancient  family  of  France.  She  of  humble  birth.  Her 
parents  of  no  note  at  all.  His  ancestors  all  noble.  And 
therefore  she  looked  up  to  the  high-born  Bertram  as  to  her 
master  and  to  her  dear  lord,  and  dared  not  form  any  wish 
but  to  live  his  servant,  and  so  living  to  die  his  vassal.  So 
great  the  distance  seemed  to  her  between  his  height  of 
dignity  and  her  lowly  fortunes,  that  she  would  say,  "  It 
were  all  one  that  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star,  and 
think  to  wed  it,  Bertram  is  so  far  above  me." 

Bertram's  absence  Mlled  her  eyes  with  tears,  and  her  heart 
vv^ith  sorrow ;  for  though  she  loved  without  hope,  yet  it  was 
a  pretty  comfort  to  her  to  see  him  every  h(^ur,  and  Helena 
would  sit  and  look  u})on  his  dark  eye,  his  arched  lirow,  and 
the  curls  of  his  fine  hair,  till  she  seemed  to  draw  his  portrait 
on  the  tablet  of  her  heart,  that  heart  too  capable  of  retain- 
ing the  memory  of  every  line  in  the  features  <^f  that  loved 
face. 

Gerard  de  Narbon,  when  he  died,  left  her  no  other 
portion  than  some  prescriptions  of  rare  and  well-proved 
virtue,  which  by  deep  study  and  long  experience  in  medicine 
he  had  collected  as  sovereign  and  almost  infallible  remedies. 
Among  the  rest,  there  was  one  set  down  as  an  a})|)roved 
medicine  for  the  disease  under  Avhich  Lafen  said  the  king  at 
that  time  languished  :  and  when  Helena  heard  of  the  king's 
complaint,   she,   who  till  nuw   had  been  so   humble   and  so 
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hopeless,  formed  an  Miiiliitioiis  [jrujeet  in  her  mind  to  go  her- 
self to  Pars,  and  unch'ilake  the  cure  of  the  king.  But 
though  HeUnia  was  tlie  possessor  of  this  choiee  prescription, 
it  was  unlikely,  as  thi'  king  as  well  as  his  physicians  was  of 
opinion  that  his  disease  was  incurable,  that  they  would  give 
credit  to  a  poor  unlearned  virgin,  if  she  should  offer  to 
perform  a  cure.  The  (irm  hopes  that  Helena  had  of 
succeeding,  if  she  might  he  permitted  to  make  the  trial, 
seemed  more  than  even  her  father's  skill  warranted,  though 
he  was  the  most  famous  })liysician  of  his  time  ;  for  she  felt  a 
strong  faith  that  tiiis  good  medicine  was  sanctified  by  all  the 
luckiest  stars  id  hiaven.,  to  be  tiie  legacy  that  should  advance 
her  fortune,  even  to  the  high  dignity  of  being  count 
Ilousillon's  wife. 

Bertram  had  not  been  long  gone,  wh.en  the  countess  was 
informed  by  her  steward,  that  he  had  overheard  Helena 
talking  to  herself,  and  tiiat  he  understood  from  some  words 
she  uttered,  she  was  in  love  with  Bertram,  and  thought  of 
following  him  to  Paris.  The  countess  dismissed  tlie  steward 
with  tlianks,  and  desired  him  to  tell  Helena  she  wished  to 
speak  with  her.  What  she  had  just  heard  of  Helena  brought 
the  remembrance  of  days  long  past  into  the  mind  of  the 
countess;  those  days  ])rol)iblv  when  her  love  for  P>ertram's 
father  lirst  began  :  and  she  said  to  herself,  ''  PLven  so  it  was 
with  me  when  1  was  young.  Love  is  a  thorn  that  belongs 
to  tlie  rose  of  youth  :  for  in  the  season  of  youth,  if  ever  we 
are  nature's  children,  these  faults  are  ours,  though  then  Ave 
tir.nk  not  they  are  faults."  While  the  countess  was  thus 
meditating  on  the  loving  errors  of  her  own  youth,  Helena 
entered,  and  she  said  to  her,  "Helena,  you  know  I  am  a 
mother  to  ytMi."      Helena   re[)lied,  ''  Von   are  my  honorable 
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mistress."  "  You  aic  my  (hiughter,"  s:ii<l  the  couiitfss 
again  :  '^  1  say  I  am  your  mother.  AVIiy  do  you  stait  aud 
look  pale  at  my  words?  "  With  looks  of  alarm  aud  confusfd 
thoughts,  feai'iug  the  countess  suspected  her  hivc,  IlrU'na 
still  replied,  '■'•Pardon  me,  madam,  you  are  not  my  mother; 


the  count  Rousillon  cannot  lie  my  brother,  nor  I  your 
daughter."  •'•  Yet,  Helena,"  said  the  countess,  ''  you  might 
be  my  daughti'r-in-law  ;  and  I  aui  afraid  that  is  what  you 
mean  to  be,  the  words  ihoIJut  and  diunjliter  so  distui'b  you. 
Helena,  do  you  love  my  S(_)n?"  '•'Good  mtidam,  ]>ardon 
me,"    said     the     affrighted     Ilcleua.      Again     thf     countt'ss 
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repeated  her  question,  '^l)o  you  love  my  son?"  ''Do  not 
you  love  liiui,  madam?"'  said  Helena.  The  countess  replied, 
"  Give  me  not  this  evasive  answer,  Helena.  Come,  come, 
disclose  the  state  of  your  affections,  for  your  love  has  to  the 
full  appeared."  Helena  on  her  knees  now  owned  her  love, 
and  with  shame  and  terror  implored  the  pardon  of  her  nol)le 
mistress  ;  and  with  words  expressive  of  the  sense  she  had  of 
the  inequality  between  their  fortunes,  she  protested  Bertram 
did  not  know  she  loved  him,  comparing  her  humble 
unaspiring  love  tu  a  jioor  Indian,  who  adores  the  sun,  that 
looks  upon  his  worshipper,  Imt  knows  of  him  no  more.  The 
countess  asked  Helena  if  she  had  not  lately  an  intent  to  go  to 
Paris?  Helena  owned  the  design  she  had  formed  in  her 
mind,  when  s!  «  heard  Lafeu  speak  of  the  king's  illness. 
"  This  was  your  motive  for  wishing  to  go  to  Paris,"  said  the 
countess,  "was  it?  vSpeak  truly."  Helena  honestly 
answered,  "My  lord  your  son  made  me  to  think  of  this; 
else  Paris,  and  the  medicine,  and  the  king,  had  from  the 
conversation  of  my  thoughts  been  absent  then."  The 
countess  heard  the  whole  of  this  confession  without  saying 
a  woi-d  either  of  approval  or  of  blame,  l)Ut  she  strictly 
questioned  Helena  as  to  the  i)r()bability  of  the  medicine 
being  useful  to  the  king.  She  found  that  it  was  the  most 
prized  by  Gerard  de  Narbon  of  all  he  possessed,  and  that  he 
had  given  it  to  his  daughter  on  his  death-bed  ;  and  remeni- 
bering  the  solemn  promise  she  had  made  at  that  awful  hour 
in  regard  to  this  young  maid,  wiiose  destiny,  and  the  life  of 
the  king  himself,  seemed  to  dcpi-nd  on  the  execution  of  a 
project  (which  though  conceived  by  the  fond  suggestions  of 
a  loving  nuiiden's  thoughts,  the  countess  knew  not  but  it 
might  be  the  unseen  workings  of  Providence  to  bring  to  pass 
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the  recovery  of  tlie  king,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
future  fortunes  of  (ierard  do  Narlton's  daughter),  free  leave 
she  gave  to  Helena  to  pursue  her  own  way,  and  generously 
furnished  her  with  ample  means  and  suitable  attendants  ;  and 
Helena  set  out  for  Paris  with  the  blessings  of  the  countess, 
and  her  kindest  wishes  for  her  success. 

Helena  arrived  at  Paris,  and  by  the  assistance  of  her  friend, 
the  old  lord  Lafeu,  she  obtained  an  audience  of  the  king. 
She  had  still  many  dithculties  to  encounter,  for  the  king  was 
not  easily  prevailed  on  to  try  the  medicine  offered  him  by 
this  fair  young  doctor.  But  she  told  him  she  was  Gerard  de 
Narbon's  daughter  (with  whose  fame  the  king  was  Avell 
ac(iuaiuted) ,  and  she  offered  the  precious  medicine  as  the 
darling  treasure  which  contained  the  essence  of  her  father's 
long  experience  and  skill,  and  she  boldly  engaged  to  forfeit 
her  life  if  it  failed  to  restore  his  majesty  to  perfect  health  in 
the  space  of  two  days.  The  king  at  length  consented  to  try 
it,  and  in  two  days'  time  Helena  was  to  lose  her  life  if  the 
king  did  not  recover;  but  if  she  succeeded,  he  promised  t(^ 
give  her  the  choice  of  any  man  thi'oiigliout  all  F'rance  (the 
princes  only  excepted)  whom  she  could  like  for  a  husband  ; 
the  choice  of  a  husband  being  the  fee  Helena  demanded,  if 
she  cured  the  king  of  his  disease. 

Helena  did  not  deceive  herself  in  the  hope  she  conceived 
of  the  efficacy  of  her  father's  medicine.  Before  two  da3's 
were  at  an  end  the  king  was  restored  to  perfect  health,  and 
he  assembled  all  the  young  noblemen  of  his  court  together, 
in  order  to  confer  the  promised  reward  of  a  husband  upon 
his  fair  physician  ;  and  he  desired  Helena  to  look  round  on 
this  youthful  parcel  of  nol)le  bachelors,  and  choose  lier 
husband.     Helena  was  not  slow  to    make    her    choice,    for 
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among  these  young  lords  she  SuvV  the  count  Rousillon,  and 
turning  to  Uertrani,  she  said,  "  Tliis  is  the  man.  J  (hire  uot 
say,  my  h)rd,  I  take  you,  hut  I  u'.We  nie  and  my  service  ever 
whilst  J  live  into  your  guiding  power."  "  Why  then,"  said 
the  king,  "young  Uertrani,  take  her;  she  is  your  wife." 
Bertram  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  his  dislike  to  this  present 
of  the  king's  of  the  self-offered  Helena,  who,  lie  said,  was  a 
poor  physician's  daughter,  bred  at  his  father's  charge,  and 
now  living  a  dependant  on  his  mother's  bounty.  Helena 
heard  him  speak  these  words  of  rejection  and  of  scorn  and 
she  said  to  the  king,  "That  you  are  well,  my  lord,  I  am 
glad.  Lit  the  rest  go."  But  the  king  would  not  suffer  liis 
royal  command  to  he  so  slighted  ;  for  the  power  of  bestcnving 
their  nobles  in  marriage  was  one  of  the  many  ]nivileue-i  of 
tlie  kings  of  France  ;  and  that  same  day  Bertram  was  married 
to  Helena,  a  forced  and  uneasy  marriage  to  Bertram,  and  of 
no  promising  hope  to  the  poor  lady,  who,  though  she  gained 
the  noble  husband  she  had  hazarded  her  life  to  olitain,  seemed 
to  have  won  but  a  splendid  blank,  her  husband's  love  not 
being  a  gift  in  the  power  of  the  king  of  France  to  bestow. 

Helena  was  no  sooner  married,  than  she  was  desired  by 
Bertrani  to  apply  to  the  king  for  him  for  leave  of  absence 
from  court;  and  when  she  brought  him  the  king's  permission 
for  his  departure,  Bertram  told  her  that  he  was  not  prepar.  d 
for  this  sudden  marriage,  it  had  much  unsettled  him,  and 
therefore  she  must  not  wonder  at  the  course  he  should 
pursue.  If  Helena  wondered  not,  she  grieved  when  she  found 
it  was  iiis  intention  to  leave  her.  He  ordered  her  to  go  homo 
to  his  motiier.  When  Helena  lieard  this  unkind  command, 
she  I'eplied,  "  Sir,  I  can  notiiing  say  to  tliis,  but  that  I  am 
your  most  obedient  servant,  and  shall  ever  with  true  observ- 
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auce  seek  to  eke  out  that  desert,  wherein  my  homely  stars 
have  failed  to  equal  my  great  fortunes."  Eut  this  humble 
speech  of  Helena's  did  not  at  all  move  the  haughty  Bertram 
to  pity  his  gentle  wife,  and  he  parted  from  her  without  even 
the  common  civility  of  a  kind  farewell. 

Back  to  the  countess  then  Helena  returned.  She  had 
accompl  shed  the  purport  of  her  journey,  she  had  preserved 
the  life  of  the  king,  and  she  had  wedded  her  heart's  dear 
lord,  the  count  Eousillon  ;  but  she  returned  back  a  dejected 
lady  to  her  noble  mother-in-law,  and  rns  soon  as  she  entered 
the  house  she  received  a  letter  from  Bertram  wiiich  almost 
broke  her  heart. 

The  good  countess  received  her  with  a  cordial  welcome,  as 
if  she  had  been  her  son's  own  choice,  and  a  lady  of  a  high 
degree,  and  she  spoke  kind  words,  to  coixifort  her  for  the 
unkind  neglect  of  Bertram  in  sending  his  wife  home  ou  her 
bridal  day  alone.  But  tliis  gracious  reception  failed  to  cheer 
the  sad  mind  of  Helena,  and  she  said,  "  Madam,  my  lord  is 
gone,  for  ever  gone."  She  then  read  these  words  out  of 
I?ertram's  letter  :  When  ijon,  can  (jet  the  rhuj  from  my  Jinger, 
whi'h  never  sh((U.  come  of,  then  call  me  husband,  but  in  such 
a  Then  I  write  a  Never.  "This  is  a  dreadful  sentence," 
said  Helena.  The  countess  begged  her  to  have  patience, 
and  said,  now  Bertram  was  gone,  she  should  be  her  child, 
and  that  she  deserved  a  lord  that  twenty  such  rude  boys  as 
Bertram  might  tend  upon,  and  hourly  call  her  mistress. 
But  in  vain  by  respectful  condescension  and  kind  Hattery 
this  matchless  mother  tried  to  soothe  the  sorrows  of  her 
daughter-in-law.  Helena  still  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
letter,  and  crit-d  out  in  an  agony  of  grief,  Till  I  hare  no 
wife  I  have  nothin/j  in  France.     The  countess  asked  her  if 
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she  fouml  those  words  in  the  k^ter?  "Yes,  madam,"  was 
all  poor  Helena  could  answer. 

The  next  morning  Helena  was  missing.  She  left  a  letter 
to  be  delivered  to  the  countess  after  she  was  gone,  to  acquaint 
her  with  the  reason  of  her  sudden  absence  ;  in  this  letter  she 
informed  her,  that  she  was  so  mueli  grieved  at  having  driven 
Bertram  from  his  native  country  and  his  home,  that  to  atone 
for  her  offence,  she  had  undertaken  apUgrnnage  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  Jaques  le  Grand,  and  concluded  with  requesting  the 
countess  to  inform  her  son  that  the  wife  he  so  hated  had  left 
his  house  forever. 

Bertram,  wluii  lie  left  Paris,  went  to  Florence  and  there 
became  an  otticer  in  tlie  duke  of  Florence's  army,  and  after 
a  successful  war  in  wliicli  he  distinguished  himself  by  many 
brave  actions,  Bertram  received  letters  from  his  mother, 
containing  the  acceptable  tidings  that  Helena  would  no  more 
disturb  him  ;  and  he  was  preparing  to  return  home,  when 
Helena  herself,  clad  in  her  pilgrim's  weeds,  arrived  at  the 
city  of  Florence. 

Florence  was  a  city  through  which  the  Pilgrims  used  to 
pass  on  their  way  to  St.  Jaciues  le  Grand ;  and  when  Helenr. 
arrived  at  this  city,  she  heard  that  a  liospitable  wido\/' 
dwelt  there,  who  used  to  receive  into  her  home  tlie  female 
pilgrims  that  were  going  to  visit  the  shrine  ol  that  saint, 
giving  them  lodging  and  kind  entertainment.  To  this  good 
lady  therefore  Helena  went,  and  the  widow  gave  her  a 
courteous  welcome,  and  invited  her  to  see  whatever  was 
curious  in  that  famous  city,  and  told  her  that  if  she  would 
like  to  see  the  duke's  army,  she  woidd  take  her  whi'ie  she 
might  have  a  full  view  of  it,  "•  And  you  will  see  a  country- 
man   of   yours,"    said    the    widow;    "his    name    is    Count 
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Rousilloii,  wlio  has  done  worthy  service  iu  the  (hike's  wars." 
Helena  wanted  no  second  invihitioii,  when  she  t'uiind  Bertram 
was  to  make  i)nrt  of  the  show.  She  accompanied  her 
hostess ;  and  a  sad  and  mournful  pleasure  it  was  to  lier  to 
look  once  more  n})on  her  dear  husband's  face.  "Is  he  not 
a  handsome  man?"  said  the  widow.  "I  liki'  liim  Avell,'' 
replied  Helena  with  great  truth.  All  the  way  they  walked, 
the  talkative  widow's  discourse  was  all  of  liertram  :  she  told 
Helena  the  story  of  Bertram's  marriage,  and  how  he  had 
deserted  the  pocn-  lady  his  wife,  and  I'utercd  into  the  duke's 
army  to  avoid  living  with  her.  To  Ihis  accouut  of  her  own 
misfortunes  Helena  patiently  listened,  and  when  it  was 
ended,  the  history  of  Bertram  was  not  yet  done,  for  then 
the  widow  began  another  tale,  every  word  of  which  sank 
deep  into  the  mind  of  Helena;  foi'  tlu'  stoiy  she  now  told 
was  of  Bertram's  love  for  hir  daughter. 

Tiiough  liertram  did  not  like  the  marriage  forced  on  him 
by  the  king,  it  seems  he  was  not  insensible  to  love,  for  since 
he  had  lieen  stationed  with  the  army  at  Fhjrence,  lie  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Diana,  a  fair  young  gentlewoman,  the 
daughter  of  this  widow  who  was  Helena's  hostess  ;  and  every 
night,  with  nuisic  of  all  sorts,  and  songs  comi)osed  in  praise 
of  Diana's  beauty,  he  would  come  under  her  window,  and 
solicit  her  love;  and  :dl  liis  suit  to  lu-r  was,  that  she  would 
permit  him  to  visit  her;  but  Diana  would  by  no  means  be 
persuaded  to  give  any  encouragement  to  his  suit,  knowing 
him  to  be  a  married  man  ;  for  Diana  had  been  brought  up 
under  the  counsels  of  a  prudent  mother,  who,  though  she 
was  now  in  reduced  circumstances,  was  well  born,  and 
descended  fi'om  tlie  noble  family  of  the  Capulets. 

All  this  the  good  lady  related  to  Helena,  highly  praising 
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the  virtuous  princii)lcs  of  her  discreet  dauii'litei',  whieli  she 
said  were  entirely  owiiii;  to  tiie  excellent  e.liicntion  and  j^ood 
advice  she  had  given  lier;  ;ind  she  furtlier  s:iid,  that  IJertrani 
had  lieen  i>artieularly  iuii>orluiiate  with  Diana  to  admit  liini 
to  tlie  visit  he  so  much  desired  tliat  niu'ht,  heenuse  he  was 
going  to  leave  Florence  early  the  next  morning. 

Tliongh  it  grieved  Helena  to  hear  of  Bertram's  love  for 
tlie  widow's  daughter,  yet  from  this  story  the  ardent  mind 
of  Helena  conceived  a  project  (nothing  discouraged  at  the 
ill  success  of  her  former  one)  to  recover  her  truant  lord. 
She  disclosed  to  the  widow,  that  she  was  Helena,  the  deserted 
wife  of  Bertram,  :ind  re(]uested  tliat  her  kind  hostess  and  her 
daughter  would  suffer  this  visit  from  Bertram  to  lake  place, 
and  allow  her  to  pass  herself  ui)on  Bei-tram  foi'  Diana;  telling 
them,  her  chief  motive  for  desiring  to  liave  this  secret 
meeting  with  her  husljaud,  was  to  get  a  ring  from  him,  wliich 
he  had  said,  if  ever  slie  was  in  possession  of,  he  would 
acknowledge  her  as  liis  wifi". 

Th(^  widow  and  her  daughter  i)r()mised  to  assist  hrr  in 
this  affiiir,  pnitly  moved  ]iy  pity  for  this  unhappy  forsaken 
wife,  and  p.-irtly  won  over  in  Irr  interest  liy  tlie  promises  of 
(•eward  wh.eh  Helena,  made  them,  giving  them  a  purse  of 
juoney  in  eaiMiest  of  \v.'V  future  favor.  In  the  course  of 
that  day  Helena  eau-^ed  infoi'iuafion  to  I)e  sent  to  Bertram 
that  she  was  dead  ;  hoping  lh;it  when  he  thought  himself  fi'ee 
to  make  a  second  elioic.'  hv  tlie  news  of  her  d  'ath,  he  would 
offer  inarriage  to  her  in  her  fei'^ned  character  of  Diana. 
And  if  she  could  obtain  th"  I'ing  and  this  promise  too,  she 
<l()ul)ted  not  she  should  ni;ike  some  future  good  come  of  it. 

In  the  evening,  after  it  was  dai'k,  Bertram  was  admitted 
into  Diana's  ehaml)er,  and  Helena  was  there  I'.'adv  to  receive 
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him.  The  flattering  eoiupliinents  and  love-discourse  he 
addressed  to  Helena  were  precious  sounds  to  her,  though 
she  knew  they  were  meant  for  Diana;  and  Bertram  was  so 
well  pleased  with  her,  that  he  made  her  a  solemn  promise  to 
be  her  husband,  and  to  love  her  forever ;  which  she  hoped 
would  be  prophetic  of  a  real  affection,  when  he  should  know 
it  was  his  own  wnfe,  the  despised  Helena,  whose  conversation 
had  so  delighted  him. 

Bertram  never  knew  how  sensible  a  lady  Helena  was,  else 
perhaps  he  would  not  have  been  so  regardless  of  her  ;  and 
seeing  her  every  day,  he  had  entirely  overlooked  her  beauty ; 
a  face  we  are  accustomed  to  see  constantly,  losing  the  effect 
which  is  caused  by  the  first  sight  either  of  beauty  or  of 
plainness  ;  and  of  her  understanding  it  was  imi)ossible  he 
should  judge,  because  she  felt  such  reverence,  mixed  with 
her  love  for  him,  that  she  was  always  silent  in  his  presence  : 
but  now  tliat  her  future  fate,  and  the  happy  ending  of  all 
her  love-project,  seemed  to  depend  on  her  leaving  a  favor- 
able imi)ression  on  the  mind  of  Bertram  from  this  nio-ht's 
interview%  she  exerted  all  iicr  wit  to  i)lease  him  ;  and  the 
simple  graces  of  her  lively  conversation  and  the  endearing 
sweetness  of  her  manners  so  charmed  Bertram,  that  he  vowed 
she  should  be  his  wife.  Helena  begged  the  ring  from  off  his 
finger  as  a  token  of  his  regard,  and  he  gave  it  to  her ;  and  in 
return  for  this  ring,  which  it  was  of  such  im|)ortance  to  her 
to  possess,  she  gave  liim  another  ring,  whicli  was  one  the 
king  had  made  her  a  })resent  of.  Before  it  was  liglit  iu  the 
morning,  she  sent  Bertram  away;  and  In-  immediaely  set 
out  on  his  journey  towards  his  moth('r's  jiouse. 

Helena  prevailed  on  the  widow  and  Diana  to  accom])any 
her  to  Paris,  their  further  assistance  being  necessary  to  the 
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full  aeoomplishment  of  tlif  jiImu  she  liad  fonnt'd.  When 
they  arrived  tliere,  they  found  tlie  kint;'  was  gone  upon  a 
visit  to  tlie  countess  of  Rousilh)n,  and  Helena  followed  the 
king  with  all  the  speed  she  could  make. 


The  king  was  still  in  perfect  health,  and  liis  gratitude  to 
her  who  had  been  the  means  of  liis  recovery  was  so  lively  in 
his  mind,  that  the  momont  he  saw  the  countess  of  Rousillou, 
he  began  to  talk  of  Helena,  calling  hei-  a  precious  jewel  that 
was  lost  by  the  folly   of    her   sou ;  but   seeing   the    subject 
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distressed  the  countess,  wlio  sincerely  lamented  the  death  of 
Helena,  he  said,  "  My  good  l;idy,  1  have  forgiven  and  for- 
gotten all."  But  the  good-natured  oldLafeu,  who  was  pres- 
ent, and  could  not  l)ear  that  the  memory  of  his  favorite 
Helena  should  be  so  liglitly  passed  over  said,  "  This  I  must 
say,  the  young  lord  did  great  offence  to  his  majesty,  his 
motlier,  and  his  lady ;  but  to  himself  he  did  the  greatest 
wrong  of  all,  for  he  has  lost  a  wife  whose  beauty  astonished 
all  eyes,  whose  words  took  all  ears  captive,  whose  deep 
perfection  made  all  hearts  wish  to  serve  her."  The  king 
said,  "  Praising  what  is  lost  makes  the  remendirance  dear. 
Well — call  him  hither,"  meaning  Bertram,  who  new- 
presented  liimself  before  the  king:  and,  on  his  expressing 
deep  S(,)rrow  for  the  injuries  he  had  done  to  Helena,  the 
king,  for  his  father's  and  his  admirable  mother's  sake, 
pardoned  him  and  restored  him  once  more  to  his  favor. 
But  the  grncious  countenance  of  the  king  was  soon  changed 
towards  him,  for  he  perceived  that  Bertram  wore  the  very 
ring  u[)on  his  linger  which  he  had  given  to  Helena:  and  he 
well  r*  membered  that  Helena  had  called  all  the  saints  in 
heaven  to  witness  she  would  never  part  with  that  ring,  unless 
she  sent  it  to  the  king  himself  upou  some  great  disaster 
befalling  her;  and  Bertram,  on  the  king's  questioning  him 
how  he  came  by  the  ring,  told  an  improbable  story  of  a  lady 
throwing  it  to  him  out  of  a  window,  and  denied  ever  having 
seen  Helena  since  the  day  of  their  marriage.  The  king, 
knowing  Bertram's  dislike  to  his  wdfe,  feared  he  had 
desti'oyed  her;  r.nd  he  <n-deicd  his  guards  to  seize  Bertram, 
saying,  ''1  am  wrnpt  in  (lisui:il  thinking,  for  I  fcnr  the  life 
of  Helena  was  foully  snatched."  At  this  moment  Diana 
and  her  motlier  entered,  and  presented  a  petition  to  the  king, 
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Vviicri'iii  tliey  l»t'iiii'o<l  liis  majesty  to  exert  his  r<>yal  power  to 
compel  rn'rtniiii  to  marry  Diana,  he  havin<>"  made  her  a 
solemn  ijromise  of  luarriaaie.  Bertram,  fenrimr  the  kini!;'s 
anger,  denied  he  had    made    any    such    promise  ;  and    then 
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Diana  produced  the  ring  (which  Helena  had  put  into  her 
hands)  to  conlirm  the  truth  of  her  words:  and  siie  said  tliat 
she  had  given  Hertram  tlie  ring  he  then  wore,  in  exchange 
for  that,  at  the  time  he  vowecl  to  mai'ry  lier.  ( )n  hearing 
this,  the  king  ordered  tiie  guards  to  sei^e   her  also;  and   her 
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account  of  tlie  riiia;  (lifferiii<>-  from  Bertram's  the  kinor's 
suspicions  were  coutinned  :  and  lie  said,  if  they  did  not 
confess  how  they  came  by  this  ring  of  Helena's  tliey  should 
be  both  put  to  death.  Diana  requested  her  mother  might  be 
])crmitted  to  fetch  the  jeweller  of  whom  she  bought  the  ring, 
wliieh  being  granted,  the  widow  went  out,  and  presently 
returned  leading  in  Helena  lierself . 

The  good  countess,  who  in  silent  grief  had  beheld  her 
son's  danger,  and  ha<l  even  dreaded  that  tlie  suspicion  of 
his  having  destroyed  Jiis  wife  might  possibly  be  true,  finding 
her  dear  Helena,  whom  she  loved  with  even  a  maternal 
affection,  was  still  living,  felt  a,  deligiit  she  was  hardly  able 
to  support,  and  the  king,  scarce  believing  for  joy  that  it 
was  Helena,  said,  "  Is  this  indeed  the  wife  of  Bertram  that 
I  see?"  Helena,  feeling  herself  yet  an  unacknowledged 
wife,  replied,  •■'  No,  my  good  lord,  it  is  but  the  shadow  of  a 
wife  you  see,  the  name  and  not  the  thing."  Bertram  cried 
out,  "Both,  ])oth!  (),  pardon!  "  "(),  my  lord,"  said  Hel- 
ena, "when  I  personated  this  fair  maid,  I  found  you  won- 
drous kind;  and  look,  here  is  your  letter  ! "  reading  to  him 
in  a  joyful  tone  those  words  which  she  had  once  repeated  so 
sorrowfully.  When  fnnii  nn/ ^/iiK/eri/ou  can.  (jet  tin's  ring  — 
"  This  is  done  ;  it  was  to  me  you  gave  the  ring.  Will  you 
be  mine,  now  you  are  doubly  won?"  Bertram  replied,  "  H" 
you  can  make  it  plain  that  you  were  the  lady  1  talked  with 
that  night,  I  will  love  you  dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly."  'Jliis 
was  no  difficult  task,  for  the  widow  and  Diana  came  with 
Helena  to  prove  this  fact ;  and  the  king  was  so  Avell  pleased 
with  Diana,  for  the  friendly  assistance  she  had  rendered  the 
dear  lady  he  so  truly  valued  foi-  the  service  she  had  done 
him,  that  he  promised  her  also  a  noble  husband  :  Helena's 
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history  giving  liini  a  hint,  that  it  was  a  suitable  reward  for 
kings  to  bestow  upon  fair  ladies  when  they  perform  notable 
services. 

Thus  Helena  at  last  found,  that  her  father's  legacj"  was 
indeed  sanctified  by  the  luckiest  stars  in  heaven  ;  for  she 
was  now  the  beloved  wife  of  her  dear  Bertram,  the  daughter- 
in-law  of  her  noble  mistress,  and  herself  the  countess  of 
Rousillon. 


THE    TAMING    OF    THE    SHREV/. 

Katherine,  thu  Shrew,  was  llie  eldest  daiiLiliter  of  linptista, 
a  rich  geiiileniau  of  I'adua.  She  was  a  lady  of  such 
ungovernable  spirit  and  lieiy  ten)i>er,  sucii  a  loiid-tongued 
scold,  that  she  was  Ivnown  in  Padua  by  no  other  name  than 
Katherine  the  Shrew.  It  set'ined  very  unlikely,  indeed 
impossible,  that  any  gentleman  would  ever  be  found  wlio 
would  venture  to  marry  this  huly,  and  liierer'ore  l):ii)tista 
was  much  blamed  for  deferring  his  consent  to  many  excel- 
lent offers  (h:it  were  made  to  her  gentle  sister  IJianca, 
putting  off  ;dl  Hiancii's  suitors  with  this  excuse,  tiuit  when 
the  eldest  sister  was  fairly  otf  his  hands,  they  should  have 
free  leave  to  address  young  Bianca. 

It  happened,  however,  that  a  gentlemnii  nnmed  Petruchio, 
came  to  Padua,  purposely  to  look  out  for  a  wife,  who, 
nothing  discouragX'd  by  these  reports  of  Katheriue's  tem})er, 
and  hearing  she  was  rich  and  handsome,  resolved  upon 
marrying  this  famous  termagant,  and  tnming  her  into  a 
meek  and  manngeable  wife.  ^\.nd  truly  none  was  so  lit 
to  set  about  this  hei'cnlenn  l:d>or  as  Petruchio,  whose  spirit 
was  as  high  as    Katheriue's,  and   he   was  a  witty  and   most 
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happy-tempered  liuinorist,  ami  withal  so  wise,  and  of  such 
a  true  judgment,  that  lie  well  knew  how  to  feign  a  pas- 
sionate and  furious  deportment,  when  his  spirits  were  so 
calm  that  himself  could  have  laughed  merrily  at  his  own 
angry  feelings,  for  his  natural  temper  was  careless  and 
easy;  the  boisterous  airs  he  assumed  when  he  became  the 
husband  of  Kathei-iue  being  but  in  sport,  or  more  properly 
speaking  effected  by  his  excedent  discernment,  as  the  only 
means  to  overcome  in  her  own  way  the  passionate  ways  of 
the  furious  Katherine. 

A  courting  then  IVtiuchio  went  to  Katherine  the  Shrew; 
and  lirst  of  all  he  ai)pru'(l  to  Uaptista,  h  r  father,  for  leave 
to  woo  his  (ii'ii'lc  (JaiiijJiti'r  Katherine,  as  retruchio  called  her, 
saying  archly,  that  having  heard  of  her  bashful  modesty  and 
mild  behavior,  he  had  come  from  Verona  to  solicit  her  love. 
]Ier  father,  though  he  wished  her  mairied,  was  forced  to 
confess  Katherine  would  ill  answer  this  character,  it  being 
soon  ai)parent  of  what  mtuuier  of  gentleness  she  was  com- 
posed, for  her  music-master  rushed  into  the  room  to  comitlain 
that  the  gentle  Kathei'ine,  his  |)npil,  had  broken  his  head 
with  her  lute,  for  presuming  to  find  fault  with  her  perform- 
ance ;  which,  when  Pctruchio  heard,  he  said,  '-It  is  a  l)rave 
wench;  I  love  her  moi'e  than  ever,  and  long  to  have  some 
chat  with  her  ;  "  and  hurrying  the  old  gentleman  for  a  positive 
answer,  he  said,  "  My  business  is  in  haste,  signior  Ikiptista, 
1  cannot  come  every  day  to  woo.  You  knew  my  father: 
he  is  dead,  and  has  left  me  the  heir  to  all  his  lands  and 
goods.  Then  tell  me,  if  I  get  your  daughter's  love,  what 
dowry  you  v.ill  give  with  her."  r>ai»tista  thought  his 
manner  was  somewhat  blunt  foi' a  lov(M' ;  l>ut  being  glad  to 
get  Katherine  married,  lie  answered  that  he  would  give  her 
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twenty  tlionsnnd  cvowiis  for  licr  dowry,  and  half  his  estate 
at  his  death  :  so  tliis  oM  luateh  was  quielvly  aoreed  on,  raid 
Baptista  went  to  apprise  his  shrewish  (huigliter  of  her  lover's 
addresses,  and  sent  her  in  to  Petiuehio  to  listen  to  his  suit. 

In  the  meantime  Petrnchio  was  settling  with  liiniself  the 
mode  of  courtship  he  should  pursue;  and  he  said,  "I  will 
woo  her  with  some  H\nvit  when  she  comes.  If  siie  rail  at 
me,  why  then  T  will  tell  her  she  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightin- 
gale ;  and  if  she  frowns,  I  will  say  she  looks  as  clear  as 
roses  washed  with  dew.  If  she  will  not  speak  a  word,  I 
will  praise  the  elocjuence  of  her  language;  and  if  she  bids 
me  leave  her,  I  will  give  her  thanks  as  if  she  bid  me  stay 
with  her  a  week."  Now  the  stately  Katherine  entered,  and 
Petrnchio  iirst  addressed  her  witii  "•  (iood  morrow,  Kate, 
for  that  is  your  nauK',  I  hear."  Katherine,  not  liking  this 
plain  salutation,  said  disdainfully,  ''Theyt"ill  iii«"  Kntherine, 
who  do  speak  to  me."  "You  lie,"  re})litMl  the  lover;  "for 
you  are  called  plain  Kate,  and  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes 
Kate  the  Shrew  ;  but,  Kate  you  are  the  prettiest  Kate  in 
Chi-istendom,  and  therefore,  Kate,  hearing  your  mildness 
praised  in  every  town,  I  am  come  to  woo  you  for  my  wife." 

A  strange  courtship  they  made  of  it.  Slu'  in  loud  and 
angry  terms  showing  him  how  justly  she  had  gained  the 
name  of  Shrew,  while  he  still  praised  her  swret  and  cour- 
teous words,  till  at  length,  hearing  lu'r  father  coining,  lie 
said  (intending  to  make  as  cpiick  a  wooing  as  possible,) 
"  Sweet  Katherine,  let  us  set  this  idle  chat  aside,  for  your 
father  has  consented  that  you  should  be  my  wife,  yoiu- 
dowry  is  agreed  on,  whether  you  will  or  no,  I  will  man-y 
you." 

And    now    Baptista    entering,    I\>trucliio    told    him    his 
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d:ui<j,lit('i-  l);i(l  recfivt'(l  liiiii  kindly,  ;uh1  tliat  she  liad  prom- 
ised to  1)0  married  the  next  Sunday.  This  Katherine  denied, 
saying  she  woidd  rather  see  him  hanued  on  Sunday,  and 
reproached  her  father  for  ^vishing  to  wed  her  to  such  a 
mad-cap  I'uHiian  as  Petruchio.  Pctrnchio  desired  her  father 
not  to  regard  her  angry  words,  for  they  had  agreetl  she 
should  seem  reluctant  l)efore  him,  l)ut  that  when  they  were 
alone  he  had  found  her  very  fond  and  loving ;  and  he  said  to 
her,  "  Give  me  your  hand,  Kate  ;  I  will  go  lo  Venice  to  buy 
yon  fine  apparel  against  our  Avedding  day.  Provide  the 
feast,  fathei-,  and  bid  the  Avedding  guests.  I  will  be 
sure  to  1)ring  rings,  fine  array,  and  rich  clothes,  that 
my'  Katln'rine  may  be  tine  ;  and  kiss  me,  Kate,  for  we  will 
be  marrii'd  on  Sunday." 

On  the  Sunday  all  the  wedding  guests  we-e  assembled, 
but  Ihey  waited  long  before  Petruchio  came,  and  Katheriue 
we})t  for  vexation,  to  think  that  Petruchio  had  only  l)een 
making  a  jest  of  her.  At  last,  however,  he  appeared;  but 
he  brought  none  of  the  bridal  finery  he  had  promised 
Katherine,  nor  was  he  dressed  himself  like  a  bridegroom, 
but  in  strange  disordered  attire,  as  if  he  meant  to  make 
sport  of  the  sei'ious  business  he  came  about;  and  his 
servant  and  the  very  horses  on  which  they  rode  were  in  like 
manner  in  mean  and  fantastic  fashion  habited. 

Petruchio  could  not  l>e  ix'i'sunded  to  change  his  dress  ;  he 
said,  Katherine  was  to  be  married  to  him.  and  not  liis 
clothes;  and  finding  it  was  in  vain  to  argue  with  him,  to 
the  church  they  went,  he  still  behaving  in  the  same  mad 
way,  for  when  the  ])riest  asked  Petruchio  if  Katherine 
should  be  his  wife,  he  swore  so  loud  that  she  should,  tlud^ 
all  amazed,  the  priest  let  fall  his  l)Ook,  and  as  he  stooped  to 
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fcake  it  up,  t'liis  mad-lirnint'd  liridciirooin  gave  him  sueli  a 
cutf,  that  down  fell  llic  priest  and  his  hook  nuaiii.  And  ail 
the  wliile  tliey  were  lyeiiiu"  ma:  vied  lie  stamped  and  swore  so, 
tliat  the  higli-spirited  Katherine  tremlAed  and  sliook  with 
fear.  After  the  ceremony  was  over,  wliile  tliey  were  yet  in 
the  church,  he  called  for  wine,  and  drank  a  loud  health  to 
the  company,  and  threw  a  sop  which  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  glass  full  in  the  sexton's  face,  giving  no  other  reason 
for  this  strange  act,  than  that  the  sexton's  beard  grew  tliin 
and  huugerly,  and  seemed  to  ask  the  sop  as  he  was  drinking. 
Never  sure  was  there  sucli  a  mad  marraige  ;  but  Petruchio 
did  but  [lut  this  wilcbiess  on,  tlie  Ix'tter  to  succeeil  in  the 
plot  he  had  formed  to  tame  his  slu'ewish  wife. 

Baptista  had  providcil  a  sumptuous  marriage  feast,  but 
when  they  returned  from  church,  Peti'uchio,  taking  hold  of 
Katherine,  declared  the  intention  of  carrying  his  wife  home 
instantly  ;  and  no  remonstrance  of  his  father-in-law,  or  angry 
words  of  tiie  enraged  Katherine,  could  make  iiim  change  his 
purpose  ;  he  claimed  a  husband's  right  to  dispose  of  his  wife 
as  he  pleased,  and  away  he  hurried  Katlierine  off :  he  seeming 
so  daring  and  resolute  that  no  one  dared  attem[)t  to  stop 
him. 

Petruchio  mounted  his  wife  upon  a  misera])le  horse,  lean 
and  lank,  which  he  had  picked  out  for  the  purpose,  and  him- 
self and  his  servant  no  better  mounted  ;  they  journeyed  on 
through  rough  and  miry  ways,  and  ever  when  this  hoi'se  of 
Katherine's  stumbled,  he  would  storm  and  swear  at  the  poor 
jaded  beast,  who  could  scarce  crawl  under  his  burden,  as  if 
he  had  been  the  most  passionate  man  alive. 

At  length,  after  a  weary  journey,  during  which  Katherine 
had  heard  nothing  l)ut  the  wild  ravings  of  Petruchio  at  the 
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servant  and  the  liorses,  they  arrived  at  liis  house.  Petrnchio 
welcomed  her  kindly  to  her  home  hut  he  resolved  she  should 
have  neither  rest  nor  food  that  night.  The  tables  were 
spread,  and  supper  soon  serve(l  ;  l)ut  l*etruchio,  pr^  tending 
to  lind  fault  with  ever}'  dish,  threw  the  meat  about  the  floor, 
and  ordered  the  servants  to  remove  it  away  ;  and  all  this  he 
did,  as  he  said,  in  love  for  his  Katlu'rine,  that  slie  might  not 
eat  meat  that  was  not  well  dressed.  And  when  Katherine, 
weary  and  supperless,  retired  to  rest,  he  found  the  same 
fault  with  the  bed,  throwing  the  pillows  and  bed-elothes 
about  the  room,  so  that  she  was  forced  U)  sit  down  in  a 
chair,  where,  if  she  chanced  to  drop  asleep,  she  was  presently 
awakened  by  the  loud  voice  of  her  husband,  storming  at  the 
servants  for  the  ill  making  of  his  wife's  l)ri(lal-bi'd. 

The  next  day  Petruchio  pursued  the  same  course,  still 
speaking  kind  words  to  Katherine,  but  when  she  attempted 
to  eat,  finding  fault  with  everything  that  was  set  before  her, 
throwing  the  breakfast  on  the  tloor,  as  he  had  done  the 
Slipper ;  and  Katherine,  the  liaughty  Katherine,  was  fain  to 
bi'g  the  servants  would  bring  her  secretly  a  morsel  of  food  ; 
but  they  being  instructed  by  Petruchio,  rei)lied,  they  dared 
not  give  her  anything  unknown  to  their  master.  "Ah," 
said  she,  "•  did  he  marry  me  to  famish  me?  lieggars  that 
come  to  my  father's  door  have  food  given  them.  But  I, 
who  never  knew  what  it  was  to  entreat  for  anything,  am 
starved  foi-  want  of  food,  giddy  for  want  of  sleep,  with  oaths 
kei)t  waking,  and  witli  brawling  fed  ;  and  that  wiiich  vexes 
me  more  than  all,  he  does  it  under  llie  name  of  perfect  love, 
pretending  that  if  I  sleep  oi-  eat,  it  were  jjresent  death  to 
me."  Here  her  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Pertruchio :  he,  not  meaning  she  should  be  quite  starved, 
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had  brouglit  her  a  small  i)orti()n  of  meat,  and  he  said  to  her, 
'*•  How  fares  my  sweet  Kate?  Here,  love,  you  see  how  dili- 
gent I  am,  I  have  dressed  your  meat  myself.  I  am  sure 
this  kindness  merits  thanks.  What,  not  a  word?  Nay, 
then,  you  love  not  the  meat,  and  all  the  pains  1  have  taken 
is  to  no  purpose."  He  then  ordered  the  servant  to  take  the 
dish  awtiy.  Extreme  Imnger,  which  had  abated  the  pride  of 
Katherine,  made  her  say,  though  angered  to  the  heart,  '"] 
pray  you  let  it  stand."  Uut  this  was  not  all  Petruchio 
intended  to  bring  her  to,  and  he  icplicil,  "•The  poorest  ser- 
vice is  rei)aid  with  thanks,  ;ind  so  shall  mine  before  you 
touch  the  meat."  On  this  Katlierine  brought  old  a  rtductanl 
"•  I  thank  you,  sir."  And  now  he  sulfered  her  to  make  a 
slender  meal,  saying,  "  I\Iuch  good  may  it  do  your  gentle 
heart,  Kate;  eat  a[)ace  !  And  now,  my  honey  love,  we  will 
return  to  your  father's  house,  and  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the 
best,  with  silken  coats  and  caps  and  golden  rings,  with  luffs 
and  scarfs  and  fans  and  double  change  of  finery;"  and  to 
make  her  believe  he  really  intended  to  give  her  these  uav 
things,  he  called  in  a  tailor  and  a  haberdasher,  who  l)rought 
some  new  clothes  he  had  ordered  for  her,  and  then  giving 
lier  plate  to  the  servant  to  take  away,  before  she  had  half 
satisfied  her  hunger,  he  said,  "What,  have  you  dined?" 
The  iial)er(lasher-  presented  a  cap,  saying,  "  Here  is  the  cap 
your  worship  bespoke  ;  "  on  which  Pertruchio  began  to  storm 
afresh,  saying  the  cap  was  moulded  in  a  porringer,  and  that 
it  was  no  bigger  than  a  cockle  or  walnut  shell,  desiring  the 
haberdasher  to  take  it  away  and  make  a  bigger.  Katherine 
said,  "  I  will  have  this  ;  all  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as 
these."  "  When  you  are  gentle,"  replied  Petruchio,  "you 
shall  have  one  too,  and  not  till  then."     The  meat  Katherine 
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had  eaten  liad  a  liitle  revived  her  fallen  spirits,  and  she 
said,  '•  AViiy,  sir,  I  trust  I  may  have  leave  to  speak,  and 
speak  I  will:  I  am  no  child,  no  hahe  ;  your  hetters  have 
endund  to  hear  me  say  my  mind;  :nid  if  you  cannot,  you 
had  tx'lter  stop  your  ears."  Pt'truchio  would  not  hear  these 
angry  words,  for  1h'  had  liap[)ily  discovered  a  better  way  of 
managing  his  wife  than  keeping  ui)  a  jangling  argument  with 
her;  therefore  his  answer  was,  ''Why,  you  s:iy  true;  it  is 
a  paltry  c:ip,  and  1  lovt'  you  for  not  liking  it."  —  "  Love  me 
or  love  nic  not,"  said  Katlicrinc,  "  1  like  the  c:ii»,  and  I  will 
have  this  c:ip  or  none."  —  "You  s:iy  you  wish  to  sec  the 
sown,"  said  rctruchio,  still  iilfcctin'j,'  to  iiiisundcrstand  her. 
The  tiiiloi'  then  came  foiwiird  and  showed  lu-r  a  line  gown 
he  had  made  for  her.  Petruehio,  whose  intention  was  tliat 
she  should  have  neither  cap  nor  gown,  found  as  uuich  fault 
with  that.  ''<)  mercy.  Heaven!"  said  he,  "  wliat  stuff  is 
here!  What,  do  you  call  this  v  sleeve?  it  is  like  a  denii- 
cannon,  carved  up  and  down  Jke  an  a|)ple  tart."  The 
taylor  saitl,  '•  You  hid  nu-  make  it  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  times  ;  "  and  Katherine  said,  she  never  saw  a  better 
fashioned  gown.  This  was  enough  for  I'etruchio,  and 
privately  desiring  these  people  should  be  paid  for  their 
goods,  and  excuses  made  to  them  for  the  seemingly  strange 
treatment  he  bestowed  ujjon  them,  he  with  tierce  words  and 
furious  gestures  drove  the  taylor  and  the  haberdasher  out  of 
the  room;  and  then,  turning  to  Katherine,  he  said,  "  AYell, 
come,  my  Kate,  we  will  go  to  ycmr  father's  even  in  these 
mean  garments  we  now  wear."  And  then  he  ordered  his 
horses,  allirmiug  they  should  reach  liaptista's  house  by 
dinner-time,  for  that  it  was  but  seven  o'clock.  Now  it  was 
not  early  morning,  but  the  very  middle  of  the  day,  when  he 
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spoke  this ;  thei-efoiv  Katht-rine  vontnivd  to  Sity,  thonijh 
modestly,  being  almost  overcome  by  the  vehemence  of  his 
manner,  "I  dare  assure  yon,  sir,  it  is  two  o'clock,  an  1  will 
be  supper-time  before  we  get  there."  But  Petruchio  nicnnt 
that  she  should  be  so  completely  subdued  that  she  should 
assent  to  everything  he  said,  before  he  carried  her  to  her 
father ;  and  therefore,  as  if  he  were  lord  even  of  the  sun, 
and  could  command  the  hours,  he  said  it  should  be  what 
time  he  pleased  to  have  it,  before  he  set  forward;  "For," 
said  he,  "  whatever  I  say  or  do,  you  still  are  crossing  it.  I 
will  not  go  to-day,  and  when  1  go,  it  shall  l)e  what  o'clock 
I  say  it  is."  Another  day  Katherine  was  forced  to  practice 
her  newly-found  oliedience,  and  not  till  li"  had  l)rought  her 
proud  spirit  to  such  a  perfect  subjection,  that  she  dare(l  not 
I'emember  there  was  such  a  word  as  contradiction,  would 
Petruchio  allow  her  to  go  to  her  father's  house  ;  and  even 
while  they  were  upon  their  journey  tliither,  slie  was  in 
danger  of  being  tnrne<l  back  again,  only  because  slie  hap- 
pened to  iiiut  it  was  the  sun,  when  he  atlirnied  the  moon 
shone  brightly  at  noonday.  "  Now,  by  my  mother's  son," 
said  he,  "  and  tiiat  is  myself,  it  sh:dl  Itc  tlic  moon,  or  stars, 
or  what  I  list,  befoi'e  I  journey  to  your  father's  house."  He 
then  mode  ;is  if  he  wci'e  going  Imck  again  ;  bnt  Kiitherine, 
no  longer  Katherine  (he  Siirew,  but  Ihe  oliedieiit  wife,  said, 
"J^etus  go  forward,  I  pray,  now  we  h;ive  come  so  far,  and 
it  shall  be  tlH>  sun,  or  moon,  or  wlint  you  please,  and  if  \>mi 
please  to  call  it  a  iiish  candle  lienceforth,  I  vow  it  shall  be 
so  for  me."  This  he  was  resolved  to  piove,  therefoi'e  he 
said  again,  "■!  say  it  is  the  moon."  "  I  know  it  is  the  moon," 
replied  Katherine.  "  You  lie,  it  is  Hie  blessed  sun,"  said 
Petruchio.      "Then  it  is  the  blessed  sun,"  replied  Katherine; 
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"but  sun  it  is  not,  when  you  say  it  is  not.  What  you  will 
have  it  named,  even  so  it  is,  and  so  it  ever  shall  be  for 
Katherine."  Now  then  he  suffered  her  to  proceed  on  her 
journey  ;  but  further  to  try  if  this  yielding-  humor  would  last, 
he  addressed  an  old  gentleman  they  met  on  the  road  as  if  he 
had  been  a  young  woman,  saying  to  him,  "  Good  morrow, 
gentle  mistress ;  "  and  asking  Katherine  if  she  had  ever 
beheld  a  fairer  gentlewoman,  praising  the  red  and  white  of 
the  old  man's  cheeks,  and  comparing  his  eyes  to  two  bright 
stars;  and  again  he  addressed  him,  saying,  "Fair,  lovely 
maid,  once  more  good  day  to  you  !  "  and  said  to  his  wife, 
"Sweet  Kate,  embrace  her  for  her  beauty's  sake."  The 
now  comi)letely  vanquished  Katherine  quickly  adopted  her 
husband's  opinion,  and  made  her  speech  in  like  sort  to  the 
old  gentleman,  saying  to  him,  *'  Young  budding  virgin,  you 
are  fair,  and  fresh,  and  sweet ;  whither  are  you  going,  and 
where  is  your  dwelling?  Hapjiy  are  the  parents  of  so  fair 
a  child."  "Why,  how^  now,  Kate,"  said  Petruchio ;  "T 
hope  you  are  not  mad.  This  is  a  man,  old  and  wrinkled, 
faded  and  withered,  and  not  a  maiden,  as  you  say  he  is." 
On  this  Katherine  said,  "Pardon  me,  old  gentleman;  the 
sun  has  so  dazzled  my  eyes,  that  everything  I  look  on 
seemeth  green.  Now  1  perceive  you  are  a  reverend  father : 
I  hope  you  will  ])ardon  me  for  my  sad  mistake."  "  Do, 
good  old  grandsire,"  said  Petruchio,  "and  tell  us  which 
way  you  are  travelling.  We  shall  be  glad  of  youi-  good 
company,  if  you  are  going  our  wa3^"  The  old  gentleman 
replied,  "Fair  sir,  and  you  merry  mistress,  your  strange 
encounter  has  much  amazt'(l  me.  My  name  is  Vincentio, 
and  I  am  going  to  visit  a  son  of  mine  who  lives  at  Padua  " 
Then  Petruchio  knew  the  old  gentleman  to  be  the  father  of 
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Luceutio,  a  young  gentleman  who  was  to  be  married  to 
Baptista's  younger  daughter,  Bianca,  and  he  made  Vincentio 
very  hai)py,  Ity  telling  him  the  rich  marriage  his  son  was 
about  to  nuike ;  and  they  all  journeyed  on  pleasantly 
together  till  they  came  to  Baptista's  house,  where  there  was 
a  large  company  assembled  to  celebrate  the  wedding  of  Bianca 
and  Lucentio,  Baptista  having  willingly  consented  to  the 
marriage  of  Bianca  when  he  had  got  Katheriue  off  his  hands. 

When  they  entered,  Baptista  welcomed  them  to  the  wed- 
ding feast,  and  there  was  present  also  another  newly-uuirried 
pair. 

Luceutio,  Biauca's  husband,  and  Ilortensio,  the  other  new 
married  man,  could  not  forbear  sly  jests,  which  seemed  to 
hint  at  the  shrewish  disposition  of  Petruchio's  wife,  and 
these  fond  bridegrooms  seemed  highly  pleased  with  the  mild 
tempers  of  the  ladies  they  had  chosen,  laughing  at  Petrucliio 
for  his  less  fortunate  choice.  Petruchio  took  little  notice  of 
their  jokes  till  the  ladies  were  retired  after  dinner,  and  then 
he  perceived  Baptista  hiin.self  joined  in  the  laugh  against 
him  :  for  when  Petrucliio  allinned  that  Jiis  wife  would  prove 
more  obedient  than  theirs,  the  father  of  Katherine  said, 
"Now  in  good  sadness,  son  Petruchio,  I  fear  you  have  got 
the  veriest  shrew  of  all."  "Well,"  said  Petruchio,  "  J  say 
no,  and  therefore,  for  assurance  that  1  speak  the  trutli,  let 
us  each  one  send  for  his  wife,  and  he  whose  wife  is  n>ost 
obedient  to  come  at  first  when  she  is  sent  for,  shall  win  a 
wager  which  we  will  propose."  To  this  the  other  two  hus- 
bands willingly  consented,  for  they  were  quite  confident  that 
their  gentle  wives  would  i)rove  more  obedient  than  the  head- 
strong Katherine ;  and  they  proposed  a  wager  of  twenty 
crowns,  but  Petruchio  merrily  said,  he  would  lay  as  much  as 
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that  upon  his  hawk  or  lioiiiid,  but  twenty  times  as  much  on 
his  wife.  Lucentio  and  Iloitensio  raised  the  wager  to  a 
hundred  crowns,  and  Lucentio  lirst  sent  his  servant  to  desire 
Bianca  Avould  come  to  him.  But  the  servant  returned,  and 
said,  "  Sir  my  mistress  sends  you  word  she  is  busy  and 
cannot  come."  —  "How,"  said  Petruchio,  "does  she  say 
slie  is  l)usy  and  cannot  come  ?  Is  that  an  answer  for  a  wife  r " 
Tlien  tliey  laughed  at  him,  and  said,  it  would  be  well  if 
Katherine  did  not  send  him  a  w^orse  answer.  And  now  it 
was  Hortensio's  turn  to  send  for  his  wife;  and  he  said  to 
his  servant,  "Go,  and  entreat  my  wife  to  come  to  me."  — 
"Oh  ho!  entreat  her!"  said  Petruchio.  "Nay,  then,  she 
needs  must  come." — "I  am  afraid,  sir,"  said  Ilortensio, 
"your  wife  will  not  be  entreated."  l)iit-  i)i'esently  this  civil 
husband  looked  a  little  blank,  when  the  servant  returned 
without  his  mistress;  and  he  said  to  hiin,  "How,  now? 
AVhere  is  my  wife?"  —  "Sir,"  said  the  servant,  "  my  mis- 
tress says,  you  have  some  goodly  jest  in  iiand,  and  therefore 
she  will  not  come.  She  bids  you  come  to  her."  "Worse 
and  worse!"  said  Petruchio;  and  then  he  sent  his  servant, 
saying,  "  Sirrah,  go  to  your  mistress,  and  tell  her  I  com- 
mand her  to  come  to  me."  The  company  had  scarcely  time 
to  think  she  would  not  obey  this  summons,  when  Baptista, 
all  in  amaze,  exclaimed,  "Now,  by  my  lioHdame^  here 
comes  Katherine  I "  and  she  entered,  saying  meeekly  to 
Petruchio,  "  What  is  your  will,  sir,  that  you  send  for  me?  " 

—  "  AVliere  is  your  sister  and  Hortensio's  wife?"  said  he. 
Katherine  replied,  "They  sit  conferring  by  the  parlor  fire." 

—  "Go,  fetch  them  hither  !"  said  Petruchio.  Away  went 
Katherine,  without  rei)ly,  to  perform  lier  husl)an(rs  command- 
"Here  is   a   wonder,"   said   J^icentio,    "if  you   talk  of  u 
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wonder." — "And  so  it  is,"  said  Hortensio  ;  "I  marvel 
what  it  bodes." —  "  IMarry,  peace  it  bodes,"  said  Petrueliio, 
"and  love,  and  quiet  life,  and  right  supremacy;  and  to  be 
short,  everything  that  is  sweet  and  happy."  Katheriue's 
father,  overjoyed  to  see  this  reformation  in  his  daughter, 
said,  "Now,  fair  Ijefall  thee,  son  Petrtichio  !  you  have  won 
the  wager,  and  I  will  add  another  twenty  thousand  crowns 
to  her  dowry,  as  if  she  wen'  another  daughter,  for  she  is 
changed  as  if  she  had  never  been."  —  "Nay,"  said  Petruchio, 
"J  will  will  the  wager  better  yet,  and  show  more  signs  of 
her  new-built  virtue  and  obedience."  Katherine  now  enter- 
ing with  the  two  lades,  he  continued,  "See  where  she 
conies,  and  brings  your  froward  wives  as  prisoners  to  her 
womanly  persuasion.  Katherine,  that  cap  of  yours  does  not 
become  you  ;  off  with  that  bauble,  and  throw  it  under  f(x>t." 
Katherine  instantly  took  off  her  cap  and  threw  it  down. 
"  Lord  !  "  said  Hortensio's  wife,  "may  T  never  have  a  cause 
to  sigh  till  I  am  brought  to  such  a  silly  pass  !"  And  liianca, 
she  too  said,  ''  Fie,  what  foolish  duty  call  you  this?  "  On 
this  Bianca's  husband  said  to  her,  "L  wish  your  duty  were 
as  foolish,  too  !  The  wisdom  of  your  duty,  fair  P>ianca,  has 
cost  me  a  hundred  crowns  since  dinner-time."  —  "The  more- 
fool  you,"  said  P>ianca,  "for  laying  on  my  duty," —  "Kath- 
erine," said  Petruchio,  "1  charge  you  tell  these  headstrong 
women  what  duty  tiiey  owe  their  lords  and  husbands."  And 
to  the  wonder  of  all  pix-sent,  the  reformed  shrewish  lady 
spoke  as  eloquently  in  praise  of  thr  wife-like  duty  of 
obedience,  as  she  had  practiced  it  implicitly  in  a  ready  sub- 
mission to  Pctrnchio's  will.  And  Katherine  once  more 
became  famous  in  Padua,  no!,  as  heretofore,  as  Katherine 
the  Shrew,  but  as  Katherine  the  most  obedient  and  duteous 
wife  in  Padua. 


AS    YOU    LIKE    IT. 

During  the  lime  that  France  was  divided  into  provinces 
(or  dukedoms  as  they  are  called)  there  reigned  in  one  of 
these  provinces  an  usurper,  who  had  deposed  and  banished 
his  elder  brother,  the  lawful  duke. 

The  duke,  who  was  thus  driven  from  his  dominions, 
retired  with  a  few  faitiifal  followers  to  the  forest  of  Arden  ; 
and  here  the  good  duke  lived  with  his  loving  friends,  who 
had  put  th'mselves  into  a  voluntary  exile  for  his  sake,  while 
their  land  and  revenues  enrichcil  the  falsii  usurper;  and 
custom  soon  made  the  life  of  careless  ease  they  h-d  here 
more  sweet  to  them  than  the  pomp  and  uin-nsy  splendor  of  a 
courtier's  life.  Here  they  lived  like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of 
England,  and  to  this  forest  many  noble  youtlis  daily  resorted 
from  the  court,  and  did  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did 
who  lived  in  the  golden  age.  In  summer  they  lay  along 
under  the  fine  shade  of  the  large  forest  trees,  marking  the 
playful  s))()rts  of  the  wild  deer  ;  and  so  fond  were  tliey  of 
these  poor  dapi)led  fools,  who  seemed  to  be  tlie  native 
inhabitants  of  the  forest,  tliat  it  grieved  them  to  be  forced 
to  kill  them  to  su})ply    themselves   with  venison    foi'    Iheir 
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food.  When  the  cold  Avinds  of  winter  made  the  duke  feel 
the  change  of  liis  adverse  forluiic,  he  would  endure  it 
patiently,  and  say,  "These  chilling  winds  which  blow  upon 
my  body  are  true  counsellors  ;  they  do  not  flatter,  l)ut  repre- 
sent truly  to  me  my  condition ;  and  though  tliey  bite 
sharply,  their  tooth  is  nothing  like  so  keen  as  that  of  unkind- 
ness  and  ingratitude.  I  find  that,  howsoever  men  speak 
against  adversity,  yet  some  sweet  uses  are  to  be  extracted 
from  it;  like  the  jewel,  precious  for  medicine,  which  is 
taken  from  the  head  of  the  venomous  and  despised  toad." 
In  this  manner  did  the  patient  duke  draw  a  useful  moral 
froni  everything  that  he  saw  ;  and  by  the  help  of  this  moral- 
izing turn,  in  that  life  of  his,  remote  from  public  haunts,  he 
could  lind  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

The  banished  duke  had  an  only  daughter,  named  Rosalind, 
whom  the  usurper,  iluke  Frederick,  when  he  banished  her 
father,  still  retained  in  his  court  as  a  companion  for  his  own 
daughter  Celia.  A  strict  friendship  srd)sisted  between  these 
ladies,  which  the  disagreement  between  their  fathers  did  not 
in  tlic  least  intei'rupt,  Celia  striving  by  every  kindness  in 
lier  power  to  nuikc  amends  to  Kosalind  for  the  injustice  of 
her  own  fatlier  in  deposing  the  father  of  Rosalind;  and 
whenever  the  thoughts  of  her  father's  ])anishnient,  and  lier 
own  dep(  n<lence  on  the  f:dse  usurper,  made  Rosalind  melan- 
choly, Celia's  whole  care  was  to  comfort  and  consoli>  her. 

One  day,  when  Celia  was  talking  in  her  u-ual  kind 
mannei-  to  U'osalind,  saying,  "F  pray  you,  Rosalind,  my 
sweet  cousin,  be  merry,"  a  messenger  entered  from  the 
duke,  to  tell  them   tliat  if  they    wished    to  see  a  wrestlihg 
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match,  which  was  just  yoinsj;  to  ])egin,  they  must  couie 
iustantly  to  the  court  before  the  palace  ;  aud  C'elia,  thhiking 
it  would  auuise  Rosalind,  agreed  to  go  and  see  it. 

In  those  times  wrestling,  which  is  only  practiced  now  hy 
country  clowns,  was  a  favorite  sport  even  in  the  courts  of 
princes,  and  before  fiiir  ladies  and  princesses.  To  this 
wrestling  match,  therefore,  C'elia  and  Rosalind  went.  They 
found  tluit  it  was  likely  to  prove  a  very  tragical  sight;  for  a 
large  and  powerful  m;in,  who  had  long  l)een  practiced  in  the 
art  of  Avrestling,  :uid  had  slain  many  men  in  contests  of  this 
kind,  was  just  going  to  wrestle  with  a  vei'y  young  m:ui, 
Avho,  from  his  extreme  youtii  and  inexi)ericnce  in  the  art, 
the  beholders  all  thought  would  certainly  be  killed. 

When  the  duke  saw  Celia  and  Rosalind,  he  said,  "How 
now,  daughter  and  niece,  are  you  crept  hither  to  see  the 
wrestling?  You  will  take  little  delight  in  it,  there  are  such 
odds  in  the  men  :  in  pity  to  this  young  man,  I  would  wish 
to  persuade  him  from  wrestling.  Speak  to  him,  ladies,  and 
see  if  you  can  move  him." 

The  ladies  were  well  pleased  to  perform  this  humane 
oftice,  and  at  tirst  C'elia  entreated  the  young  stranger  that  he 
would  desist  from  the  attempt ;  and  then  Rosalind  spoke  so 
kindly  to  him,  and  with  such  feeling  consideration  for  the 
danger  he  was  about  to  undergo,  that  instead  of  being 
persuaded  by  her  gentle  words  to  forego  his  purpose,  all  his 
thoughts  were  bent  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  courage  in 
this  lovely  lady's  eyes.  He  refused  the  request  of  Celia 
and  Rosalind  in  such  graceful  and  modest  words,  that  they 
felt  still  more  concerned  for  him  ;  he  concluded  his  refusal 
with  saying,  "I  am  sorry  to  deny  such  fair  and  excellent 
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ladies  anything.  ])Ut  let  youi'  f:iif  eyes  and  gentle  wish 
go  with  nie  to  my  trial,  whcicin  if  I  be  eonciiicred  there  is 
one  shamed  that  was  never  gracious;  il'  I  am  killed,  there  is 
one  dead  that  is  willing  to  die;  I  shall  do  my  friends  no 
wrong,  for  I  have  none  to  lament  me  ;  the  world  no  injury, 
for  in  it  I  have  nothing;  for  1  only  iill  up  a  place  in  the 
world  which  may  be  better  supplied  wiien  1  have  made  it 
empty." 

And  now  the  wrestling-match  began.  C-elia  wished  the 
3'oung  stranger  might  not  get  hurt;  luit  Kosalind  felt  most 
for  him.  The  friendless  state  which  he  said  he  was  in,  and 
that  he  wished  to  die,  made  liosalind  think  that  he  was,  like 
herself,  unfortunate;  and  she  pitictl  jiim  so  nuich,  and  so 
deep  an  interest  she  took  in  his  danger  while  he  was  Avrest- 
ling,  that  she  might  almost  be  said  at  that  moment  to  have 
fallen  m  love  with  him. 

The  kindness  shown  this  unknown  youth  by  these  fair 
and  noble  ladies  gave  him  courage  and  strength,  so  that  he 
performed  wonders  ;  and  in  the  end  completely  conquered 
his  antagonist,  who  was  so  nuicli  hurt,  that  for  a  while  he 
was  unable  to  speak  or  move. 

The  duke  Frederick  was  much  pleased  with  the  courage 
and  skill  shown  by  this  young  stranger ;  and  desired  to 
know  his  name  and  parentage,  meaning  to  take  him  under 
his  protection. 

The  stranger  said  his  name  was  Orlando,  and  that  he  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Hoys. 

Sir  Rowland  de  Boys,  the  father  of  Orlando,  had  been 
dead  some  years  ;  but  when  he  was  living  he  had  been  a  true 
subject  and   dear   friend  of  the  banished    duke  ;    therefore 
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wiivn  Fredei-iok  henrd  Orlando  Avas  the  son  of  his  banished 
brother's  friend,  all  his  likins;  for  tliis  brave  young  man  was 
changed  into  displeasure,  and  he  left  (he  place  in  very  ill 
humor.  Hating  to  hear  the  very  name  of  any  of  his 
brother's  friends,  and  yet  still  admiring  the  valor  of  the 
youth,  he  said,  as  he  went  out,  that  he  wished  Orlando  had 
been  the  son  of  any  other  man. 

Rosalind  was  delighted  to  hear  that  her  new  favorite  was 
the  son  of  her  father's  old  friend  ;  and  she  said  to  Celia, 
"  My  father  loved  Sir  Rowland  de  Boys,  and  if  I  had 
known  this  young  man  was  his  son,  I  would  have  added 
tears  to  my  entreaties  before  he  slujuld  have  ventured." 

The  ladies  then  went  up  to  him  ;  and  seeing  him  abashed 
by  the  su  Iden  displeasure  shown  by  the  duke,  they  spoke 
kind  and  encouraging  words  to  him  ;  and  Rosalind,  when 
tiiey  were  going  away,  turned  back  to  speak  some  more  civil 
things  to  the  brave  young  son  of  her  fathei-'s  old  friend  :  and 
taking  a  chain  from  off  her  neck,  she  said,  "Gentleman, 
wear  this  for  me.  I  am  out  of  suits  with  fortune,  or  I  would 
give  3'ou  a  more  valuable  present." 

When  the  ladies  were  alone,  Rosalind's  talk  l)eing  still  of 
Orlando,  Celia  began  to  perceive  her  cousin  had  fallen  in 
love  with  the  handsome  young  wrestler,  and  she  said  to 
Rosalind,  "Is  it  possi])le  you  should  fall  in  love  so  suddenly  ?  " 
Rosalind  repliid,  "The  duke,  my  father,  loved  his  father 
dearly."  "  I'.ut,"  said  Celia,  "does  it  therefore  follow 
that  you  should  1()',(>  his  son  dearly  ?  for  then  I  ought  to 
hate  him,  for  my  father  hated  his  father:  yet  1  do  not  hate 
Orlando." 

Frederick  being  enraged  at  the  sight  of  Sir  Rowland  de 
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Boys'  son,  whicli  reminded  him  of  the  many  friends  the 
banished  dnke  had  among  the  nobiht}^  and  having  been  for 
some  time  displeased  with  his  niece,  because  the  people 
praised  her  for  her  virtues,  and  pitied  her  for  lier  good 
father's  sake,  his  malice  su<ldenly  broke  out  against  her ; 
and  while  Celia  and  Rosalind  were  talking  of  Orlando, 
Frederick  entered  the  room,  and  with  looks  full  of  anger 
ordered  Kosalind  instantly  to  leave  the  palace,  and  follow 
her  father  into  banishment ;  telling  Celia,  who  in  vain 
pleaded  for  her,  that  he  had  only  suffered  Rosalind  to  stay 
upon  her  account.  "  I  did  not  then,"  said  Celia,  '•'  entreat 
you  to  let  her  stay,  for  I  was  too  young  at  that  time  to  value 
her;  but  now  that  I  know  her  worth,  and  that  we  so  long 
have  slept  together,  rose  at  the  same  instant,  learned, 
played,  and  ate  together,  I  cannot  live  out  of  her  company." 
Frederick  replied,  "•She  is  too  subtle  for  you  ;  her  smooth- 
ness, her  very  silence,  and  her  patience  speak  to  tiie  people, 
and  they  pity  her.  You  are  a  fool  to  plead  for  her,  for  you 
will  seem  more  bright  and  virtuous  when  she  is  gone  ;  there- 
fore open  not  your  lips  in  her  favor,  for  the  doom  which  I 
have  passed  upon  her  is  irrevocable.   " 

When  Celia  found  she  could  not  prevail  upon  lier  father  to 
let  Rosalind  remain  with  her,  she  generously  resolved  to 
accompany  her ;  and  leaving  her  father's  palace  that  uiglit, 
slie  went  along  with  her  friend  to  seelc  Rosalind's  father,  the 
banished  duke,  in  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Before  they  set  out,  Celia  considered  that  it  would  be 
unsafe  for  two  young  ladies  to  travel  in  the  rich  clothes  they 
then  wore  ;  she  therefore  proposed  that  they  should  disguise 
their    rank    by    dressing    tliemselves    like     country     maids. 
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Kosnlind  said  it  would  l)e  a  still  iireater  protection  if  one  of 
tluMii  was  to  be  dresseil  like  a  man  ;  and  so  it  was  agreed  on 
quickly  between  them,  that  as  Rosalind  was  the  tallest,  she 
should  wear  the  dress  of  a  young  countryman,  and  Celia 
sliould  be  hal)ited  like  a  country  lass,  and  that  they  should 
say  they  were  brother  and  sister,  and  Rosalind  said  she 
would  be  called  Ganymede,  and  Celia  chose  the  name  of 
Alicna. 

In  this  disguise,  and  taking  their  money  and  jewels  to 
defray  their  expenses,  these  fair  princesses  set  out  on  their 
long  travel ;  for  the  forest  of  Arden  was  a  long  way  off, 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  duke's  dominions. 

The  lady  Rosalind  (or  Ganymede  as  she  must  now  be 
called)  with  her  manly  garb  seemed  to  have  put  on  a  manly 
courage.  The  faithful  friendship  Celia  had  shown  in 
accompanying  Rosalind  so  many  weary  miles,  made  the  new 
Ijrotlier,  in  recompense  for  this  true  love,  exert  a  cheerful 
s])irit,  as  if  he  were  indeed  (ianymede,  the  rustic  and  stout- 
hearted brother  of  the  gentle  village  maiden,  Aliena. 

When  at  last  they  came  to  the  forest  of  Arden,  they  no 
longer  found  the  convenient  inns  and  good  accommodations 
they  had  luet  with  on  the  road  ;  and  being  in  want  of  food 
and  rest,  Ganymede,  wlio  had  so  merrily  cheered  his  sister 
with  pleasant  speeches  and  happy  remarks  all  the  way,  now 
owned  to  Aliena  that  he  was  s,o  weary,  he  could  find  in  his 
heart  to  disgrace  his  man's  apparel,  and  cry  like  a  woman  ; 
and  Aliena  declared  she  could  go  no  further  ;  and  then  again 
Ganymede  tried  to  recollect  that  it  was  a  man's  duty  to 
comfort  and  console  a  woman,  as  the  weaker  vessel ;  and  to 
seem  courageous  to  his  new  sister,  he  said,  "  Come,  have  a 
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good  heart,  my  sister  Alieua  ;  we  are  now  at  the  end  of  our 
travel,  iu  the  forest  of  Arden."  But  feigned  manliness  and 
forced  courage  would  no  longer  support  them  ;  f(jr  though 
they  were  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  they  knew  not  where  to 
find  the  duke  :  and  here  the  travel  of  these  weary  ladies 
might  have  come  to  a  sad  conclusion,  for  they  might  have 
lost  themselves,  and  perished  for  want  of  food;  but  prov- 
identially, as  they  were  sitting  on  the  grass,  almost  dying 
with  fatigue  and  hopeless  of  any  relief,  a  couutrymau  chanced 
to  pass  that  vvay,  and  Ganymede  once  more  tried  to  speak 
with  a  manly  boldness,  saying,  '•  Shepherd,  if  love  or  gold 
can  in  this  desert  place  procure  us  entertainment,  I  pray  you 
bring  us  where  we  may  ivst  ourselves  ;  for  this  young  maid, 
my  sister,  is  much  fatigued  with  traveling,  and  faints  for 
want  of  food." 

The  man  replied,  that  he  was  only  a  servant  to  a  shepherd, 
and  that  his  master's  house  was  just  going  to  be  .sold,  and 
therefore  they  would  find  but  poor  entertainment ;  but  that  if 
they  would  go  with  him,  they  should  be  welcome  to  what 
there  was.  They  followed  the  man,  the  near  prospect  of 
relief  giving  them  fresh  strength ;  and  bought  the  house  and 
sheep  of  the  shepherd,  and  took  the  man  who  conducted 
them  to  the  shepherd's  house  to  wait  on  them  ;  and  being  by 
this  means  so  fortunately  provided  with  a  neat  cottage,  and 
well  supplied  with  provisions,  they  agreed  to  stay  here  till 
they  could  learn  in  what  part  of  the  forest  the  duke  dwelt. 

When  they  were  rested  after  the  fatigue  of  their  journey, 
they  began  to  like  their  new  way  of  life,  and  almost  fancied 
themselves  the  shepherd  and  shepherdess  they  feigned  to  be  ; 
yet  sometimes  Ganymede  remembered  he  had  once  been  the 
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same  lady  Rosalind  who  had  .s(j  dearly  loved  the  brave 
Orlando,  because  he  was  the  son  of  old  Sir  Kowlaud,  her 
father's  friend  ;  and  though  Ganymede  thought  that  Orlando 
was  many  miles  distant,  even  so  many  weary  miles  as  they 
had  traveled,  yet  it  soon  appeared  that  Orlando  was  also  in 
the  forest  of  Arden  :  and  in  this  manner  this  strange  event 
came  to  pass. 

Orlando  was  the  youngest  son  of  vSir  Rowland  de  Boys, 
who,  Avlien  he  died,  left  him  (Orlando  being  then  very  young) 
to  the  care  of  his  eldest  ])rother  ()liver,  charging  Oliver  on 
his  blessing  to  give  his  broliier  a  good  education,  and  pro- 
vide for  him  as  became  the  dignity  of  their  ancient  house. 
Oliver  proved  an  unworthy  brother;  and  disregarding  the 
comuiands  of  his  dying  father,  he  never  put  his  brother  to 
school,  hut  kept  him  at  home  untaught  and  entirely 
neglected.  Rut  in  his  nature  and  in  the  noble  (pialities  of 
his  mind  Orlando  so  much  reseuihled  his  excellent  father, 
that  without  any  advantages  of  education  he  seemed  like  a 
youth  who  had  been  bred  with  the  utmost  care;  and  Oliver 
so  env  ed  tlie  fine  person  and  dignifietl  manners  of  his 
untutored  brother,  that  at  last  he  w!slied  to  destroy  him;  and 
to  effect  this  lie  set  on  people  to  persuade  him  to  wrestle 
with  the  famous  wrestler,  who,  as  has  been  before  related, 
had  killed  so  many  men.  Now  it  was  this  cruel  brother's 
neglect  of  him  which  made  Orlando  say  he  wished  to  die, 
being  so  friendless. 

When,  contrary  to  the  wicked  hopes  he  had  formed,  his 
brother  proved  victorious,  Oliver's  envy  and  malice  knew  no 
bounds,  and  he  swore  he  wouM  limn  the  cliamber  where 
Orlando  slept.     He  was  overheard  making  this  vow  by  one 
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that  litiel  been  an  old  and  faithful  servant  to  their  father,  and 
that  loved  Orlando  because  he  resembled  Sir  Rowland. 
This  old  man  went  out  to  meet  him  when  he  returned  from 
the  duke's  palace,  and  when  he  saw  Orlando,  the  peril  his 
dear  young  master  was  in  made  him  break  out  into  these 
passionate  exclamations:  '•  O,  my  gentle  master,  my  sweet 
master,  O  you  memory  of  old  Sir  Rowland  !  why  are  you 
virtuous?  why  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  valiant?  and  why 
would  you  be  so  fond  to  overcome  the  famous  wrestler? 
Your  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  before  you."  Orlando, 
Avondering  what  all  this  meant,  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter.  And  then  the  old  man  told  him  how  his  wicked 
brother,  envying  the  love  all  people  bore  him,  and  now 
hearing  the  fame  he  had  gained  ]iy  his  victory  in  the  duke's 
palace,  intended  to  destroy  him,  by  setting  fire  to  his  chamber 
that  night ;  and  in  conclusion,  advised  him  to  escape  the 
danger  he  was  in  by  instant  flight ;  and  knowing  Orlando 
had  no  money,  Adam  (for  that  was  the  good  old  man's  name) 
had  brought  out  with  him  his  own  little  hoard,  and  he  said, 
"  I  have  five  hundred  crowns,  the  thrifty  hire  I  saved  under 
yoiu-  father,  and  l:\id  by  to  l>e  jtrovision  for  me  when  my  old 
limbs  should  become  unlit  for  service ;  take  that,  and  he 
that  doth  the  ravens  feed  be  comfort  to  my  age  !  Here  is 
the  gold  ;  all  this  I  give  to  3'ou  :  let  me  l)e  your  servant; 
though  I  look  old,  r  will  do  tlie  service  of  a  younger  man  in 
all  your  business  and  necessities."  ''O,  good  old  man!" 
said  Orlando,  "  how  well  appears  in  3'ou  the  constant 
service  of  the  old  world !  You  are  not  for  the  fashion  of 
these  times.  We  will  go  along  together,  and  before  your 
youthful  wages  are  spent,  I  shall  light  upon  some  means  for 
both  our  maintenance." 
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Togetlier  then  this  faithful  servaut  and  his  loved  master 
set  out;  and  Orlando  and  Adam  traveled  on,  uncertain 
what  course  to  pursue,  till  they  came  to  the  forest  of  Arden, 
and  there  they  found  themselves  in  the  same  distress  for 
want  of  food  that  Ganymede  and  Aliena  had  been.  They 
wandered  on,  seeking  some  human  habitation,  till  they  were 
almost  spent  with  hunger  and  fatigue.  Adam  at  last  said, 
"  O  my  dear  master,  I  die  for  want  of  food,  I  can  go  no 
further  !  "  He  then  laid  himself  down,  thinking  to  make 
that  place  his  grave,  and  bade  his  dear  master  farewell. 
Orlando,  seeing  him  in  this  weak  state,  took  his  old  servant 
n\)  in  his  arms,  and  carried  him  under  the  shelter  of  some 
pleasant  trees,  and  he  said  to  him,  "  Oheerly,  old  Adam, 
rest  your  weary  limbs  here  awhile,  and  do  not  talk  of 
dying  ! " 

Orlando  then  searched  about  to  find  some  food,  and  he 
haitpened  to  arrive  at  that  part  of  tlie  forest  where  the  duke 
was  ;  and  he  and  his  friends  were  just  going  to  eat  their 
dinner,  this  royal  duke  being  seated  on  the  grass,  under  no 
other  canopy  than  tiie  shady  covert  of  some  large  trees. 

Orlando,  whom  hunger  had  made  desperate,  diew  his 
sword,  intending  to  take  their  meat  by  force,  and  said, 
"  l-'orhear,  and  eat  no  more ;  I  must  have  your  food!" 
The  duke  asked  him  if  distress  had  made  him  so  l)old,  or  if 
he  were  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners?  ( )n  this  Orlando 
said  he  was  dying  with  hunger;  and  tlien  the  duke  told  him 
he  was  welcome  to  sit  down  and  eat  with  them.  Orlando, 
hearing  him  si)eak  so  gently,  put  uj)  his  sword,  and  blushed 
witli  shame  at  the  )-u(le  manner  in  which  he  had  demanded 
their  food.     "  Pardon  me,  1  pray  you,  "  said  he  ;  "J  thought 
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that  :ill  tli'ngs  had  1)eeii  savnge  here,  and  therefore  I  put  on 
the  couutenanee  of  stern  connnand  ;  Imt  whatever  men  you 
ai-e,  that,  in  this  desert,  under  tlie  shadow  of  niehmcholy 
bouuiis,  lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time  ;  if  ever 
you  have  looked  on  lietter  days  ;  if  ever  you  have  been  where 
bells  have  knolled  to  church ;  if  you  have  ever  sat  at  any 
good  man's  feast;  if  ever  y<>nr  eyelids  have  wiped  a  tear, 
and  know  what  it  is  to  ])ity  or  to  ])e  pitied,  may  gentle 
si)eeches  now  move  you  to  do  me  human  courtesy!  "  The 
duke  replied,  ''  True  it  is  that  we  are  men  (as  you  say), 
who  have  seen  better  days,  and  though  we  have  now  our 
habitatiou  iu  this  wild  foi'est,  we  have  lived  in  towns  and 
and  cities,  and  have  willi  holy  l)ell  been  knolled  to  church, 
have  sat  at  good  men's  feasts,  and  from  our  eyelids  have 
wii)ed  tlie  drops  which  saci'ed  pity  has  engendered;  there- 
fore, sit  you  down,  and  take  of  our  refreshment  as  much  as 
will  minister  to  your  wants.  "  "  Tlu're  is  an  old  poor 
man,  "  answered  Orlando,  "  who  has  limped  after  me  many 
a  w^eary  step  in  pure  love,  oppressed  at  on(;e  with  two  sad 
inlirmities,  age  and  hunger;  till  he  be  satislied,  I  must  not 
touch  a  bit.  "  "  Go,  lind  hiin  oat,  and  firing  iiini  hither,  " 
said  the  duke  ;  we  will  forbear  to  eat  till  you  return.  "  Then 
Orlando  went  like  a  doe  to  find  its  fawn  and  give  it  food  ; 
and  i)resently  returned,  bringing  Adam  in  his  arms;  and  the 
duke  said,  "Set  down  your  venerable  burden;  you  are 
both  welcome  :  "  and  they  fed  the  old  man,  and  cheered 
his  heart,  and  he  revived,  and  recovered  his  health  and 
strength  again. 

The  du^e  inquired  who  Orlando  was  ;    and  Avhen  he  found 
he  was  the  son  of  his  old  friend,   Sir  Rowland  de  Boys,  he 
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took    him  under  his  protection,     and  Orlaiuh)  and  liis  okl 
servant  lived  with  the  duke  in  the  forest. 

OHando  arrived  in  the  forest  not  many  days  after  Gany- 
mede and  Aliena  came  there,  and  (  as  has  been  before 
related  )  bought  tlie  shepherd's  cottage. 

Ganymede  and  Aliena  wei'e  strangely  surprised  to  find  the 
name  of  Rosalind  carved  on  tlie  trees,  and  love-sonnets 
fastened  to  them,  all  addressed  to  Rosalind;  and  while  they 
were  wondering  how  this  could  be,  tiiey  met  OrUmdo,  and 
they  perceived  the  chain  which  Rosalind  had  given  him 
about  his  neck. 

Orlando  little  thought  that,  Ganymede  was  the  fair  princess 
Rosalind,  wlio  by  her  noble  condescension  and  favor,  liad  so 
won  his  heart  that  lie  passed  his  whole  time  in  carving  her 
name  upon  the  trees,  and  writing  sonnets  in  praise  of  her 
beauty  ;  but  being  nuich  pleased  Avith  the  graceful  air  of  this 
pretty  shepherd  youth,  he  enterered  into  conversation  with 
him,  and  he  thought  he  saw  a  likeness  in  Ganymede  to  his 
beloved  Rosalind,  but  that  he  had  none  of  I  he  dignified 
deportment  of  that  noble  lady  ;  for  Ganymc  de  assumed  the 
foi'ward  manners  often  seen  in  youths  when  they  are  between 
boys  and  men,  and  with  much  archness  and  humor  talked  to 
Orlando  of  a  certain  lover,  ''  who,  "  said  he,  "  haunts  our 
forest,  and  spoils  our  young  trees  with  carving  Rosalind 
upon  their  barks  ;  and  he  hangs  odes  upon  hawthorns,  and 
elegies  on  brambles,  all  praising  this  same  Rosalind.  If  1 
could  find  this  lover,  I  wouhl  give  him  some  good  counsel 
that  would  soon  cure  him  of  his  love.  " 

Orlando  confessed  that   he   was  the  fond  lover  of   whom 
he  spoke,  and  asked  Ganymede  to  give  him  the  good  council 
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be  talked  of.  The  remedy  (iiuiyinede  proj^jsed,  and  tlie 
counsel  he  gave  him,  was  that  Orlando  should  come  every 
day  to  the  cottage  where  he  and  his  sister  Aliena  dwelt: 
"  And  then,  "  said  (xanymede,  "  I  will  feign  myself  to  be 
Rosalind,  and  3'ou  shall  feign  to  court  me  in  the  same  manner 
as  you  would  do  if  I  were  Rosalind,  and  then  T  will  imitate 
the  fantastic  ways  of  whimsical  ladies  to  their  lovers  till  I 
make  you  ashamed  of  your  love  ;  and  this  is  the  way  I  pro- 
pose to  cure  you.  "  Orlando  had  no  great  faith  in  the 
remedy,  yet  he  agreed  to  come  every  day  to  Ganymede's 
cottage,  and  feign  a  playful  eonrtship ;  and  every  day 
Orlando  visited  Ganymede  and  Aliena,  and  Orhmdo  called 
the  shepherd  Ganymede  his  Rosalind,  and  every  day  talked 
over  all  the  fine  words  and  flattering  com[)limen(s  which 
youug  men  delight  to  use  when  they  court  their  mistresses. 
It  does  uot  appear,  however,  that  Ganymede  made  any  pro- 
gress in  en  ring  Orlando  of  his  love  for  Rosalind. 

Though  (Jrlando  thought  all  this  was  but  a  spoilive  play 
(  not  dreaming  that  (ranymede  was  his  very  Rosalind  ),  yet 
the  opportunity  it  gave  him  of  saying  all  tlie  fond  things  he  had 
in  his  heart,  pleased  his  fancy  almost  as  well  as  it  did  (i;uiy- 
mede's,  who  enjoyed  the  secret  jest  in  knowing  thesr  line 
love-speeches  were  all  addressed  to  the  right  pci-soii. 

In  tills  maimer  many  days  passed  pleasniitly  on  with  these 
young  people  ;  and  the  good-natured  Aliena,  seeing  it  made 
(ianymede  happy,  let  him  have  his  own  way,  and  was 
diverted  at  the  mock  courtship,  and  did  not,  care  to  remind 
Ganymede  that  the  lady  Rosalind  li:vd  not  yet  made  herself 
known  to  the  duke  her  father,  whose  ])lace  of  resort  in  (he 
forest  the}'  li:id  learnt  from  Orhuido.      (Janyemede  met  the 
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duke  one  day,  and  had  some  talk  with  him,  and  the  duke 
asked  of  what  parentage  he  came.  Ganymede  answered 
that  he  came  of  as  good  parentage  as  he  did  ;  which  made 
the  duke  smile,  for  he  did  not  suspect  the  prett}^  shepheixl- 
boy  came  of  royal  lineage.  Then  seeing  the  duke  look  well 
and  happy,  Ganymede  was  content  to  put  off  all  further 
explanation  for  a  few  days  longer. 

One  morning,  as  Orlando  was  go'ng  to  visit  Ganymede,  he 
saw  a  man  lying  asleep  on  the  ground,  and  a  large  green 
snake  had  twisted  itself  about  his  neck.  The  snake,  seeing 
Orlando  approach,  glided  away  among  the  bushes.  Orlando 
went  nearer,  and  then  he  discovered  a  lioness  lie  couching, 
with  her  liead  on  the  ground,  with  a  cat-like  watch,  waiting 
till  the  sleeping  man  awaked  (for  it  is  said  that  lions  will  not 
prey  on  nothing  that  is  dead  or  sleeping) .  It  seemed  as  if 
Orlando  was  sent  by  Providence  to  free  this  man  from  the 
danger  of  the  snake  and  lioness  ;  but  when  Orlando  looked 
in  the  man's  face,  he  perceived  that  the  sleeper,  who  was 
exposed  to  this  double  peril,  was  his  own  brother  Oliver, 
who  had  so  cruelly  used  him,  and  had  threatened  to  destroy 
him  by  fire  ;  he  was  almost  tempted  to  leave  him  a  prey  to  the 
hungry  lioness  ;  l)ut  brotherly  affection  and  tlie  gentleness  of 
his  nature  soon  overcame  his  first  anger  against  his  brother; 
and  he  drew  his  sword,  and  attacked  the  lioness  and  slew 
her,  and  thus  preserved  his  brother's  life  both  from  the  ven- 
omous snake  and  from  the  furious  lioness  ;  but  before  Orlando 
could  conquer  the  lioness,  she  had  torn  one  of  his  arms  with 
her  sharp  claws. 

While  Orlando  was  engaged  with  the  lioness,  Oliver 
awaked,  and  perceiving  that  his  brother  Orlando,  wiiom  he 
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had  so  cruelly  treated,  was  saving  him  from  the  fury  of  a 
wild  beast,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  shame  and  remorse  at 
ouce  seized  him,  and  he  repented  of  his  unworthy  conduct, 
and  besought  with  many  tears  his  brother's  pardon  for  the 
injuries  he  had  done  him.  Orhnulo  rejoiced  to  see  him 
so  penitent,  and  readily  forgave  him  :  they  embraced  each 
other  and  from  that  hour  Oliver  loved  Orlando  with  a  true 
brotherly  atfection,  though  he  liad  come  to  the  forest  bent  on 
his  destruction. 

The  wound  in  Orlando's  arm  having  bled  very  much,  he 
found  himself  too  weak  to  go  t(j  visit  (Tanymede,  and  there- 
fore he  desired  his  lirothcr  togoand  tell  Ganymede,  "  whom,  " 
said  Orlando,  "  1  in  sport  do  call  uiy  Rosalind,  "  the  acci- 
dent which  IkkI  bi'fnilen  him. 

Thither  then  Oliver  went,  and  told  to  Ganymede  and  Aliena 
how  Orlando  had  saved  his  life  :  and  when  he  had  finished  the 
story  of  Orlando's  bravery  and  his  own  providential  escape, 
he  owned  to  them  that  he  was  Orlando's  brother  who 
had  so  cruelly  used  him  ;  and  then  he  told  them  of  their 
reconciliation. 

The  sincere  sorrow  that  Oliver  expressed  for  his  offences 
made  such  a  lively  impression  on  tiie  kind  heart  of  Aliena, 
that  she  instantly  fell  in  love  with  him  ;  and  Oliver  observing 
how  much  she  pitied  the  distress  he  told  her  he  felt  for  his 
fault,  he  as  suddenly  fell  iu  love  with  her.  But  while  love 
was  thus  stealing  into  the  hearts  of  Aliena  and  Oliver,  he 
was  no  less  busy  with  Ganymede,  who  hearing  of  the  danger 
Orlando  had  ])een  in,  and  that  he  was  wounded  by  the  lioness, 
fainted;  and  when  he  recovered,  lie  pretended  that  he  had 
counterfeited  the  swoon  iu  the  imaginary  character  of  Rosa- 
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liiul,  and  Gauymede  said  to  Oliver,  "Tell  your  brother 
Orlando  bow  well  I  counterfeited  a  swoon.  "  But  Oliver  saw 
by  the  paleness  of  his  complexion  that  he  did  really  faint, 
and  much  wondering  at  the  weakness  of  the  young  man,  he 
said,  "  Well,  if  you  did  counterfeit,  take  a  good  heart,  and 
counterfeit  to  be  a  man.  "  "  So  I  do,  "  replied  Ganymede, 
truly,  "  but  I  should  have  been  a  woman  by  right.  " 

Oliver  made  his  visit  a  long  one,  and  when  at  last  he 
returned  back  to  his  brother,  he  had  much  news  to  tell  him  ; 
for  Ix'sides  the  account  of  Ganymede's  faintiu""  at  the  hearins 
that  Orlando  was  wounded,  Oliver  told  him  Ik^w  he  had  fallen 
in  love  with  the  fair  shepherdess  Aliena,  and  that  she  had  lent 
a  favorable  ear  to  his  suit,  even  in  this  their  first  interview; 
and  he  talked  to  his  ))rother,  as  of  a  thing  almost  settled, 
that  he  should  marry  Aliena,  saying  that  he  so  well  loved  her, 
that  he  would  live  here  as  a  shepherd,  and  settle  his  estate 
and  house  at  home  Jipou  Orlando. 

"  You  have  my  consent,  "  said  Orlando.  "  Let  your  wed- 
ding be  to-morrow,  and  I  will  invite  the  duke  and  his  friends. 
Go  and  persuade  your  shepherdess  to  agree  to  this  :  she  is  now 
alone :  for  look,  here  comes  her  brother.  "  Oliver  went 
to  Aliena;  and  Ganymede,  whom  Orlando  had  })erceived 
approaching,  came  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  his  wounded 
friend. 

When  Orlando  and  Ganymede  began  to  talk  over  the 
sudden  love  which  had  taken  place  between  Oliver  and  Aliena, 
Orlando  said  he  had  advised  his  brother  to  persuade  the  fair 
shepherdess  to  be  married  on  the  morrow,  and  then  he  added 
how  much  he  could  wish  to  be  married  the  same  day  to  his 
Rosalind. 
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Ganjnnede,  who  well  approved  of  tliis  arraniiemeiit,  said 
that  if  Orlando  really  loved  Kosalind  as  well  as  he  professed 
to  do,  he  should  have  his  wish;  for  on  the  morrow  he  would 
engage  to  make  Kosalind  appear  in  her  own  person,  and  also 
that  Rosalind  should  he  willing  to  marry  Orlando. 

This  seemingly  wonderful  event,  wiiieh,  as  Oanymede  was 
the  lady  Rosalind,  he  could  so  easily  perform,  he  pretended 
he  would  bring  to  pass  by  the  aid  of  magic,  which  he  said 
he  had  learnt  of  an  uncle  who  was  a  famous  magician. 

The  fond  lover  Orlando,  half  believing  and  half  doubting 
what  he  heard,  asked  Ganymede  if  he  spoke  in  sober 
meaning.  "  Tiy  my  life  I  do,"  said  (ianymede  ;  "  therefore 
put  on  your  best  clothes,  and  bill  the  duke  and  your  friends 
to  your  wedding;  for  if  yon  desire  to  be  married  to-morrow 
to  Rosalind,  she  shall  be  hm-e." 

The  next  morning,  Oliver  having  obtained  the  consent  of 
Aliena,  they  came  into  the  presence  of  the  (bdve,  and  with 
them  also  came  Orlando. 

They  being  all  assembled  to  celebrate  this  double  marriage, 
and  as  yet  only  one  of  the  brides  ai)i)earing,  there  was 
much  of  wonder  and  conjecture,  ])ut  thej^  mostly  thought 
that  Ganymede  was  making  a  jest  of  Orlando. 

The  duke,  hearing  that  it  was  his  own  daughter  that  was  to 
be  brought  in  this  strange  way,  asked  Orlando  if  he  believed 
the  shei)herd-boy  could  really  do  wlint  he  had  promised ; 
and  while  Orlando  was  answering  that  he  knew  not  what  to 
think,  Ganymede  entered,  and  asked  the  duke,  if  he  brought 
his  daughter,  whether  he  would  consent  to  her  marrhige 
with  Orlando.  "  That  I  would,"  said  the  duke,  "  if  I  had 
kingdoms    to    give     with     her."     Ganymc(]i'    then    said     to 
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Orlando,  "And  yon  say  yon  will  marry  her  if  I  bring  ber 
here."  "  That  I  would,"  said  Orlando,  "  if  I  were  king  of 
many  kingdoms." 

Ganymede  and  Aliena  then  went  out  together,  nnd  Gany- 
mede throwing  off  his  male  attire,  and  being  once  more 
dressed  in  woman's  apparel,  (luiekly  became  Rosabnd  with- 
out the  power  of  magic ;  and  Aliena,  changing  her  country 
garb  for  her  own  rich  clothes,  was  with  as  little  trouble 
transformed  into  the  lady  Celia. 

While  they  were  gone,  the  duke  said  to  Orlando, 
that  he  thought  .the  shepherd  Ganymede  very  like  to  his 
daughter  Rosalind ;  and  Orlando  said  he  also  had  oljserved 
the  resemblance. 

They  had  no  time  to  wonder  how  this  would  end,  for 
Rosalind  and  Oelia  in  their  own  clothes  entered  ;  and  no  longer 
pretending  that  it  was  by  the  power  of  magic  that  she  came 
there,  Rosalind  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  her  father, 
and  begged  his  blessing.  It  seemed  so  wonderful  to  all 
present  that  she  should  so  suddenly  appear,  that  it  might 
well  have  passed  for  magic ;  but  Rosalind  would  no 
longer  trifle  with  her  father,  and  told  him  the  story  of  her 
banishment,  and  of  her  dwelling  in  the  forest  as  a  shepherd- 
boy,  -her  cousin  Celia  passing  as  her  sister. 

The  duke  ratified  the  consent  he  had  already  given  to  the 
marriage ;  and  Orlando  and  Rosalind,  Oliver  and  Celia,  were 
married  at  the  same  time.  And  though  their  wedding  could 
not  be  celebrated  in  this  wild  forest  with  any  of  the  parade 
or  splendor  usual  on  such  occasions,  yet  a  happier  wedding- 
day  Avas  never  passed  :  and  Aviiile  they  were  eating  their  ven- 
ison under  the  cool  shade  of  tiic  pleasant  trees,  as  if  nothing 
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could  be  wanting  to  the  felicity  of  this  good  dulce  and  the 
true  lovers,  an  unexpected  messenger  arrived  to  tell  the 
dulve  the  joyful  news,  tlint  his  dukedom  was  restored  to  him. 

The  usuri)er,  enraged  at  the  flight  of  his  daughter  Celia, 
and  hearing  that  every  day  men  of  great  wortli  resorted  to 
tlie  forest  of  Arden  to  join  the  lawful  duke  in  liis  exile, 
much  envying  that  liis  brotlier  should  be  so  highly  respected 
in  his  adversity,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  force, 
and  advanced  toward  the  forest,  intending  to  seize  his 
brother,'  and  put  him,  with  all  his  faithful  followers,  to  the 
sword;  but  by  a  wonderful  iiiteri)osition  of  Providence,  this 
bad  brother  was  converted  from  his  evil  intention  :  for  just 
as  he  entered  the  skirts  of  the  Avild  forest,  he  was  met 
by  an  old  religious  man,  a  hermit,  with  whom  he  had 
nmch  talk,  and  who  in  the  end  completely  turned  his  heart 
from  his  wicked  design.  Thenceforward  he  became  a  true 
penitent,  and  resolved,  relinquishing  liis  unjust  dominion,  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  religious  house.  The 
first  act  of  his  newly-conceived  penitence  was  to  send  a 
messenger  to  his  brother  (  as  has  been  related  ),  to  offer  to 
restore  to  him  his  dukedom,  which  he  had  usurped  so  long, 
and  with  it  the  lands  and  revenues  of  his  friends,  the  faith- 
ful followers  of  his  adversity. 

This  joyful  news,  as  unexpected  as  it  was  welcome,  came 
opportunely  to  heighten  the  festivity  and  rejoicings  at  the 
wedding  of  the  })rincess  Celia  complimented  her  cousin  on 
this  good  fortune  which  had  happened  to  the  duke,  Rosalind's 
father,  and  wished  her  joy  veiy  sincerely,  though  she  herself 
was  no  longer  heir  to  the  dukedom,  but  by  this  restoration 
which  her  father  had  made,  Kosalind   w:is   now   the  heir:    so 
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completely  was  the  love  of  these  two  cousins  uumixed  with 
an^'tbing  of  jealousy  or  of  envy. 

The  duke  had  now  au  opportunity  of  rewarding  those  true 
friends  who  had  staye<l  witli  him  in  his  banishment;  and 
these  worthy  followers,  though  they  had  patiently  shared  his 
adverse  fortune,  were  very  well  pleased  to  return  in  peace 
and  prosperity  to  the  palace  of  their  lawful  duke. 


THE    TWO    GENTLEMEN    OF    VERONA. 

There  lived  iu  the  city  <>t'  Neioiui  two  young  genllemen, 
whose  names  were  Valentine  and  Proteus,  between  whom  a 
firm  and  nninterrupted  friendsliip  hatHong  snbsisted.  'I'hey 
pnrsned  their  studies  togetlier,  and  their  lioius  of  leisure 
were  always  passed  in  each  other's  eonipany,  except  when 
Proteus  visited  a  lady  he  was  in  love  with  ;  and  these  visits 
to  his  mistress,  and  this  passion  of  Pioteus  for  the  fair  Julia, 
were  the  only  topics  on  which  th»'se  two  friends  disagreed; 
for  Valentine,  not  being  himself  a  lover,  was  sometimes  a 
little  weary  of  lie-uing  his  friend  forever  talking  of  his  Julia, 
and  then  he  would  laugh  at  Proteus,  and  in  pleasant  terms 
ridicule  the  })assion  of  love,  and  declare  that  no  such  idle 
fancies  should  ever  ent'^r  his  head,  greatly  preferring  (as  he 
said)  the  free  and  happy  life  he  led,  to  the  anxious  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  lover  Proteus. 

One  morning  Valentine  came  to  Proteus  to  tell  him  that 
they  nuist  for  a  time  b(^  separated,  for  that  he  was  going  t(| 
IVIilan.  I'roteus,  unwilling  to  i)nit  with  his  friend,  used 
many  arguments  to  piTvail  ujxjn  \'alentine  not  to  leave  iiim  ; 
but  V^alentine  said,    '■'■  Cease    to    persuade    me,     my  loving 
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Proteus.  Twill  not,  like  a  sluggard,  wear  out  my  youth  iu 
idleness  at  home.  Home-keeping  youths  have  ever  homely 
wits.  If  your  affections  were  not  chained  to  the  sweet 
glances  of  your  honored  Jnlin,  T  would  entreat  you  to 
accompany  me,  to  see  tlie  wonders  of  the  worhl  aliroad; 
but  since  you  are  a  lover,  love  on  still,  and  may  your  love 
be  prosperous  !  " 

They  parted  with  mutual  expression  of  unalteral)le  friend- 
ship. "  Sweet  Valentine,  adieu  !  "  said  Proteus;  "Think 
on  me,  when  you  see  some  rare  object  wortiiy  of  notice  in 
your  travels,  and  wish  me  partaker  of  your  happiness." 

Valentine  began  his  journey  that  same  day  towards  Milan  ; 
and  when  his  friend  liad  left  him,  Proteus  sat  down  to  write 
a  letter  to  Julia,  which  he  gave  to  her  maid  Lucetta  to 
deliver  to  her  mistress. 

Julia  loved  Proteus  as  well  as  he  did  her,  but  she  was  a 
lady  of  a  noble  spirit,  and  siie  tliought  it  did  not  become  her 
maiden  dignity  too  easily  to  l)e  won  ;  tlierefore  slie  affected 
to  be  insensil)le  of  his  passion,  and  gave  him  much 
uneasiness  in  tiie  prosecution  of  his  suit. 

And  when  Lucetta  offered  the  letter  to  .Tnlia  she  would 
not  receive  it,  and  chid  lier  maid  for  taking  letters  from 
Proteus,  and  ordered  her  to  leave  the  room.  IWit  she  so  mach 
wished  to  see  what  was  written  in  the  letter,  that  she  soon 
called  in  her  maid  again  ;  and  when  Lucetta  returned  she 
said,  ''  What  o'clock  is  it?  "  Lucetta,  who  knew  her  mis- 
tress more  desired  to  see  the  letter  than  to  know  the  time  of 
day,  without  answering  her  (|iiestion,  again  offered  the 
rejected  letter.  Jidia,,  angry  that  her  maid  should  thus  take 
the  libei'ty  of  seeming  to  know  what  she  really  wanted,  tore 
the  letter  in  })ieces,  and  threw  it  on  the  floor,  ordering  her 
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maid  once  more  out  of  tlie  room.  As  Liiccttn  was  retiring, 
she  stopped  to  pick  up  the  fragments  of  tlie  torn  letter;  l)Ut 
Julia,  who  meant  not  so  to  part  with  them,  said,  in  pretended 
anger,  "  Go  get  you  gone,  and  let  the  papers  lie  ;  you  will  be 
fingering  them  to  anger  me." 

Julia  then  began  to  piece  together  as  well  as  she  eould  the 
torn  fragments.  She  first  made  out  these  words,  "  Love- 
wounded  Proteus  ; ''  and  lamenting  over  these  and  such  like 
loving  words,  which  she  made  out,  though  they  were  all 
torn  asunder,  or  as  she  said,  ivouiidcd  (the  expression 
'■Love-wounded  Proteus  "giving  her  that  idea,)  she  talked  to 
these  kind  words,  telling  them  that  she  would  lodge  them  in 
her  bosom  as  in  a  bed,  till  their  wounds  were  healed,  and 
that  she  would  kiss  each  several  piec;  to  make  amends. 

In  this  maimer  she  went  on  talking  with  a  pretty  lady-like 
childishness,  till  finding  herself  unable  lo  mnke  out  the 
whole,  and  vexed  at  her  own  ingratitude  in  destroying  such 
sweet  and  loving  woi'ds,  as  she  cnllrd  them,  she  wrote  a 
much  kinder  letter  to  I'roteus  than  she  hnd  I'ver  done  before. 

Proteus  w:is  greatly  delighted  at  receiving  this  favorable 
answer  to  his  letter;  nnd  while  he  w:is  reading  it,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Sweet  love,  sweet  lines,  sweet  life  !  "  In  Ihe 
midst  of  his  raptures  he  was  interrupted  l)y  his  father. 
''  How  now  !  "  said  the  old  gentleman  ;  "■  what  letter  are  you 
reading  there?  " 

"  My  lord,"  rei»licd  Proteus,  "  it  is  a  letter  from  my 
friend  Valentine,  at  Milan." 

"  J^eud  me  the  letter,"  said  his  father:  •'  let  me  see  what 
news." 

"  There  are  no  news,  ray  lord,"  said  Proteus,  greatly 
alarmed,   "  but  that  he  writes  how  well  beloved  he  is  by  the 
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duke  of  ]\lil;ui,  who  daily  j2;raees  liiiii  with  favors;   and  how 
he  wishes  hr-  with  him,  the  partner  of  liis  fortune." 

"And  how  stand  you  affected  to  his  wish?"  asked  his 
father. 

"  As  one  relying'  on  your  iordsiii|)'s  will,  and  not  depend- 
ing on  his  friendly  wish,"  said  Proteus. 

Now  it  had  happened  that  Proteus's  father  had  just  l)een 
talking  with  a  friend  on  this  very  subject :  his  friend  had 
said  he  wondered  his  lordship  suffered  his  son  to  spend  his 
youth  at  home,  while  most  men  were  sending  their  sons  to  seek 
preferment  abroad  ;  "some"  said  he  "to  the  wars,  to  try  their 
fortunes  there,  and  some  t(j  discover  islands  far  away,  and 
some  to  study  in  foreign  universities  ;  and  there  is  his  com- 
panion Valentine,  he  is  gone  to  the  duke  of  INIilan's  court. 
Your  son  is  fit  for  any  of  these  things,  and  it  will  be  a 
great  disadvantage  to  him  in  his  riper  age  not  to  have 
traveled  in  his  youth." 

Proteus's  father  thought  the  advice  of  his  friend  was 
very  good,  and  upon  Proteus  telling  him  that  Valentine 
"  wished  him  with  him,  the  partner  of  his  fortune,"  he  at 
once  determined  to  send  his  son  to  Milan  ;  and  without 
given  Proteus  any  reason  for  this  sudden  resolution,  it  being 
the  usual  habit  of  this  positive  old  gentleman  to  command 
his  son,  not  reason  with  him,  he  said,  "  My  will  is  the 
same  as  Valentine's  wish ; "  and  seeing  his  son  look 
astonished  he  added,  "  Look  not  amazed,  that  I  so 
suddenly  resolve  you  shall  s^jend  some  time  in  the  duke  of 
Milan's  court ;  for  what  I  will  I  will,  and  there  is  an  end. 
To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go.  Make  no  excuses  ;  for  I 
am  periMuptory." 

Proteus  knew  it  was  of  no  use  to  make  objections   to  lu* 
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father,  wlio  never  suffered  hiin  to  dispute  his  will ;  ;iiid  he 
blamed  himself  for  telling  his  father  an  untruth  about  Julia's 
letter  which  had  brought  upon  him  the  sad  necessity  of 
leaving  her. 

Now  that  Julia  found  she  was  going  to  lose  Proteus  for  so 
long  a  time,  she  no  longer  pretended  indifference;  and  they 
l)ade  each  other  a  iiiburnful  farewell,  with  many  vows  of  love 
and  constancy.  Proteus  and  .Jidia  exchanged  rings,  which 
they  l>oth  i)romise(l  to  keep  forever,  in  remembrance  of  eacli 
other;  and  thus  taking  a  sorrowful  leave,  Proteus  set  out  on 
his  journey  to  Milan,  the  abode  of  his  friend  Valentine. 

Valentine  was  in  reality  what  Proteus  had  feigned  to  liis 
father,  in  high  favor  with  the  duke  of  Milan  ;  and  another 
event  had  happened  to  him,  of  which  ]*roteus  did  not  even 
dream,  for  Valentine  had  given  up  the  freedom  of  which  he 
used  so  much  to  boast,  and  was  become  as  passionate  a 
lover  as  Proteus. 

She  who  had  wrought  this  woncb'ous  change  in  Valentin"", 
was  the  lady  Silvia,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  JMilan,  and  she 
also  loved  him  ;  but  they  concealed  their  love  from  the  duke, 
because  although  he  showed  nuich  kindness  for  Valentine, 
and  invited  him  every  day  to  his  palace,  yet  he  designed  to 
marry  his  daughter  to  a  young  courtier  whose  name  w^as 
Thurio.  Silvia  despised  this  Thnrio,  for  he  had  none  of  the 
fine  sense  and  excellent  qualities  of  Valentine. 

These  two  rivals,  Thurio  and  Valentine,  were  one  day  on 
a  visit  to  Silvia,  and  Valentine  w'as  entertaining  Silvia  with 
turning  everything  Thurio  said  into  ridicule,  when  the  duke 
himself  entered  the  room,  and  told  Valentine  the  welcome 
news  of  his  friend  Proteus's  anival.  Valentine  said,  "  If  I 
had  wished  a  thing,   it  would  have  been  to  have  seen  him 
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here!"  And  then  he  highly  pniisi'd  Piott'us  to  llie  duke, 
saying,  "  My  lord,  though  I  have  been  a  truunt  of  my  time, 
yet  hath  my  friend  made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days, 
and  is  complete  in  person  and  in  mind,  in  all  good  grace  to 
grace  a  gentleman." 

"Welcome  him  tlien  according  to  his  worth,"  said  the  duke. 
"  Silvia,  I  speak  to  you,  and  you,  SirThui'io;  for  Valentine, 
I  need  not  bid  him  do  so."  They  were  here  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Proteus,  and  Valentine  introduced  him  to 
Silvia,  saying,,  "  Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  to  be  my  fellow- 
servant  to  your  ladyship." 

AVhen  Valentine  and  Proteus  had  ended  their  visit,  and 
were  alone  together,  Valentine  said,  "Now  tell  me  how  nil 
does  from  whence  you  came?  How  does  your  lady,  and 
how  thrives  your  love?"  Proteus  replied,  "My  tales  of 
love  used  to  weary  you.  I  know  you  joy  not  in  a  love 
discourse." 

"Aye,  Proteus,"  returned  Valentine,  "  but  that  life  is 
altered  now.  I  have  done  penance  for  condemiiig  love. 
For  in  revenge  for  my  contempt  of  love,  love  has  cliased 
sle  p  from  my  enthralled  eyes.  O  gentle  Proteus,  Love  is  a 
mighty  Lord,  and  hath  so  humbled  me,  that  I  confess  tliere 
is  no  woe  like  his  c(jrrection,  nor  no  such  joy  on  eaith  as  in 
his  service.  I  now  like  no  discourse  except  it  be  of  love. 
Now  I  can  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep  ui)on  the 
very  name  of  love. 

This  acknowledgement  of  the  change  which  love  liad  made 
in  the  disposition  of  Valentuie  was  a  great  triumi)h  to  iiis 
friend  Proteus.  But  "  friend  "  Proteus  must  be  called  no 
longer,  for  the  same  all  powerful  (h'ity  love,  of  wIkjih  they 
were  speaking    (yea,    even  while  they  were   talking  of  the 
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change  he  had  iiiaik'  in  Valentine,)  was  working"  in  the  heart 
of  Protens  ;  and  he,  who  had  till  this  time  l)een  a,  pattern  of 
true  love  and  perfect  friendsiiip,  was  now,  in  one  sliort  inter- 
view with  Silvia,  1)ecome  a  false  friend  and  a  faitldess  lover ; 
for  at  the  first  sight  of  Silvia  all  his  love  for  Julia  vanished 
away  like  a  dream,  nor  did  his  long  friendship  for  Valentine 
deter  him  from  endeavoring  to  supplant  him  in  her  affections  : 
and  altliough,  as  it  will  always  be,  when  people  of  dispos- 
itions naturally  good  become  unjust,  he  had  many  scruples 
before  he  determined  to  forsake  Julia,  and  become  the 
rival  of  Valentine;  yet  he  at  li'ngth  ovei'canie  his  sense  of 
duty,  and  yielded  himself  up,  almost  without  remorse,  to  his 
new  unhappy  passion. 

Valentine  imparted  to  him  in  conlidence  the  whole  iiistory 
of  his  love,  and  how  carefully  they  had  concealed  it  from  the 
duke  her  father,  and  told  him,  that,  despairing  of  ever  being 
able  to  obtain  his  consent,  he  had  prevailed  upon  Silvia  l£) 
leave  her  father's  palace  that  night,  and  go  with  him  to 
Mantua;  then  he  showed  Proteus  a  ladder  of  ropes,  by  help 
of  which  he  m?ant  to  assist  Silvia  to  get  out  of  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  palace  after  it  was  dark. 

Upon  hearing  this  faithful  recital  of  his  friend's  dearest 
secrets,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  be  believed,  but  so  it  was, 
that  Proteus  resolved  to  go  to  the  duke,  and  disclose  the 
whole  to  him. 

This  false  friend  began  his  tale  with  many  artful  speeches 
to  the  duke,  such  as  that  by  the  laws  of  friendship  he  ought  to 
conceal  what  he  was  going  to  reveal,  but  that  gracious  favor 
the  duke  had  shown  him,  and  the  duty  he  owed  his  grace, 
urged  him  to  tell  that  which  else  no  woildly  good  should 
draw  from  him.      He  then  told  all  he  had  heard  frouj  ValeU' 
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tine,  uot    omitting  tlie  Inddor  of  ropes,    and  tlio  mnnner  in 
whieli  Valentine  meant  to  conceal  tliem  nndcr  a  long  cloak. 

The  duke  thought  Proteus  quite  a  miracle  of  integrity,  in 
that  he  preferred  telling  his  friend's  intention  rather  then  he 
would  Cfniceal  an  unjust  action,  Iiighly  coniinended  liim, 
and  promised  him  not  io  let  Valentine  know  from  wliom  he 
had  learnt  this  iutelligence,  Imt  liy  some  artifice  to  make 
Valentine  betray  the  secret  himself.  For  this  pui-pose  the 
duke  awaited  the  coming  of  \"alentine  in  the  evening,  whom 
he  soon  raw  hurrying  towards  tlie  palace,  and  he  pv  rceived 
something  wrapped  within  his  cloak,  which  he  concluded  was 
the  rope-ladder. 

The  duke  u[)on  this  stopped  him,  saying,  '■-  ^^'llither  away 
so  fast,  Valentine?  '"  —  "•  May  it  jjlease  j-our  gi'ace,"  said 
Valentine,  "  there  is  a  messenger  tliat  stays  to  l»ear  my 
letters  to  my  friends,  and  I  am  going  to  deliver  them." 
Now  this  falsehoo<l  of  \'alentine's  had  no  1  letter  success  in 
the  event  than  the  untrulli  Proteus  to'.d  his  father. 

"  Be  they  of  much  iinpoii  ?  "  said  the  duke. 

"  No  more,  my  lord,  "'  stiid  \'alentine,  "  than  to  tell  my 
father  lam  well  and  happy  at  yoiu-  grace's  court." 

"  Na}^  then  "  said  tlie  duke,  '•'  no  matter;  stay  with  me  a 
while.  I  wish  your  counsel  altout  some  affairs  tliat  concern 
menearly."  lie  then  told  \'aleu  ine  an  artful  story,  as  a 
prelude  to  draw  his  secret  fiom  him,  saying,  that  \'ah'ntiue 
knew  he  wished  to  matcli  liis  daughti'r  witli  Plinrio,  luit  that 
she  was  stul)l)orn  and  disobedient  to  his  commands,  "•neitlier 
regarding,"  said  he,  "that  she  is  my  child,  nor  fearing  nie  as  if 
I  were  her  father.  And  I  may  say  to  tliee,  this  pride  of  hers 
has  drawn  my  Jove  from  her.  I  had  thougiit  my  age  should 
have  been  cherished  by  her  childlike  duty.      1  now  am  resolved 
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to  take  a  witV,  and  turn  Iut  out  to  wiiosoevcr  will  take  her 
ill.  JA't  her  l)eauty  be  her  wedding  dower,  for  me  and  my 
possessions  she  esteems  not." 

Valentine,  wondering  wliere  all  this  would  v\u\,  made 
answer,  "  And  what  would  your  grace  have  me  to  do  in  all 
this?" 

"Why,"  said  the  duke,  '■'the  lady  I  would  wish  to  many  is 
nice  and  coy,  and  does  not  much  esteem  my  aged  elotjuence. 
Besides,  the  fashion  of  courtship  is  much  changed  since  I  was 
young:  now  1  woulil  willingly  luivc  you  to  be  my  tutor  to 
instruct  me  how  1  am  to  woo." 

Valentine  gave  him  a  genend  idea  of  the  modes  of  court- 
ship then  practised  by  young  nun,  when  they  wished  to  win 
a  fair  lady's  love,  such  as  presents,  frequent  visits,  and  the 
like. 

Tiie  duke  replied  to  this,  that  the  lady  did  refuse  a 
present  which  he  sent  her,  and  that  she  was  so  strictly  kept 
by  her  father,  that  no  man  might  have  access  to  her  by  day. 

'•  ^Vhy  then,"  said  Valentine,  ''  you  must  visit  her  by 
night." 

"But  at  night,"  said  the  artful  duke,  who  was  now  coming 
to  the  drift  of  his  discourse,    *"  her  doors    are   fast  locked.' 

Valentine  then  unfortunately  proposed  that  the  duke  should 
get  into  the  lady's  chamber  at  night  Ity  means  of  a  ladder  of 
ropes,  saying,  he  would  procure  him  one  Iltting  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  in  conclusion  advised  him  to  conceal  this  ladder  of 
ropes  under  such  a  cloak  as  that  which  he  now  wore.  "Lend 
me  your  cloak,"  said  the  duke,  who  had  feigned  this  long  story 
on  purpose  to  have  a  pretence  to  get  off  the  cloak  ;  so  upon 
Baying  these  words,  he  caught  hold  of  Valentine's  cloak, 
and  throwing  it  back,  he  discovered  not  only  the  ladder  of 
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ropes  but  also  a  letter  of  Silvia's,  which  lie  instantly  opened 
and  read  ;  and  this  letter  contained  a  full  accinint  of  their 
intended  elopement.  The  duke,  after  upbraiding  Valentine 
for  bis  ingratitude  in  thus  returning  the  favor  he  Jiad  shown 
bini,  by  endeavoring  to  steal  away  his  daughter,  lianisbed 
him  from  the  court  and  the  city  of  JMilan  forever;  and  Val- 
entine was  forced  to  depart  that  night,  without  even  seeing 
iSilvia. 

While  Proteus  at  IMilan  was  thus  injuring  Valentine,  Julia 
at  Verona  was  regretting  tlie  absence  of  Proteus  ;  and 
her  regard  for  him  at  last  so  far  overcame  her  sense  of  pro- 
priety that  she  resolved  to  leave  Verona,  and  seek  her  lover 
at]\lilan;  :ind  to  secure  herself  from  danger  on  the  road, 
she  dressed  her  maid  Lucetta  and  herself  in  men's  clothes, 
and  they  set  out  in  this  disguise,  and  arrived  at  IMilan  soon 
after  Valentine  was  banished  from  that  city  through  the 
treachery  of  Proteus. 

Julia  entered  Milan  about  noon,  and  she  took  u\)  her  abode 
at  an  inn  ;  and  her  thoughts  being  all  on  her  dc;ir  Proteus, 
she  entered  into  conversation  with  the  inn-keeper,  or  host,  as 
he  was  called,  thinking  by  th:i,t  means  to  learn  some  news 
of  Proteus. 

The  host  was  greatly  pleased  that  this  handsome  young 
gentleman  (as  he  took  her  to  be,)  who  from  his  appearance 
he  concluded  was  of  high  rank,  spoke  so  familiarly  to  hun  ; 
and  being  a  good-natured  man,  he  Avas  sorry  to  see  him 
look  so  melancholy ;  and  to  amuse  his  young  guest,  he 
offered  to  take  him  to  here  some  fine  music,  with  which,  he 
said,  a  gentleman  that  evening  was  going  to  serenade  his 
mistress. 

The  reason  Julia  looked  so  melancholy  was,   that  she  did 
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not  well  know  wlint  Proteus  would  tliink  of  the  imprudent 
step  she  had  taken ;  for  she  knew  he  liad  loved  her  for 
her  noble  maiden  pride  :ind  dignity  of  character,  and 
she  feared  she  should  lower  herself  in  his  esteem :  and 
this  it  was  that  made  her  wear  a  sad  and  thoughtful 
countenance. 

She  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  the  host  to  go  with  him, 
and  hear  the  music  ;  for  slie  secretly  hoped  she  might  meet 
Proteus  l»y  the  way. 

]>iit  wlien  she  came  to  the  palace  whither  tlie  liost  con- 
ducted her,  a.  very  different  effect  was  pi'oduced  to  what  tlie 
kind  host  intended  ;  for  there,  to  lier  lieart's  sorrow,  she 
beheld  her  laver,  the  inconstant  Proteus,  serenading  the 
lady  Silvia  with  iiuisic,  and  addressing  discourse  of  love 
and  admiration  to  her.  And  Julia  overheard  Silvia  from 
a  window  talk  with  Proteus,  and  i-eproach  him  for  forsaking 
Ills  own  true  lady,  and  for  his  ingratitude  to  his  friend 
Valentine  ;  and  then  Silvia  left  the  window  not  choosing 
to  listen  to  his  nmsic  ami  his  fine  speeches;  for  she  was  a 
faithful  lady  to  her  banished  Valentine,  and  abhorred  the 
ungenerous  conduct  of  his  false  friend  Proteus. 

Though  Julia  was  in  desi)air  at  wdiat  she  had  just  wit- 
nessed, yet  did  she  still  love  the  truant  Proteus  ;  and  hearing 
that  he  had  lately  parted  with  a  servant,  she  contrived  with 
the  assistance  of  her  host,  the  friendly  inn-keeper,  to  hire 
herself  to  Proteus  as  a  page ;  and  Proteus  knew  not  she  was 
Julia,  and  he  sent  her  witii  letters  nnd  presents  to  her  rival 
Silvia,  and  he  even  sent  by  her  the  very  ring  she  gave  him  as 
a  parting  gift  at  Wn-ona. 

AVheii  she  went  to  that  lady  with  the  ring,  she  was  most 
ghid  to  find  that  Silvia  utterlv  rejected  the  suit  of  Proteus  ;  and 
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Julia,  or  the  pa<i,"e  Sebastian,  as  she  was  called,  entered  into 
conversation  with  Silvia  about  Proteus'  first  love,  the  for- 
saken lady  Julia.  She  putting  in  (as  one  may  say)  a  good 
word  for  herself,  said  slie  knew  Julia  ;  as  well  she  might, 
being  herself  the  Julia  of  whom  she  spoke  ;  telling  how 
fondly  Julia  loved  her  master  Proteus,  and  how  his  unkind 
neglect  would  grieve  her  ;  and  then  she  with  a  pretty  equivo- 
cation went  on  :  "  Julia  is  about  my  height,  and  of  my  com- 
plexion, the  color  of  her  eyes  and  hair  the  same  as  mine  ;  " 
and,  indeed,  Julia  looked  a  most  beautiful  youth  in  her  boy's 
attire.  Silvia  was  moved  to  pity  this  lovely  lady,  who  was 
so  sadly  forsaken  by  the  man  she  loved  ;  and  when  Julia 
offere(l  the!  ring  wliich  Proteus  had  sent,  refused  it,  saying, 
"The  more  shame  for  liini  that  he  sends  me  that  ring  ;  I  will 
not  take  it,  fori  have  often  heard  him  say  his  .lulin  gave  it 
to  him.  I  love  thee,  gentle  youtli,  for  pitying  her,  poor  lad}" ! 
Here  is  a  purse  ;  I  give  it  to  you  for  Julia's  sake."  These 
comfortalJe  words  coming  from  her  kind  rival's  tongue 
cheered  the  drooping  heart  of  the  disguised  lady. 

P>ut  to  return  to  the  banished  Valentine  ;  who  scarce  knew 
which  way  to  turn  his  course,  l)eing  unwilling  to  return  home 
to  his  fatiier  a  disgraced  and  banished  man:  as  he  was  Avan- 
dering  over  a  lonely  forest,  not  f:\v  distant  from  JMilan, 
where;  he  had  left  his  heart's  dear  treasure,  tiie  lady  Silvia,  he 
was  set  upon  l)y  roliliers,  who  demanded  liis  money. 

Valentine  told  tliem  that  he  was  a  man  crossed  by  adver- 
sit}^  that  he  was  going  into  banishment,  and  he  had  no 
money,  tiie  clothes  lu;  had  on  l)eing  all  iiis  riches. 

The  robbers,  hearing  that  he  was  a  distressed  man,  and 
being  struck  with  his  noble  air  and  maidy  l)ehavior,  told  him, 
if  he  would   live  with  them   and  be  their  chief,  or  captain, 
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they  would  put  tiiemseives  under  liis  commnnd  ;    l)iit,  if  he 
refused  to  accept  tiieir  offer,  the}'^  would  kill  him. 

Valentine,  wiio  cared  little  what  Ijecanie  of  himself,  said 
he  would  consent  to  live  with  tliem  and  be  their  captain, 
provided  they  did  no  outrage  on  women  and  poor  passengers. 

Thus  the  noble  Valentine  became,  like  Robin  Hood,  of 
whom  we  read  in  l)allads,  a  captain  of  i-obbers  and  outlawcM] 
banditti ;  and  in  this  situation  he  was  found  by  Silvia,  and  in 
this  manner  it  came  to  pass. 

Silvia,  to  avoid  a  marriage  with  Thurio,  whom  her  father 
insisted  upon  her  no  longer  refusing,  came  at  last  to  the 
resolution  of  following  Valentine  to  Mantua,  at  which  place 
she  had  heard  her  lover  had  taken  refuge  ;  but  in  this 
account  she  was  misinformed,  for  he  still  lived  in  the  forest 
among  the  robbers,  bearing  the  name  of  their  captain,  but 
taking  no  part  in  their  depredations,  and  using  the  authority 
which  they  had  imposed  upon  him  in  no  other  way  than  to 
compel  them  to  show  compassion  to  the  travelers  they 
robl)ed. 

Silvia  contrived  to  effect  her  escape  from  her  father's  pal- 
ace in  company  .with  a  worthy  old  gentleman,  whose  name 
was  Eglamour,  ^Vhom  she  took  along  with  her  for  protection 
on  the  road.  She  had  to  pass  through  the  forest  where  Val- 
entine and  the  banditti  dwelt ;  and  one  of  these  robbers 
seized  upon  Silvia  and  would  also  have  taken  Eglamour,  but 
he  escaped. 

The  robber  -who  had  taken  Silvia,  seeing  the  terror  she 
was  in,  bade  her  not  be  alarmed,  for  that  he  was  only  going 
to  carry  her  to  a  cave  where  his  captain  lived,  and  that  she 
need  not  be  afraid,  for  their  c:i[)laiii  liad  an  honoraltle  mind, 
and  always  showed  humanity  to  women.      Silvia  found  little 
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C()i(  fort  ill  licariug  she  was  going  to  Ix'  carried  as  a  jirisouer 
before  the  captain  of  a  lawless  bamlitti.  '■'  ()  N'alentine," 
she  cried,  "  this  I  endure  for  thee  !  " 

])iit  as  the  robl)er  Avas  conveying  her  to  the  cave  of  his 
captain  he  was  stopped  by  Proteus,  who,  still  attended  by 
Julia  in  tlic  disguise  of  a  page,  having  heard  of  the  llight  of 
Silvia,  had  traced  hrr  stops  to  this  forest.  Proteus  now 
rescued  her  from  the  hands  of  tiie  robber;  but  scarce  had 
she  time  to  thank  him  f(jr  tiie  service  he  had  done  her, 
before  he  )»egan  to  distress  her  afresh  witii  his  love-suit; 
and  while  he  was  rudely  pressing  her  to  consent  to  marry 
him,  and  liis  [)age  (the  forlorn  Julia  )  was  standing  beside 
him  in  great  anxiety  of  mind,  fearing  lest  the  great  service 
which  Proteus  had  done  to  Silvia  should  win  her  to  show 
him  some  favor,  they  were  all  so  strangely  surprised  with 
the  sudden  appearance  of  \'alentine,  who,  having  heard  his 
robbers  had  taken  a  lady  pi'isoiier,  came  to  console  and 
relieve  her. 

Prcjteus  was  courting  Silvia,  and  he  was  so  iinieli  ashamed 
of  being  caught  by  his  friend,  that  he  was  all  at  once  seized 
with  i)i-nitence  and  remorse  ;  and  he  expressed  such  a  lively 
sorrow  f(ir  the  injuries  he  had  done  to  \'alentine,  that  \'alen- 
tine,  Avhose  nature  was  noble  and  genenjus,  even  to  a 
romantic  degi'ee,  not  only  forgave  and  restored  him  to  his 
former  place  iu  his  fi-ii'iidship,  but  in  a  sudden  llighlof  hero- 
ism said,  "  I  freely  do  forgive  you;  and  all  the  interest  1 
have  in  Silvia,  I  give  it  u[)  to  you."  Julia,  who  was  stand- 
ing beside  her  master  as  a  page,  hearing  this  strange  otter, 
and  fearing  Proteus,  would  not  be  able  with  this  new-found 
virtue  to  refiii^c  Silvia,  fainte(|,  nud  they  were  all  employed 
in   recovering  her:   else  would  Silvia   have   been  offended  at 
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being  thus  made  ovur  tu  Proteus,  though  she  could  scarcely 
think  tliat  Vuknitine  Avouhl  long  persevere  in  this  over- 
strained and  too  geneious  act  of  friendsliip.  When  Julia 
recovered  from  the  fainting  tit,  she  said,  "  I  had  forgot,  my 
master  ordered  me  to  drlivcr  this  ring  to  Silvia."  Proteus, 
looking  u[)on  the  ling,  saw  that  it  was  the  one  he  gave  to 
Julia,  in  return  for  that  wiiich  he  received  from  her,  and 
which  he  had  sent  by  the  su|>p()scd  page  t<»  Silvia.  ''  How 
is  this?  "  said,  he,  '' tiiis  is  Julia's  linji  :  how  came  V(ju  liv 
it,  boy!  "  Julia  answrriMJ,  '•  Jidia  liciself  did  give  it  mCr 
and  Julia  herself  hath  brought  it  hitin'r." 

Proteus,  now  looking  earnestly  upon  her,  phiinly  perceived 
that  the  page  Sebastian  was  no  otliiM-  than  tlie  lady  Julia  Iier- 
self:  and  the  jtroof  she  had  given  of  her  constancy  and  true 
love  so  wrought  in  liim,  tiiat  his  love  for  her  returned  into 
his  heart,  and  he  took  again  his  own  dear  lady,  and  joyfully 
resigned  all  pretentions  to  the  lady  Silvia  to  \'alentine,  who 
had  so  well  deserved  her. 

Proteus  and  Valentine  were  expressing  their  happiness  in 
their  reconciliation,  and  in  the  love  of  their  faithful  ladies, 
when  they  were  surprised  with  thv  sight  of  the  duke  of  Milan 
and  Thurio,  who  came  there  in  ))ursuit  of  Silvia. 

Thurio  first  approached,  and  attempted  to  seize  Silvia, 
saying,  "  Silvia  is  mine."  Upon  this  ^'aleutine  said  to  him  in 
a  very  spirited  manner,  "  Thurio,  keep  back  :  if  once  again 
you   say  that  Silvia  is  yours,  you  shall  embi'ace  your  deatii. 

Here  she  stands,  take  but  possession  of  her  with  a  touch  ! 
I  dare  you  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love."  Hearing  this 
threat,  Thurio,  who  was  a  great  coward,  diew  back,  an<l  said 
he  cared  iu»t  for  her,  and  that  none  but  a  fool  would  tight 
for  a  girl  who  loved  him   not. 
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The  duke,  who  wus  n  vei-y  ltr:ive  man  himself,  siiul  now  in 
great  auger,  "■  The  more  bawe  and  degenerate  in  you  to  take 
such  meaus  for  lier  as  you  liave  done,  and  leave  her  on  such 
slight  conditions."  Then  turning  to  Valentine,  he  said,  "  I 
do  ai)plau(l  youv  si)irit,  X^alentiue,  and  think  you  worthy  of 
an  em})ress's  love.  You  shall  have  Silvia,  for  you  have  well 
deserved  her.''  \'alenUne  then  with  great  humility  kissed 
the  duke's  hand,  and  accepted  the  noble  present  which  he  had 
made  iiini  of  his  daughter  with  becoming  thankfulness  ^ 
taking  occasion  of  this  joyfid  minute  to  entreat  the  good- 
hiimond  duke  to  i»ard(Mi  the  thieves  with  whom  he  ha<l  asso- 
ciated in  the  forest,  assuring  him,  that  when  reforme(l  and 
restored  to  society,  there  wouM  be  found  among  them  many 
good,  and  fit  for  great  employment  ;  for  the  mosL<jf  them  had 
been  banished,  like  Valentine,  for  state  offences,  rather  than 
for  any  black  crimes  they  ii;id  fieen  guilty  of.  To  this  the  ready 
duke  consented  :  and  nc^w  nothing  remained  but  that  Proteus, 
the  false  fiiend,  was  (jnlaiuiMJ,  by  way  of  penance  for  his 
love-prom[)ted  faults,  to  be  present  at  tiie  recital  of  the 
whole  story  of  his  loves  and  falsehoods  before  tiieduke  ;  and 
the  sliame  of  the  recital  to  his  awakened  conscience  was 
judged  sulllcient  punishment:  which  being  done,  the  lovers, 
all  four,  returned  back  to  Milan,  and  their  nui)tials  were 
solenuiized  in  the  presence  of  the  duke,  with  high  triumphs 
and  feasting. 


THE  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 

The  states  of  Synicuse  and  E^phesus  being  at  variance, 
there  was  a  cruel  law  made  at  Ephesus,  ordaining  that  if  any 
merchant  of  Syracuse  was  seen  in  tlie  city  of  Ephesus, 
he  was  to  be  put  to  deatli,  unless  he  could  pay  a  thousand 
marks  for  the  ransom  of  Iiis  life. 

JEgeon,  an  old  merchant  of  Syracuse,  was  discovered 
in  the  streets  of  Epliesus  and  brought  before  tiie  duke, 
either  to  pay  this  heavy  fine,  or  to  receive  sentence  of  death. 

^geon  had  no  money  to  pay  the  fine,  and  tlie  duke, 
before  he  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death  upon  hiui, 
desired  him  to  relate  the  history  of  his  life,  and  to  tell  for 
what  cause  he  had  ventured  to  come  to  the  city  of  Epliesus, 
which  it  was  death  for  any  Syracusau  merchant  to  enter. 

^geou  said,  that  he  did  not  fear  to  die,  for  sorrow  had 
made  him  weary  of  his  life,  but  that  a  heavier  task  could 
not  have  been  imposed  upon  iiiiu  Uian  to  relate  the  event 
of  his  unfortunate  life.  He  then  began  his  own  history, 
in  the  following  words  : 

"1  was  born  at  Syracuse,  and  brought  u[)  to  tlic  profession 
of  a  merchant.     1  married  a  lady,  with  whom  L  lived  very 
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happily,  but  being  obliged  to  go  to  Epidamiium,  I  was 
detained  there  by  my  business  six  months,  and  then,  fuid- 
ing  I  should  be  obliged  to  stay  some  time  longer,  I  sent  for 
my  wife,  who,  as  soon  as  she  arrived,  was  brought  to  bed  of 
two  sons,  and  what  was  very  strange,  they  were  both  so  exactly 
alike,  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other.  At  the  same  time  that  my  wife  was  brought  to  bed 
of  these  twin  boys,  a  poor  woman  in  the  inn  where  my  wife 
lodged  was  brought  to  bed  of  two  sons,  and  these  twins  were 
as  much  like  each  other  as  my  two  sons  were.  The  parents 
of  these  children  being  exceedingly  poor,  I  bought  the  two 
boys,  and  brought  them  up  to  attend  ui)on  my  sons. 

"  My  sous  were  very  line  children,  and  my  wife  was 
not  a  little  proud  of  two  such  boys  :  and  she  daily  wishing  to 
return  home,  I  unwillingly  agreed,  and  in  an  evil  hour  we 
got  on  shipboard  ;  for  we  had  not  sailed  above  a  league  from 
Epidamnum  before  a  dreadful  storm  arose,  which  continued 
with  such  violence,  that  the  sailors,  seeing  no  chance  of 
saving  the  ship,  crowded  into  the  boat  to  save  their  own  lives, 
leaving  us  alone  in  the  ship,  which  we  every  moment 
expected  would  be  destroyed  by  the  fury  of  the  storm. 

"  The  incessant  weeping  of  my  wife,  and  the  piteous  com- 
plaints of  the  pretty  babes,  who  not  knowing  what  to  fear, 
wept  for  fashion,  because  they  saw  their  mother  weep,  tilled 
me  with  terror  for  them,  tliough  I  did  not  for  myself  fear 
death  ;  and  all  my  th<»ughts  were  bent  to  contrive  means  for 
their  safety.  I  tied  my  youngest  son  to  the  end  of  a 
small  spare  mast,  such  as  sea-faring  men  provide  against 
storms  ;  at  the  other  end  I  bound  the  youngest  of  the  twin 
slaves,  and  at  the;  same  time  I  directed  my  wife  how  to 
fasten  the  other  children  in  like  manner  to  another  mast. 
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She  llms  liaving  tlie  care  of  tlie  two  eldest  children,  and  F  of 
the  two  younger,  we  bound  ourselves  separately  to  these  masts 
with  tlie  children  ;  and  but  for  this  contrivance  we  had  all 
beeu    lost,   for    the  ship  split    on  a  mighty  rock,   and    was 


dashed  in  pieces  ;  and  we  clinging  to  these  slender  masts  were 
supported  above  the  water,  wiicre  I,  having  the  care  of  the 
two  children,  was  unable  to  assist  my  wife,  who  with  the 
other  children  was  soon  separated  fiom  me  ;  luit  whih' 
they  were  yet  in  my  sigiit,    tliey  were  taken  up    by  a  boat  of 
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fishermen,  from  Coiintli  (as  I  supposed),  and  seeiug  them  in 
safety,  1  had  no  care  but  to  struggle  witli  the  wild  sea- 
waves,  to  })reserve  my  dear  son  and  the  youngest  slave.  At 
length  we  in  our  turn  were  taken  up  l)y  a  ship,  and  the  sailors 
knowing  me,  gave  us  kind  welcome  and  assistance,  and 
kmded  us  in  safety  at  Syracuse  ;  hut  from  that  sad  hour  I 
haver  never  known  what  l)ecaine  of  my  wife  and  eldest  child. 
"My  youngest  son,  and  now  my  only  care,  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  began  to  be  inquisitive  after  his 
mother  and  iiis  brother,  and  often  imi)ortuned  me  Uiat  he 
might  take  his  attt  ndaut,  the  young  slave,  who  had  also  lost 
his  brother  and  go  in  search  of  them;  at  length  I  unwillingly 
gave  consent,  for  though  I  anxiously  desired  to  hear  tidings 
of  my  wife  and  eldest  son,  yet  in  sending  my  younger  son  to 
find  them,  I  hazarded  the  loss  of  him  also.  It  is  now  seven 
years  since  my  son  left  me  ;  live  years  have  I  passed  in 
traveling  through  the  world  in  search  of  him  :  I  have  been 
in  furthest  Greece,  and  through  the  bounds  of  Asia  an<l 
coasting  homewards,  I  landed  her^'  in  Kphesus,  being  unwill- 
ing to  leave  any  place  unsought  that  harbors  men  ;  Imt  this 
day  must  end  the  story  of  my  life,  and  luipi)y  should  I 
think  myself  in  my  death,  if  1  were  assured  my  wife  and 
sons  were  living." 

Here  the  hapless  ^Egeon  ended  the  account  of  hi:i 
misfortunes  ;  and  the  duke,  pitying  tliis  unJ'ortunate  father, 
who  had  brought  upon  himself  this  great  peril  by  his  love  for 
Ills  lost  son,  said,  if  it  were  not  against  the  laws,  which  his 
oath  and  dignity  did  not  permit  liim  to  alter,  he  would  freely 
pardon  him  ;  yet  instead  of  doonung  hini  to  instant  deatii, 
as  tiie  strict  letter  of  the  law  ie(jiiired,  he  wouhl  give  him  tliat 
(lav  to  try  if  Im  could  beg  or  l»oi'r(jw  the  money  to  pay  the 
line. 
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This  (lay  of  grace  diil  s(Mnn  no  great  favor  to  TEgeoii,  for 
not  kuowiug  any  man  in  E[)liesiis,  tiiere  seemed  to  him  Imt 
little  chance  that  any  stranger  Avotild  ItMid  or  give  him  a 
thousand  marks  to  pay  the  fine  ;  and  heli)less  and  hopeless  of 
any  relief,  he  retired  from  tlie  presence  of  the  dnke  in  tiie 
custody  of  a  jailer. 

^ICgeon  supposed  he  knew  no  person  in  Ephesus  ;  but  at 
the  very  time  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  life  through  tlie 
careful  search  he  was  making  after  his  youngest  son,  that 
son  and  his  eldest  son  also  were  both  in  the  city  of  Ephesus. 

^geon's  sons,  l)csides  being  exactly  alike  iii  face  and 
person,  Avere  both  named  alike,  being  both  called  Antiphohis, 
and  the  two  twin  slaves  were  also  l)otli  named  Dromio. 
il^^geon's  youngest  son,  Antipholus  of  S^^racuse,  he  whom 
the  old  man  had  come  to  Ephesus  to  seek,  happened  to 
arrive  at  Ephesus  with  his  slave  Dromio  that  very  same  day 
that  yl^geon  did  ;  and  he  being  also  a  mercli;iut  of  Syracuse, 
he  would  have  been  in  the  same  danger  that  his  father  was, 
but  by  good  foi'tune  he  met  a  friend  who  told  him  the 
peril  ;tn  old  merciiant  of  S^'racnse  was  in,  ;ind  advised  him  to 
pass  for  a  merchant  of  Epidaunnim  ;  this  Antii)holus  agreed 
to  do,  and  he  Avas  sorry  to  hear  one  of  liis  own  coinitrymen 
w:is  in  this  dangei",  but  he  little  thought  this  old  merciiant 
was  his  own  father. 

The  oldest  son  of  ^l^geon  (wiio  must,  Ix-  called  Antiphohis 
of  E})hesiis,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  in-other,  Antipholus 
of  Syracuse)  had  lived  at  Ephesus  twciily  years,  and,  being 
a  ricli  man,  was  well  able  to  have  paid  the  money  for  the 
ransom  of  his  father's  life;  but  Antii)hohis  kii(>w  nothing  of 
his  father,  being  so  young  when  he  was  taken  out  of  the  sea 
with  his  mother  by  the  lisherinan,    that  he  only   remembered 
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he  liad  been  so  preserved,  ])ut  ho  had  no  recollection  of 
either  liis  father  or  his  mother ;  tlie  fishermen  who  took  np 
this  Antipholus  and  his  mother  and  tlie  young  slave  Dromio, 
having  carried  the  two  cliildren  away  from  her  (to  tlie  great 
grief  of  that  unliappy  lady),  intending  to  sell  them. 

Antipholus  and  Dromio  were  sold  by  them  to  the  duke 
Menaphon,  a  famous  warrior,  who  was  uncle  to  the  duke  of 
Ephesus,  and  he  carried  the  boys  to  P^phesus,  when  he  went 
to  visit  the  duke  liis  nephew. 

The  duke  of  Ephesu.s  taking  a  liking  to  young  Antipholus, 
when  he  grew  up,  made  him  an  officer  in  his  army,  in  which 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  great  bravery  in  the  wars, 
where  he  f-aved  the  I'.fe  of  his  patron  the  duke,  who 
rewarded  his  merit  by  marrying  him  to  Adriana,  a  rich  lady 
of  P^phesus  ;  wilii  whom  he  was  living  (his  slave  Dromio 
still  attending  liim)  at  the  time  his  father  came  there. 

Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  when  he  parted  with  his  friend, 
wlio  advised  him  to  say  he  came  from  Epidannuim,  gave  his 
shive  Dromio  some  money  to  carry  to  the  iini  whtM'i'  he 
intended  to  dine,  and  in  the  meantime  lie  said  he  would  walk 
about  and  view  the  city,  and  observe  the  manners  of  the 
people. 

Dromio  was  a  pleasant  fellow,  and  when  Antipholus  was 
dull  and  melancholy  he  used  to  divert  himself  Avitli  the  odd 
humors  and  merry  jests  of  his  slave,  so  that  tht  freedoms  of 
speecii  he  allowed  in  Dromio  were  greater  than  is  usual 
between  masters  and  their  servants. 

When  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  had  sent  Dromio  away,  he 
stood  awliile  thinking  over  his  solitar}'  wanderings  in  search 
of  his  motiiei'  and  his  Itrother,  of  whom  in  no  place  where  he 
landed  could  he  hear  the  least  tidings;   and  he  said  sorrow- 
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fully  to  himself,  "  I  am  like  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean,' 
which  seeking  to  find  its  fellow  dioi).  loses  itself  in  the  wide 
sea.  So  I,  unliapi»ily,  to  find  a  motluu'  and  a  brother,  do 
lose  myself." 

While  he  was  thus  meditating  on  his  weary  travels,  which 
had  hitherto  been  so  useless,  Dromio  (as  he  thought)  returned. 

Antipholus,  woniU'riiig  that  he  canie  back  so  S(jon,  asked 
him  where  he  had  left  the  money.  N<>\v  it  was  not  his  own 
Dromio,  but  the  twin  brother  tliat  lived  with  Antii)hohis  of 
Ephesus,  that  he  spoke  to.  The  two  Dromios  and  the  two 
Autipholuses  were  still  as  nuich  alike  as  ^Egeon  had  said  they 
were  in  their  infancy;  therefore  no  wonder  Anti[)holus 
thought  it  was  his  own  slave  returned,  and  asked  him  why  he 
returned  so  soon.  Dromio  rei)lied,  ''  My  mistress  sent  me 
to  bid  you  come  to  dinner.  The  caj)on  burns,  and  the  pig 
falls  from  the  spit,  and  the  meat  will  be  all  cold  if  you 
do  not  come  home." 

"  These  jests  are  out  of  season,"  said  Antipholus  : 
"  were  did  you  leave  the  money?  "  Dromio  still  answering, 
that  his  mistress  had  sent  him  to  fetch  Antij)lioIus  t«) 
dinner:  "•  AVhat  mistress?  "  said  Antipholus.  "•  Why  your 
worship's  wife,  sir,"  replied  Dromio.  Antii)holus  having 
no  wife,  he  was  very  angry  with  Dromio,  and  said,  because  I 
familiarly  sometimes  chat  with  you,  you  presume  to  jest  with 
me  in  this  free  manner.  I  am  not  in  a  sportive  hunn^r  now  : 
where  is  the  money  !  we  being  strangers  here,  how  dare  you 
trust  so  great  a  charge  from  your  own  custody?  "  Dromio 
hearing  his  master,  as  he  thought  him,  talk  of  their  l)eing 
strangers,  supposed  Antipholus  was  jestiug,  and  replied 
merrily,  "  T  pray  you,  sir,  jest  as  you  sit  at  dinner  ;  I  had 
no  charge  but  to  fetch  you  home,   to  dine  with  my  mistress 
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'ami  hor  sister."  Now  Antipliolus  lost  all  patience,  and  beat 
Droniio,  who  i-au  home,  and  told  his  niisti'esii  that  his  master 
had  refused  to  come  to  dinner,  and  said  that  he  had  no  wife. 

Adi'iana,  the  wife  of  Antipholus  of  Kphesus,  was  very 
angiy,  when  she  heard  that  her  husband  said  he  had  nij 
wife;  for  she  was  of  a  jealous  temper,  and  she  said  her 
husband  meant  that  he  loved  another  lady  better  than 
herself;  and  she  bei;an  to  fi'et  and  say  ludvind  words  of 
jealousy  and  n-proach  of  her  husl)aiid  ;  and  lier  sister 
Luciana,  who  lived  with  her.  tried  in  vain  to  persuade 
her  out  of  her  <i,i'oundless  susi»icions. 

Antipliolus  of  Syracuse  went  to  the  inn  and  found 
Dromio  with  the  money  in  safely  there,  and  seeing"  his  own 
Drouiio,  he  was  again  going  lo  cliide  him  for  his  free 
jests,  when  Adriana  came  up  to  him,  and  not  doubting 
but  it  was  her  husband  she  saw,  she  began  t<j  reproach 
him  for  looking  strange  npon  her  (as  well  lie  might, 
never  having  seen  this  angry  lady  before)  :  and  tiien  she 
told  him  how  well  he  loved  her  l>efoi'e  tiiey  were  mari'ied, 
and   that  now   he    loved    some    other    lady    instead    of    her. 

•'  How  comes  it  now,  my  husband,"  said  she,  '■'■  ()  how 
how  comes  it  that  I  have  lost  your  love?"  "Plead  you 
tome,  fair  dame?"  said  the  astonished  Antipholus.  It 
was  in  vain  he  told  her  he  was  not  her  husband,  and  that  he 
Inul  been  in  Ephesus  but  two  hours  ;  she  insisted  on  his 
going  home  with  her,  and  Anti[)holus  at  last  being  unable  to 
get  away,  went  with  her  to  his  brother's  house,  and  dined 
with  Adriana  and  her  sister,  the  one  calling  him  husband, 
and  the  other  brotiier,  he  all  amazed,  tiiinking  he  must 
have  been  married  to  her  in  his  slei'[),  or  that  he  was 
sleeping  now. 
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And  Dromio,  wlio  followed  them,  was  no  less  surprised, 
for  the  cook-maid,  who  was  his  brother's  wife,  also  claimed 
him  for  her  husband. 

AVhile  Ar.tii)holus  of  vSyraeuse,  was  dinning  with  his 
brother's  wife,  his  brother  the  real  husband,  returned  home 
to  his  dinner  with  his  slave  Dromio ;  but  the  servants 
would  not  ojieu  the  door,  because  their  mistress  liad  ordered 
tliem  not  to  admit  any  company ;  and  when  tliey  repeat- 
edly knocked,  and  said  they  were  Antipholus  and  Dromio, 
the  maids  laughed  at  them,  and  said  Antipholus  was  at 
dinner  with  their  mistress,  and  Dromio  was  in  the  kitchen ; 
and  tliough  they  almost  knocked  the  door  down,  they  could 
not  gain  admittance,  and  at  last  Antipholus  went  away  very 
angry,  and  strangely  surprised  to  hear  a  gentleman  was 
dining  with  his  wife. 

AVlien  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  had  finished  his  dinner,  he 
was  so  perplexed  at  the  lady's  still  persisting  in  calling 
him  husband,  and  hearing  that  Dromio  had  also  l»een  claimed 
by  the  cook-maid,  tliat  he  left  the  house,  as  soon  as  he  could 
find  any  pretence  to  get  away  ;  for  thougli  he  was  very 
much  pleased  with  Luciana,  the  sister,  yet  the  jealous-tem- 
pered Adriana  he  disliked  very  much,  nor  Avas  Dromio  at 
all  better  satisfied  with  his  fair  wife  in  the  kitchen  :  there- 
fore both  master  and  man  were  glad  to  get  away  from 
their  new  wives  as  fast  they  could. 

The  moment  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  had  left  the  house, 
he  was  met  by  a  goldsmitli,  who  mistaking  him,  as  Adri- 
ana had  done,  for  Antipholus  of  Epliesus,  gave  him  a 
gold  chain,  calling  him  by  his  name  ;  and  when  Antipholus 
would  have  refused  the  chain,  saying  it  did  not  belong 
to    him,    the    goldsmith     repliecl     he    made    it    by  his  own 
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orders;  and  \veut  away,  leaving  the  eliaiii  in  (ho  liands  of 
Antipholus,  who  ordciiMl  liis  iimn  Droniio  to  get  his  thini^s  on 
board  a  ship,  not  choosing-  to  stay  in  a  phxce  any  longer, 
where  he  mot  with  such  strange  adventures  tliat  he  surely 
thought  himself  bewitched. 

The  goldsmith  who  had  given  tiie  chain  to  tlie  wrong  An- 
tiphohis,  was  arrested  immediately  after  for  a  sum  of  money 
he  owed  ;  and  Antipholus,  the  married  brother,  to  whom  the 
goldsmith  thought  he  had  given  the  chain,  happened  to  come  to 
the  place  where  the  oflicer  was  arresting  the  goldsmith,  who, 
w'hen  he  saw  Antipholus,  asked  him  to  pay  for  tlie  gold  chain 
he  had  just  delivered  to  him,  the  price  amounting  to  nearly  the 
same  sum  as  that  for  which  he  had  lieon  arrested.  Antip- 
holus denying  the  having  received  the  cha'n,  and  the  gold- 
smith persisting  to  declare  that  he  had  but  a  few  minutes 
before  given  it  to  him,  they  (bsputed  the  matter  a  long  time, 
both  thinking  tliey  wore  right :  for  Antipiiohis  know  the  gold- 
smith never  gave  liini  the  chain,  and,  so  like  were  the  two 
brothers,  the  goldsmitii  was  as  certain  he  had  delivered  the 
chain  into  liis  hands,  till  at  last  the  ollicer  took  the  goldsmith 
away  to  prison  for  the  debt  he  owed,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  goldsmith  made  the  oHicor  arrest  Antii)holus  for  the  price 
of  the  chain  ;  so  that  at  the  conclusion  of  their  dispnte,  An- 
tipholus and  the  merchant  were  both  taken  away  to  prison 
together. 

As  Antipholus  Avas  going  to  jirison,  ho  mot  Dromio  of 
Syracuse,  his  brother's  slave,  and  mistaking  him  for  liis  own, 
he  ordered  him  to  goto  Adriana  iiis  wife,  ami  tell  her  to  send 
the  money  for  wliich  lie  was  arresloil.  Dromio,  wondering 
that  his  mastoi'  shouM  solid  him  buck  to  the  strange  Jiouse 
where  he   dined,    and  from  which  he  had  just  l)ofore  boon  in 
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such  haste  to  depart,  did  not  dare  to  reply,  though  he  came 
to  tell  his  master  tiie  ship  was  ready  to  sail ;  for  he  saw  An- 
tipholus  was  in  no  humor  to  l»e  jested  with.  Therefore  he 
went  awa}',  grumbling  within  himself,  that  he  must  return  to 
Adriana's  house,  "  AVhere,"  said  he,  "Dowsabel  claims  me 
for  her  husband  :  but  I  nuist  go,  for  servants  must  obey 
their  masters'  commands." 

Adriana  gave  him  the  money,  and  as  Dromio  was  return- 
ing he  met  Antii)holus  of  Syracuse,  who  was  still  in  a  maze  at 
the  surprising  adventures  he  met  with  ;  for  his  brother  being 
wt'll  known  in  Ephesus,  there  was  hardly  a  man  he  met  in  the 
streets  but  saluted  him  as  an  old  acquaintance:  some  offered 
him  money  which  they  said  was  owing  to  him,  some  invited 
liim  to  come  and  see  them,  and  others  gave  him  thanks 
for  kindnesses  they  said  he  ha<l  done  them,  all  mistaking 
him  for  his  brother.  A  tailor  showed  him  some  silks  he  hail 
bought  for  him,  and  insisted  upon  taking  measure  of  him 
for  some  clothes. 

Antipholus  began  to  think  he  was  among  a  nation  of  sor- 
cerers and  witches,  and  Dromio  did  not  at  all  relieve  his 
master  from  his  bewildered  thoughts,  by  asking  him  how 
he  got  free  from  theotticer  who  was  carrying  him  to  prison,  and 
giving  him  the  purse  of  gold  which  Adriana  had  sent  to  pay 
tlie  debt  with.  This  talk  of  Dromio's  of  tlie  arrest  and  of  a 
prison,  and  of  the  money  he  brought  from  Adriana,  perfectly 
confounded  Antipholus,  and  he  said,  "  This  fellow  Dromio 
is  certainly  distracted,  and  we  wander  here  in  illusions;" 
and  quite  terrified  at  his  own  confused  tiioughts,  he  cried  out, 
"  Some  l)lessed  power  deliver  us  from  this  strange  place  !  " 

And  now  another  stranger  came  up  to  him,  and  she 
was  a  lady,   and  she  too  called  him  Antipholus,    and  told 
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him  he  had  dined  with  lief  that  day,  and  asked  him  fur  a 
gold  cliain  which  she  said  he  had  i)ioniised  to  give  her. 
Antiphohis  now  lost  all  patience,  and  calling  lier  a  sorceress, 
he  denied  that  he  had  ever  promised  her  a  chain,  or  dined 
with  her,  or  had  ever  seen  her  face  hefore  that  moment. 
Tlie  lady  persisted  in  atiirming  lie  had  dined  Avith  her, 
and  had  itromised  her  a  chain,  which  Antipholns  still  deny- 
ing, she  further  said  that  she  had  given  him  a  valualde  ring, 
and  if  he  would  iiut  give  her  the  gold  chain,  she  insisted 
upon  having  her  own  ring  again.  On  this  Antipholns 
became  quite  frantic,  and  again  calling  her  sorceress  and 
witch,  and  denying  all  knowledge  of  her  or  her  ring, 
ran  away  from  her,  leaving  her  astonished  at  his  words 
and  his  wild  looks,  f(n'  nothing  to  her  had  ai)peared  more 
certain  than  that  he  had  dined  with  her,  and  that  she  had 
given  him  a  ring,  in  consequence  of  his  promising  to  make 
her  a  present  of  a  gold  chain.  But  this  lady  had  fallen 
into  the  same  mistake  the  others  had  done,  for  she  had 
taken  him  for  his  brother :  the  married  Antipholns  had 
done  all  the  things  she  taxed  this  Antipholns    with. 

AVhen  the  married  Antipholns  was  denied  entrance  into  his 
own  house  (those  within  supposing  him  to  be  already  there) , 
he  had  gone  away  very  angry,  believing  it  to  be  one  of 
his  wife's  jealous  freaks,  to  which  she  was  very  subject, 
and  remembering  that  she  had  often  falsely  accused  him 
of  visiting  other  ladies,  he,  to  be  revenged  on  her  for 
shutting  him  out  of  his  own  house,  determined  to  go  and 
dine  Avith  this  lady,  and  she  receiving  him  with  great 
civility,  and  his  wife  having  so  highly  offended  him, 
Antipholns  promised  to  give  her  a  gold  chain  which  he 
had    intended    as    a    present   for    his    wife ;     it    was     the 
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same  chain  which  the  oohlsmitli  by  mistake  had  given  to 
his  ])rother.  The  huly  liked  so  well  the  thoughts  of  hav- 
ing a  fine  gold  chain,  that  she  gave  the  married  Antip- 
holus  a  ring;  which  when,  as  she  snpposed  (taking  his 
brother  for  him,)  he  denied,  and  said  he  did  not  know 
her,  and  left  her  in  snch  a  wild  passion,  she  began  to 
think  he  was  certainly  ont  of  his  senses ;  and  presently 
she  resolved  to  go  and  tell  Adriana  th:it  !ier  hnsband  was 
mad.  And  while  she  was  telling  it  to  Adrinna,  he  came, 
attended  by  the  jailer  (who  allowed  liiiii  to  come  home  to  get 
the  money  to  pay  the  debt,)  for  the  purse  of  money,  which 
Adriana  had  sent  by  Dromio,  and  he  had  delivered  to  the 
other  Anti[)hohis. 

A<lriana  believed  the  stoiy  the  lady  told  lirr  of  her  hns- 
band's  madness  must-  be  true  when  he  reiu-oached  her  for 
slmttin'-  him  out  of  his  own  house;  and  remembering  how 
he  had  protested  all  dinner-time  that  he  was  not  her  husband, 
and  had  never  been  in  K|)hesus  till  that  day,  she  had  no 
d(Mil)t  tiiat  he  was  mad  ;  she  therefore  paid  the  jailer  the 
money,  and  iiaving  discharged  him,  she  ordered  her  ser- 
vants to  bind  her  husband  with  ropes,  and  had  him  con- 
veyed into  a  dark  room,  and  sent  for  a  doctor  to  come 
and  cnre  him  of  his  madness :  Antipholus  all  the  while 
hotly  exclaiming  against  this  false  accusation,  which  the 
exact  likeness  he  bore  to  his  brother  had  brought  npon  him. 
But  his  rage  only  the  more  confirmed  them  in  the  belief  that 
he  was  mad  ;  and  Dromio  persisting  in  the  same  story,  they 
liound  him  also,   and  took  him  away  along  with  his  master. 

Soon  after  Adriana  had  put  her  husl)and  into  confinement, 
a  servant  came  to  tell  her  that  Anti[)holus  and  Dromio  must 
have  broken  loose  from  their  keepers,  for  they  were  both 
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walkino;  fit  liberty  in  the  next  street.  On  hearing  this, 
A'lriana  ran  out  to  fetch  him  home,  taking  some  people  witli 
her  to  secure  her  husband  again;  and  lier  sister  went  along 
with  her.  When  they  came  to  the  gates  of  a  convent  in 
their  neighborhood,  there  they  saw  Antipholus  and  Dromio, 
as  they  thought,  being  again  deceived  by  the  likeness  of 
the  twin-brotliers. 

Antipliolus  of  Syracuse  was  still  Vteset  with  tlie  perplex- 
ities this  likeness  had  brought  upon  liini.  The  chain  which 
the  goldsmith  had  given  him  was  about  his  neck,  and  tlie 
goldsmith  was  reproaching  him  for  denying  that  he  had  it,  and 
refusing  to  pay  for  it,  and  Antipholus  was  protesting  that  the 
goldsmith  freely  gave  him  tlie  chain  in  the  morning,  and  that 
from  tliat  hour  he  had  never  seen  the  goldsmith  again. 

And  now  Adriana  came  up  to  him  and  claimed  him  as  her 
lunatic  husband,  who  had  escaped  from  his  keepers;  and  the 
men  she  brought  with  her  were  going  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
Antipholus  and  Dromio;  but  they  ran  into  the  convei\t,  and 
Antipholus  begged  the  abbess  to  give  him  shelter  in  lier 
house. 

And  now  came  out  the  Indy  abbess  herself  to  inrpiire  into 
the  cause  of  this  disturbance.  She  was  a  grave  and  vener- 
able lady,  and  wise  to  jndge  of  what  she  saw%  and  she  would 
not  too.  hastily  give  up  the  man  wdio  had  sought  i)rotection 
iu  her  house  ;  so  she  strictly  questioned  tlie  wife  about  the 
story  she  told  of  her  husband's  madness,  and  she  said, 
"  What  is  the  cause  of  this  sudden  distemper  of  your  hus- 
band's? Has  he  lost  his  wealth  at  sea?  Or  is  it  the 
death  of  some  dear  friend  that  has  disturbed  his  mind?" 
Adriana  replied  that  no  such  things  as  these  had  beiMi  the 
cause.      "Perhaps,"    said    the    abbess,    "he    has    fixed    his 
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affections  on  some  other  lady  than  you  his  wife  ;  and  that 
has  driven  him  to  this  state."  Adriana  said  slie  had  long 
thought  the  love  of  some  other  lady  was  the  cause  of  his  fre- 
quent absences  from  home.  Now  it  was  not  his  love  for 
another,  but  the  teasing  jealousy  of  his  wife's  temper,  that 
often  obliged  Antipholus  to  leave  his  home  ;  and  (the  abbess 
suspecting  this  from  the  vehemence  of  Adriana's  manner)  to 
learn  the  truth,  she  said,  "You  should  have  reprehended 
him  for  this."  "Why  so  I  did,"  replied  Adriana.  "  Aye," 
said  the  abbess,  "  but  perhaps  not  enough."  Adriana, 
willing  to  convince  the  abbess  that  slie  had  said  enough  to 
Antii)holus  on  this  sul)ject,  replied,  "It  was  the  constant 
suliject  of  our  convei'sation  ;  in  bed  I  would  not  let  him 
sleep  for  speaking  of  it.  At  table  1  would  not  let  liiin  eat 
for  speaking  of  it.  AV^hen  I  was  alone  with  him,  I  talked  of 
nothing  else;  and  in  company  I  gave  iiiiii  frequent  hints  of 
it.  Still  all  my  talk  was  how  vile  and  bad  it  was  in  him  to 
love  any  lady  better  than  me." 

The  lady  abbess,  having  drawn  this  full  confession  from 
the  jealous  Adriana,  now  said,  "  And  therefore  comes  it  that 
your  husband  is  mad.  The  venomous  clamor  of  a  jealous 
woman  is  a  more  deadly  poison  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth.  It 
seems  his  sleep  was  hindered  by  your  railing ;  no  wonder 
that  his  head  is  light :  and  his  meat  was  sauced  with  youi 
upbraidings  ;  unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions,  and  that  has 
thrown  him  into  this  fever.  You  say  his  sports  were  disturbed 
by  yonr  brawls ;  being  debarred  from  the  enjoyment  of 
society  and  recreation,  what  could  ensue  but  dull  melancholy 
and  comfortless  despair?  The  consequence  is  then,  that 
your  jealous  fits  have  made  your  husband  mad." 

Luciana  would  have  excused  her  sister,  saying,  she  always 
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repi-elieuded  her  ImsLaiul  mildly  ;  and  she  said  to  her  sister, 
"  Why  do  you  hear  these  rebukes  without  answering  them?  " 
But  the  abbess  had  made  her  so  plainly  perceive  her  fault, 
that  she  could  only  answer,  "  She  has  betrayed  me  to  my 
own  reproof." 

Adriana,  though  ashamed  of  lu'r  own  conduct,  still 
insisted  on  having  her  hus])anrl  delivered  up  to  her ;  but  the 
abbess  would  suffer  no  person  to  enter  her  house,  nor  would 
she  deliver  u[)  this  unha{)py  man  to  the  care  of  the  jealous 
wife,  determining  herself  to  use  gentle  means  f(jr  his 
recovery,  and  she  retired  into  her  house  again,  and  ordered 
her  gates  to  be  shut  against  them. 

Dnring  the  course  of  this  eventful  day,  in  which  so  many 
errors  had  happened  from  the  likeness  the  twin-brothers  bore 
to  each  other,  old  Tl^^geon's  day  of  grace  was  passing  away, 
it  being  now  near  sunset;  and  at  sunset  he  was  doomed  to 
die,  if  he  could  not  pay  the  money. 

The  place  of  execution  was  near  tiiis  convent,  and  here  he 
arrived  just  as  the  aljbess  retired  into  the  convent;  the  duke 
attending  in  person,  that  if  any  offered  to  {vdy  the  money,  he 
might  be  present  to  pardon  him. 

Adriana  stopped  this  melancholy  procession  and  cried  out 
to  the  <bd<e  for  justice,  telling  him  that  the  abbess  had 
refused  to  deliver  up  her  lunatic  husband  to  her  care. 
While  she  was  speaking,  her  real  husband  and  his  servant 
Dromio,  who  had  got  loose,  came  before  the  duke  to 
demand  justice,  complaining  that  his  wife  had  confined 
him  on  a  false  charge  of  lunacy ;  and  telling  in  what 
manner  he  had  broken  his  bauds,  and  eluded  the  vigilance 
of  his  keepers.  Adriana  was  strangely  sur[)rised  to  see  her 
husband,  when  she  thought  he  had  been  within  the  convent. 
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iEgeon,  seeing  his  son,  concluded  this  was  the  son  who 
had  left  him  to  go  in  soiin-h  of  his  mother  and  his  brother; 
and  he  felt  secure  that  liis  dear  sou  would  readily  l>:iy  the 
money  demanded  for  his  ransom.  He  therefore  spoke  to 
Antipholus  in  words  of  fatherly  affection,  with  joyful  hope 
that  he  should  now  be  released.  But  to  the  utter  astonish- 
ment of  ^Egeon,  his  son  denied  all  knowledge  of  him,  as  well 
he  might,  for  this  Antipholus  had  never  seen  his  father  since 
they  were  separated  in  the  storm  in  his  infancy  ;  but  while  tlic 
poor  old  ^lOgeon  was  in  vain  endeavoring  to  make  his  son 
acknowledge  him,  thinking  surely  tiiat  either  his  griefs  iiud 
the  anxieties  he  had  suffered  had  so  strangely  altered  him 
that  his  son  did  not  know  him,  or  else  that  he  was  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  his  father  in  his  misery  ;  in  the  midst  of  this 
l)eri)lexity,  the  lady  abbess  and  the  other  Antipholus  and 
Dromio  came  out,  and  the  wondering  Adriana  saw  two  hus- 
bands and  two  Dromios  standing  before  her. 

And  now  these  riddling  errors,  which  had  so  perplexed 
them  all,  were  clearly  made  out.  When  the  duke  saw  the 
two  Autipholusesand  the  two  Dromios  both  so  exactly  alike, 
he  at  once  conjectured  aright  of  these  seeming  mysteries, 
for  he  remembered  the  story  iEgeon  had  told  him  in  the 
morning  ;  and  he  said,  these  men  must  be  the  two  sous  of 
^Ijii'eon  and  their  twin  slaves. 

But  now  an  unlooked-for  joy,  indeed,  completed  the 
history  of  vl^^geon  ;  and  the  tale  he  had  in  the  morning  told  in 
sorrow,  and  under  sentence  of  death,  before  the  setting  sun 
went  down,  was  brought  to  a  ha[)i)y  conclusion,  for  the  ven- 
erable lady  abbess  made  herself  known  to  be  the  long-lost 
wife  of  -tEgeou,  and  the  fond  mother  of  the  two  Antipho- 
luses. 
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When  the  fishermen  took  tlie  eldest  Antipholus  and 
DioHiio  uway  from  her,  she  entered  a  nnnnery,  and  liy 
her  wise  and  virtuous  conduct  she  was  at  length  made  lady 
abbess  of  this  convent,  and  in  discharging  the  rites  of  liospi- 
l)itality  to  an  unhappy  stranger  she  had  uulvnowingly 
protected  her  own  son. 

Joyful  congratulations  and  affectionate  greetings  between 
these  long  separated  parents  and  tlicir  children,  made  them 
for  a  while  forget  that  ^l\gcon  was  yet  under  sentence  of 
death  ;  but  when  they  were  become  a  little  calm,  Antii)holus 
of  E})hesus  offered  the  duke  the  ransom-money  for  his  father's 
life  ;  but  the  duke  freely  pardoned  ^l^geon,  and  would  not  take 
the  money  And  the  duke  went  with  the  abbess  and  her 
newly-found  husband  and  children  into  the  convent,  to  h  ar 
this  happy  family  discourse  at  leisiu'e  of  liiu  l)lessed  ending  of 
tiieir  adverse  fortunes.  And  tiie  two  Dromios'  humble  joy 
must  not  be  forgotten ;  they  iiad  Iheir  congratulations  am' 
greetings,  too,  and  each  Dromio  pleasantly  complimented  hit'- 
brother  on  his  good  looks,  being  well  pleased  to  see  his  own 
person    (as  in  a  glass)  show  so  handsome  in  his  brother. 

Adriana  had  so  well  profited  by  the  good  counsel  of  her 
mother-in-law,  that  she  never  after  cherished  unjust  suspi- 
cions, or  was  jealous  of  her  husband. 

Antipholus  of  Syracuse  manic(l  (he  fair  J^uciana,  the 
sister  of  his  brother's  wdfe  ;  and  the  good  old  ^T^]geon,  with 
his  wife  and  sons,  lived  at  E[)lu'sus  many  years.  Nor  did 
ihc  unravelling  of  these  });'rplexities  so  entirely  remove  every 
ground  of  mistake  fur  the  futinc,  but  that  sometimes,  to 
remind  llicm  of  adventures  past,  comical  liUinders  woidd 
happen,  and  the  one  Antipiiolus,  and  tin-  out'  Dromio,  l)e 
mistaken  for  the  other,  making  altogether  a  pleasant  and 
diverting  Comedy  of  Errors. 
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Sebastian  aud  his  sister  \M<)la,  a  youiio-  <2;entlenian  and 
lady  of  Messaline,  were  twins,  and  (wliicli  was  accounted 
a  great  Avonder)  from  their  Ijirtli  they  so  much  resembled 
each  other,  that  but  for  the  differenee  in  tlicir  dress,  they 
could  not  lie  known  apnrt.  They  were  liolh  Ixtrn  in 
one  hour,  ;iii(l  in  one  hour  they  were  both  in  diini^er  of 
{)erishing',  for  they  wci'c  shipwrecked  on  tlie  const  of  Illyri;i, 
as  they  were  making  :i,  sea- voyage  togetiici'.  Tiieshii),  on 
board  of  which  they  were,  split  on  a  rock  in  a  vioh-nt 
storm,  and  a  very  small  inindicr  of  llic  shi[)'s  company 
escaped  with  their  lives.  'Hie  captain  of  the  vessel,  with 
a  few  of  the  sailors  that  were  saved,  got  to  land  in  a 
small  boat,  and  with  them  thfv  lnouglil  \'iola  safe  on  shore, 
where  she,  poor  lady,  instead  of  rejoicing  at  her  own 
deliverance,  began  to  lament  her  brother's  loss;  but  the 
captain  comforted  liei-  with  the  assurance,  that  he  had 
seen  her  biotiier,  when  the  shi[)  split,  fasten  himself  to 
a  sti(»ng  mast,  on  which,  as  long  as  he  could  see 
anything  of  him  for  the  distance,  he  perceived  him  borne 
up  above  the  waves.      Viola  was  much  consoled  by  the  hope 
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this  nccount  gave  her,  and  now  considered  how  slie  was  to 
dispose  of  herself  in  a  strange  eonntry,  so  far  from  home  ; 
and  she  asked  the  captain  if  lie  knew  anj'thiug  of  Illyria. 
"  Aye,  very  well,  madam,"  replied  the  captain,  "  for  I  was 
born  not  three  hours'  trnvel  from  this  place."  —  "Who 
governs  here?"  said  Viola.  The  c:ipt:iin  told  her  Ulyrin 
was  governed  by  Orsino,  a  duke  noble  in  nature  as  well 
as  dignity.  Viola  said,  she  had  heard  her  father  speak  of 
Orsino,  and  that  he  was  unmarried  then.  "  And  he  is  so 
now,"  said  the  captain  ;  "or  was  so  very  lately,  for  but  a 
month  ago  I  went  from  here,  and  then  it  was  the  general 
talk  (as  you  know  what  great  ones  do,  the  people  will  prattle 
of)  that  Orsino  sought  the  love  of  fair  Olivia,  a  virtuous 
maid,  the  daughter  of  a  count  who  died  twelve  months 
ago,  leaving  Olivia  to  the  protection  of  her  brother,  who 
shortly  after  died  also;  and  for  the  love  of  this  dear 
brother,  they  say,  she  has  abjured  the  sight  and  company  of 
men."  \'iola,  who  was  herself  in  such  a  sad  affliction 
foi-  her  ))rother's  loss,  wished  slie  could  live  with  this 
lady,  who  so  tenderly  mourned  a  brother's  death.  She 
asked  the  captain,  if  he  could  introduce  her  to  Olivia,  saying 
she  would  willingly  serve  this  lady.  JUit  he  replied,  this 
would  be  a  hnrd  thing  to  accomplish,  because  the  lady 
Olivia  would  admit,  no  ])erson  into  her  house  since  her 
brother's  death,  not  even  the  duke  himself.  Then  Viola 
formed  another  project  in  her  mind,  which  was,  ni  a  man's 
habit,  to  serve  the  duk(»  Orsino  as  a  ])nge.  IL  was  a 
strange  fancy  in  a  young  lady  to  put  on  male  attire,  and 
pass  for  a  boy;  but  the  forlorn  and  unprotected  state  of 
Viola,  who  was  young  and  of  uncomnion  beauty,  alone,  and 
in  a  foreign  land,  nmst  i)lead  her  excuse. 
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She  having  observed  a  fair  Itehavior  in  the  captain,  imd 
that  he  showed  a  friendly  concern  for  her  welfare,  intrusted 
him  with  her  design,  ami  he  readily  engaged  to  assist  her. 
Viola  gave  him  money,  and  directed  him  to  furnish  her  with 
suitable  apparel,  ordering  her  clothes  to  be  made  of  the  sanie 
color  and  in  the  same  fashion  her  brother  Sebastian  nsed 
to  wear,  and  when  she  was  dressed  in  her  manly  garb, 
she  looked  so  exactly  like  her  Itrother,  that  some  strange 
errors  happened  by  means  of  llnir  ln'ing  mistaken  for  each 
other ;  for,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  Sebastian  was  also 
saved. 

Viola's  good  fiieud,  the  captain,  wlien  lir  ha<l  transformed 
this  pretty  lady  mlo  a  gentleman,  having  some  interest  at 
court,  got  her  presented  to  Orsino  under  the  feigned  name 
of  Cesario.  The  duke  was  wonderfully  pleased  with  the 
address  and  graceful  deportn)ent  of  this  handsome  youth, 
and  made  Cesario  one  of  his  pages,  that  being  the  office 
Viola  wishetl  to  obtain  :  and  she  so  well  fultilled  the  duties 
of  her  new  station,  and  showed  such  a  ready  ol)servance  and 
faithful  attachment  to  her  lord,  that  she  soon  became  his 
most  favored  attendant.  To  Cesario,  Orsino  coidided  the 
whole  history  of  his  love  for  the  lady  Olivia.  To  Cesario  he 
told  the  long  and  unsuccessful  suit  he  had  made  to  one 
who,  rejecting  his  long  services,  and  despising  his  person, 
refused  to  admit  him  to  her  presence  ;  and  for  the  love 
of  this  lady  who  had  so  unkindly  treated  him,  the  noble 
Orsino,  forsaking  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  all  maidy 
exercises  in  which  he  used  to  delight,  passed  his  hours  in 
ignoble  slodi,  listening  to  the  effeminate  sounds  of  soft 
music,  gentle  airs,  and  passionate  love-songs  ;  and  neglect- 
ing the  company  of  the  wise  and  learned  lords  with  whom 
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he  used  to  associate,  he  was  now  all  day  loug  conversing 
with  young  Cesario.  Unmeet  companion  no  doubt  his 
grave  courties  thought  Cesario  was  for  their  once  noble 
master,  the  great  duke  Orsioo. 

It  is  a  dangerous  matter  for  young  maidens  to  be  the  con- 
fidantes of  handsome  young  dukes ;   wliieh  Viola  too  soon 
found  to  hei-  sorrow,  for  all  that  Orsino  told  lit-r  he  enchircd 
for  Olivia,  she  presently  perceived  she  suffered  for  the  love 
of  him  ;   and  nmeh  it  inov*'d  her  woudei',  that  Olivia  could  hv 
so  regardless  of  this  lu-r  peerless  lord  :ind  master,  whom  she 
thought  no  one  should  behold  without  the  deepest  admiration, 
and  she  ventured  gently  to  hint  to  Orsino,   that  it  was    a 
pity    he    should    affect    a    lady    who    was    so   bliud    to    his 
worthy  qualities  ;   and  she  said,  ''  If  a  lady  were  to  love  you, 
my  lord,  as    you   love    Olivia   (and  perhaps  there  may  be 
one  who  does),  if  you  could   not  love  her  in  return,  would 
you   not  tell  her  that  you  could  not  love,  and  uuist  she  mjt 
be    content    with    this    answer?"      lUit    ( )isin<;    would    not 
admit  of  this  reasoning,  for  he  denied  that  it  was  possible 
for  any  woman   to  love  as   he  did.      He   said,  no   w^oman's 
heart  was  big  enough  to  hold  so  much  love,  and  therefore 
it  was  unfair  to  compare  the  love  of  any  lady  for  him,  to 
his  love  for  Olivia.     Now    though  Viola    had   the    utmost 
deference  for  the  duke's  opinions,  she  could  not  help  think- 
ing this  was  not  quite  trut',  for  she  thought  her  heart  had 
full  as  much  love  in  it  as  Orsino's  had  ;   and  she  said,  "  Ah, 
but    1  know,  my  lord." — '' What  do  you  know,  Cesario?" 
said  Orsino.      "Too   well   I   know,"    rei)lied    Viola,  "what 
love  women  may  owe  to  men.     They  are  as  true  of  heart  as 
we  are.      My  father  had  ;i  daughter  loved  a  man,  as  T  perhaps, 
were  I  a  woman,  should  love  your  lordship." — "And  what 
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is  her  history?  "  said  Orsiiio.  "A  l>l:mk,  iny  lord,"  replied 
Viola  :  ''  she  uewv  told  her  love,  but  let  concealment,  like  a 
worm  in  the  bud,  prey  on  hoi-  damask  cheek.  She  pined  in 
thought,  and  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy,  she  sat 
like  Patience  on  a  monument,  smiling  at  grief."  The'duke 
inquired  if  this  lady  died  of  her  love,  but  to  this  question 
Viola  returned  an  evasive  answer  ;  as  probably  she  had  feigned 
the  story,  to  speak  words  expressive  of  the  secret  love  and 
silent  grief  she  suffered  for  Orsiuo. 

While  they  were  talking,  a  gentleman  entered  whom  the 
duke  had  sent  to  Olivia,  and  he  said,  "  So  please  you,  my 
lord,  I  might  not  be  admitted  to  the  lady,  but  by  her  hand- 
maid she  returned  you  this  answer:  ITntil  seven  years  hence 
the  element  itself  shall  not  l)ehold  her  face;  but,  like  a  clois- 
tress she  will  walk  veiled,  watering  lier  cluunl)er  with  her 
tears  for  the  sad  remembrance  of  her  dead  brother."  On 
hearing  this,  the  duke  exclaimed,  "()  that  she  has  a  heart  of 
this  fine  frame,  to  pay  this  debt  of  love  to  a  dead  brother, 
how^  will  she  love,  when  llic  rich  golden  shaft  has  touched 
her  heart  I"  And  then  he  said  to  N'iola,  ^^  You  know, 
Cesario,  T  have  told  you  all  the  secrets  of  my  heart ;  there- 
fore, good  youth,  go  to  Olivia's  house  Be  not  denied 
access  ;  stand  at  her  doors,  and  tell  her  there  your  fixed  foot 
shall  grow  till  you  have  audience."  —  ''And  if  I  do 
speak  to  her,  my  lord,  wliat  then?"  said  Viola.  "  O  then," 
replied  Orsiuo,  "unfold  to  her  the  passion  of  my  love. 
Make  a  long  discourse  to  her  of  my  dear  failli.  It  will 
well  become  you  to  act  my  woes,  for  siie  will  attend  moi'e  to 
you  tlian  to  one  of  graver  aspect." 

Away  then  went  \'iol:i  ;  bul  not  wiUingly  did  she  undertake 
this  courtshii),  for  she  was  to  woo  a  huly  to  become  a  wife 
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to  iiim  she  wished  1o  innrry  :    but  having  undertakino;  the 
affair,  she  performed  it  with  fidelity  ;  and  Olivia  soon  heard 
that    a  youth  was  at   lior   door   who    insisted    upon   being 
admitted  to  her  presence.      "  I  told  him,"  said  the  servant, 
"that  you  were  sick  :  lie  said  he  knew  you  were,  and  therefore 
he  came  to  speak  with  you.      I  told  him  that  you  Avere  asleep  : 
he  seemed  to  have  a  foreknowledge  of  that,  too,  and  said, 
tiiat  therefore  henuist  speak  with  you.     What  is  to  be  said  to 
him,  lady?    for    he   seems    fortified   against    all   denial,  and 
will  speak  with  you,  whether  you  will  or  no."     Olivia,  cui'i- 
ous  to  see  who  this  peremptory  messenger  might  l)e,  desired 
he  might  be  admitted  ;   and  throwing  her  veil  over  her  face, 
she  said  she  would  once  more  hear  Orsino's  end)assy,  not 
doubting  but  that  he  came  from  the   duke,  l)y    his    impor 
tunity.     Viola  entering,  put  on  the  most  manly  air  she  could 
assume,  and    affecting   the    fine    cf)urtier  language  of  great 
men's  pages,  she  said   to  the  veiled    lady,    "Most    radiant, 
exquisite  and  matchless  beauty,  I  pray  you  tell  me  if  3'ou  are 
the  lady  of  the  house  ;  for  I  should  be  sorry  to  cost  away  my 
speech  upon  another ;    for  besides  that  it  is  excellently  well 
penned,  T  have  taken  great  pains  to  learn  it." —  "  Whence 
come  you,  sir?  "saidOlivia.      "I  can  say  little  more  th:in  Ihave 
studied,"  replied  Viola;   "and  that  (piestion  is  out  of  my 
part." —  "Are  you    a    comedian?"  said    Olivia.       "No," 
replied  Viola,  "  and  yet  I  ;uii  not  that  wIik-Ii  I  phiy  :  "  mean- 
ing, that  she,  Ix'ing  a  wf)iii:in,  feigned  herself  to  be  a  man. 
And  again  she  asked  ( )livin    if    she  Avere  the  lady    of    the 
house.      ( )livi;i   said   she   \v:i.s  ;    and  then  Viola,  having  more 
curiosity    to    see  her  rival's  features  than  haste  to  deliver 
her  master's  message,  said,    "  fJood  madam,  let  me  see  your 
face."     With  this  bold  request  Olivia  was  not  adverse  to 
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coini)ly;  for  tliis  Imuclity  heauty,  whom  the  duke  Orsino 
had  loved  so  long  in  vain,  at  lirst  sight  conceived  a  passion 
for  the  supposed  page,  the  humble  Cesario. 

AVhen  Viola  asked  to  see  her  face,  Olivia    said,   "  Have 
you  any  commission  from  3'our  lord    and  master  to  nego- 
tiate with  my  face?  "  And  then,  forgetting  her  determination 
to    go    veiled    for    seven    long  years,   she    drew    aside    her 
veil,  saying,   "But  I  will  draw  the  curtain  and    show  the 
picture.     Is    it  not    well   done?"     Viola    replied,    "  It   is 
beauty  truly  mixed  ;    the  red  and  white  upon  your  cheeks  is 
by  Nature's  own  cunning  hand  laid  on.     You  are  the    most 
cruel  lady    living,  if  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave, 
and  leave  the  world  no  copy."^ —  "  O,  sir,"  replied  Olivia  I 
will  not  be  so   cruel.      The  world  may  have  an  inventory  of 
my    Iteauty.     As,  item^  two  lips,  indifferent  red  ;    item,,  two 
grey  eyes,  with  lids  to  them  ;    one  neck ;   one  chin  ;   and  so 
forth.     Were  yon  sent  here  to  praise  me  ?  "     Viola    replied, 
"  I  see  what  you  are  :  you  are  too  proud,  l»ut  you  are  fair. 
My  lord  and  master  loves  you.     O  such  a  love  could  l)e  but 
recompensed,  though  you  were  crowned  the  queen  of  beauty; 
for  Orsino  loves  you  with  adoration  and    with   tears,  with 
groans  that  thunder  love,  and  sighs  of  fire."  —  "  Your  lord," 
said  Olivia,  "knows  well  my  mind.      I  can  not  love  him; 
yet  I  doubt  not  that  he  is  virtuous  ;   I  know  him  to  be  noble 
and  of  high  estate,  of  fresh  and  spotless  youth.     All  voices 
proclaim   him    learned,  courteous,  and    valiant ;   yet  I  can- 
not love  him,  he  might  have  taken  his  answer  long  ago." 
"If   I  did  love  you  as  my  master  does,"  said  Viola,    "  I 
w^uld  make  me  a  willow  cabin  at  your  gate,  and  call  upon 
your  name,  I  would  write  complaining  sonnets  on  Olivia,  and 
sing  them  in  the  dead  of  night ;    j'our  name  should  sound 
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among  the  hills,  and  1  would  nuike  P^cho,  the  babbling 
gossip  of  the  air,  ciy  out  Olirln.  ()  you  should  not  rest 
between  the  elements  of  earth  and  air,  but  y*'H  should  [)ity 
me."  "  You  might  do  much,"'  said  Olivia;  "  what  is  your 
parentage?  "  Viola  replied,  "Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my 
state  is  well.  1  am  a  gentUinen."  Olivia  now  reluetautly 
dismissed  Viola,  saying,  "  Clo  to  your  master,  and  tell  him  I 
cannot  love  him.  Let  him  send  no  more,  unless  perchance 
you  come  again  to  tell  me  how  he  takes  it."  And  Viola 
departed,  bidding  the  lady  faii'well  by  the  name  of  Fair 
Cruelty.  AVlien  she  was  gone,  Olivia  repeated  tlie  words. 
Above  my  foiiinie.^^  i/et  iin/  state  /.s  (rell.  I  iim  <i  (icntJciiuiii. 
And  she  said  aloud,  "  1  will  be  sworn  he  is  ;  his  tongue,  his 
face,  his  limbs,  action  and  spirit,  |)laiuly  show  he  is  a  gentle- 
man." And  then  she  wished  Cesario  was  the  duke  ;  and 
perceiving  the  fast  hold  he  had  taken  inv  her  affections,  slie 
blamed  herself  for  her  sudden  love ;  but  the  gentle  blame 
which  people  lay  upon  their  own  faidts  has  no  deep  root ; 
and  presently  the  noble  lady  ()livia  so  far  forgcjt  the 
inequality  between  her  fortunes  and  those  of  this  seeming 
page,  as  well  as  the  maidenly  reserve  which  is  the  chief 
ornament  of  a  lady's  character,  that  she  resolved  to  court 
the  love  of  young  Cesario,  and  sent  a  servant  after  him  with 
a  diamond  ring,  under  the  pretence  that  he  had  left  it  Avith 
her  as  a  present  from  Orsiuo.  She  hoped  by  thus  artfully 
making  Cesario  a  ])resent  of  the  ring,  she  should  give  him 
some  intimation  of  her  design  ;  and  tiuly  it  did  make  Viola 
suspect;  for  knowing  that  Orsino  had  sent  no  ring  by  her, 
she  began  to  recollect  that  Olivia's  looks  and  manner  were 
expressive  of  admiration,  and  she  presently  guessed  her 
master's   mistress  had    fallen    in    love   with  her.      "  Alas," 
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said  she,  "  tlir  poor  lady  might  as  well  love  a  dream.  Dis- 
guise 1  see  is  wieked,  for  it  has  eaiiscd  Olivia  to  breathe  as 
fruitless  sighs  for  me  as  I  do  for  Orsiuo." 

Viola  returned  to  Oi'siiio's  palace,  and  related  to  her  lord 
the  ill  success  of  the  negotiation,  repeatijig  the  command  of 
Olivia,  that  tiie  duke  should  trouble  hei-  no  more.  Yet 
still  the  duke  jx'rsisted  in  hopiug  that  the  gentle  C'esario 
would  in  time  be  able  to  persuade  Iht  lo  show  souie  j)itv,  and 
therefore  he  l)ade  him  lie  shoidil  go  to  her  again  the  next  day- 
In  the  meantime,  to  pass  away  the  tedious  interval,  he  com- 
manded a  song,  which  he  loved,  tobesung;  and  he  said,  "  My 
good  Cesario,  when  I  heard  that  soug  last  night,  methought  it 
did  relieve  my  j)assioii  mucli.  Mark  it,  Clesario,  it  is  old 
and  plain.  The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  when  they  sit  in 
the  sun,  and  the  young  niaiils  that  weave  their  thread  with 
bone,  chant  this  song.  It  is  silly,  yet  1  love  it,  for  it  tells 
of  theiuuocence  of  love  in  the  old  times." 

SONG. 
Come  away,  come  away.  Death, 

And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid  ; 
Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath  ; 

1  am  slain  by  a  fair  crut'l  maid. 
My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  with  yew,  O  i)repare  it! 
My  part  of  death,  no  one  so  true  did  share  it. 

Not  a  tlower,  not  a  tlower  sweet. 

On  my  black  cofHn  let  there  be  strown : 
Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 

My  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shall  be  thrown  : 
A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  save,  lay  me  O  where 
Sad  true  lover  never  llnd  my  grave,  to  weep  there ! 
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Viola  (lid  not  fail  to  iiinik  the  words  of  the  old  son";, 
wliieli  in  such  true  simplicity  (U-senbedthe  pangs  of  unrequited 
love,  and  she  bore  testimony  in  her  countenance  of  feeling 
what  the  song  expressed.  Her  sad  looks  were  observed  b}' 
Orsino,  who  said  to  her,  "  My  life  upon  it,  Cesario,  though 
you  are  so  young,  your  eye  has  looked  upon  some  face  that 
it  loves ;  has  it  not,  boy?" — "A  little,  witli  your  leave," 
replied  Viola.  "  And  wliat  kind  of  woman,  and  of  what 
age  is  she?"  said  Orsino.  "  Of  j'our  age  and  of  your  com- 
plexion, my  lord,"  said  \'iola  :  wliich  made  the  dulve  smile 
to  hear  tliis  fair  young  boy  loved  a  woman  so  much  older 
than  himself,  and  of  a  man's  dark  complexion  ;  l)ut  Viola 
secretly  meant  Orsino,  and  not  a  woman  like  him. 

When  \"iola  made  her  second  visit  to  Olivia,  she  found  no 
dilliculty  in  gaining  access  to  her.  Servants  soon  discover 
when  their  ladies  delight  to  converse  with  handsome  young 
messengers;  and  the  instant  Viola  arrived,  the  gates  were 
thrown  wide  open,  and  the  duke's  page  was  shown  into 
Olivia's  apartment  with  great  respect ;  and  when  \'iola  told 
Olivia  that  she  was  come  once  more  to  plead  in  her  lord's  behalf, 
thislady  said,  "  I  desired  you  neverto  speak  of  hiinagain  ;  but 
if  you  would  undertake  another  suit,  T  had  rather  hear  you 
solicit,  than  nuisic  from  the  spheres."  Tiiis  was  i)rctty  phiin 
speaking,  but  Olivia  soon  explained  herself  still  more  plainly, 
and  openly  confessed  her  love ;  and  when  she  saw  dis- 
pl(>asure  with  pciplcxity  exj)ressed  in  N'iola's  face,  she  said, 
"O  wlint  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful  in  the  contempt  and 
anger  of  his  lip  I  Cesnrio,  by  the  roses  of  the  spring,  by 
maidhood,  honor,  and  by  truth,  I  love  you  so,  that,  in  spite 
of  your  pride,  I  iiave  neither  wit  nor  reason  to  conceal  my 
passion.""     But  in  vain  the  lady  wooed  ;  \^iola  hastened  from 
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her  presence,  threatening  never  more  to  come  to  plead  Orsino's 
love  ;  and  all  the  reply  she  made  to  Olivia's  fond  solicitations 
was,  a  declaration  of  a  resolution  Never  to  lore  an;/  woman. 

No  sooner  had  Viola  left  the  lady  than  a  claim  was  made 
upon  her  valor.  A  gentleman,  a  rejected  suitor  of  Olivia, 
who  had  learned  how  that  lady  had  favored  the  duke's  mes- 
senger, challenged  him  to  light  a  duel.  What  should  poor 
Viola  do,  who,  though  she  cariied  a  manlike  outside,  had  a 
true  woman's   heart,  ami   feared  to  look  on  her  own  sword  ! 

When  she  saw  her  formidable  rival  advancing  toward  her 
with  his  sword  drawn,  she  began  to  think  of  confessing  that 
she  was  a  woman  ;  but  she  was  relieved  at  once  from  her 
error,  and  the  shame  of  such  a  discovery,  by  a  stranger  that 
was  passing  by,  wlio  made  up  to  them,  and  as  if  he  had  been 
long  known  to  her,  and  were  her  dearest  friend,  said  to  her 
opponent,  ''If  tiiis  young  gentleman  has  done  offence,  I  will 
take  the  fault  on  me  ;  :uid  if  you  offend  him,  I  will  for  his  sake 
defy  you."  Before  \Molah:id  time  to  thank  him  for  his  pro- 
tection, or  to  iucfuire  tlie  reason  of  his  kind  interference, 
iier  new  friend  met  witii  an  enemy  where  liis  bravery  was  of 
no  use  to  him  ;  for  the  otlicers  of  justice  coming  up  in  tiiat 
instant,  apprehended  the  strnnger  in  the  duke's  name,  to 
answer  for  an  offence  he  h;i;!  counnitted  some  years  before  ; 
and  he  said  to  Viola,  '■  This  comes  with  seeking  you:  and 
then  he  asked  her  I'or  a  purse,  saying,  "  Now  my  necessity 
makes  me  ask  for  my  purse,  and  it  grieves  me  uuieh  more 
foi-  what  I  cannot  do  for  you,  than  for  what  befalls  myself . 
You  stand  amazed,  but  be  of  comfort."  His  words  did 
indeed  amaze  Viola,  and  siie  protested  she  knew  him  not, 
nor  had  ever  received  a  purse  from  him  ;  but  for  the  kindness 
he   had   just  siiown    her,    she    offered  him   a  small    suui    of 
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money,  being  nearly  the  whole  she  possevssed.  And  now  the 
stranoer  spoke  severe  things,  charging  her  with  iiigratitnde 
and  uukindness.  He  said,  "This  youth,  whom  you  see 
here,  I  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  death,  and  for  his  sake 
alone  I  came  to  Illyria,  and  have  fallen  into  this  danger." 
But  the  officers  cared  little  for  harkening  to  the  complaints 
of  their  prisoner,  and  they  hurried  hiui  off,  saying,  "  AVhat 
is  that  to  us?"  And  as  he  was  carried  away,  he  called 
Viola  l)y  the  name  of  Sebastian,  reproaching  the  supposed 
Sebastian  for  disowning  his  friend,  as  long  as  he  was  within 
hearing.  When  Viola  heard  herself  called  Sebastian, 
though  the  stranger  was  taken  away  too  hastily  for  her  to 
ask  an  explanation,  she  conjectured  that  this  seeming 
mystery  might  arise  from  hrr  bring  mistaken  for  her 
brother ;  and  she  began  to  cherish  hopes  that  it  was  lier 
brother  whose  life  this  man  said  he  had  preserved.  And  so, 
indeed,  it  was.  The  stranger,  whose  name  w:is  Antonio, 
was  a  sea-captain.  He  had  taken  Sebastian  up  into  his 
ship,  when,  almost  exhausted  with  fatigue,  he  was  floating 
on  the  mast  to  which  he  had  fastened  himself  in  the  storm. 
Antonio  conceived  such  a  friendship  for  Sebastian,  that  he 
resolved  to  accompany  him  whithersoever  he  went ;  and  when 
the  youth  expressed  a  curiosity  to  visit  Orsino's  court, 
Antonio,  rather  than  part  from  him,  came  to  lUyria,  though 
he  knew,  if  his  person  should  be  known  there,  his  life  would 
be  in  danger,  because  in  a  sea- light  he  had  once  danger- 
ously wounded  the  duke  Orsino's  nephew.  This  was  the 
offence  for  which  he  was  now  made  a  prisoner. 

Antonio  and  Sebastian  had  landed  together  but  a  few 
hours  before  Antonio  nut  \'iola.  He  had  given  his  purse  to 
Sebastian,  desiring  him  to  use  it  freely  if  he  saw  anything 
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he  wished  to  purchase,  telling  him  he  would  wait  at  the  inn, 
while  Sebastian  went  to  view  the  town  ;  but  Sebastian  not 
returning  at  the  time  appointed,  Antonio  had  ventured  out 
to  look  for  him,  and  Viola  being  dressed  tlie  same,  and  iu 
face  so  exactly  resendjling  her  ])rother,  Antonio  drew  his 
sword  (as  he  thonght)  in  defence  of  the  youth  he  luxd  saved, 
and  when  Sebastian  (as  he  supposed)  disowned  him,  and 
denied  him  his  own  purse,  no  wonder  he  accused  him  of 
ingratitude. 

Viola,  when  Antonio  was  gone,  fearing  a  second 
invitation  to  figlit,  shink  hoUK'  as  fast  as  she  could.  She 
had  not  been  long  goni',  when  \ivv  adversary  thought  he 
saw  her  r^'turn  ;  liut  it  was  Inr  luother  Sebastian,  who  hap 
pened  to  arrive  at  tliis  place,  and  lie  said,  "Now,  sir,  have  i 
met  with  you  again?  There's  for  you  ;  "  and  struck  him  a 
blow.  Sebastian  was  no  coward ;  he  returned  the  l)low 
with  interest,  and  di'ew  his  sword. 

A  lady  now  put  a  stop  to  this  dud,  for  ( )livi;i  came  out  oi' 
the  house,  and  she  too  mistaking  Sebastian  for  Cesario, 
invitul  him  to  come  into  iicr  house,  expressing  much  sorrow 
at  tlie  rude  attack  he  had  met  with.  Though  Sebastian  was 
as  much  surprised  at  the  courtesy  of  this  lady  as  at  the  rude- 
ness of  his  unknown  foe,  yet  he  went  very  willingly  into  the 
house,  and  Olivia  was  delighted  to  lind  Cesario  (as  she 
thought  him)  become  more  sensible  of  her  attentions  ;  for 
though  their  features  were  exactly  the  same,  there  was  none 
of  the  contempt  and  anger  to  be  seen  in  his  face,  which  she 
had  com})lained  of  when  she  told  her  love  to  Cesario. 

Sebastian  did  not  at  all  ol)ject  to  the  fondness  the  lady 
lavished  on  him.  He  seemed  to  take  it  in  very  good  part, 
yet  he  wondered  how  it  had  come  to  pass,  and  he  was  rather 
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jnclined  to  think  Oliviii  was  not  in  lier  I'ight  senses;  but  per- 
ceiving that  slie  was  mistress  of  a  line  lionse,  and  that  she 
ordered  her  affairs  and  seemed  to  govern  lier  family  dis- 
creetly, and  lliat  in  all  but  her  suddeu  love  for  him  she 
appeared  in  the  fidl  possession  of  her  reason,  lie  well 
approved  of  the  courtship  ;  and  Olivia  lindiug  Ccsario  in  this 
good  humor,  and  fearing  he  might  change  his  mind,  pro- 
posed that,  as  she  had  a  priest  in  the  house,  they  should  l»e 
instantly  married.  Sebastian  assented  to  this  i)roposal ; 
and  when  the  marriage  ceremony  was  over,  he  left  his  lady 
for  a  short  time,  intending  to  go  and  tell  his  friend  Antonio 
the  good  fortune  that  he  had  met  with.  I  n  the  meantime  Orsiuo 
came  to  visit  Olivia  :  and  at  the  moment  he  arrived  before 
Olivia's  house,  the  officers  of  justice  brought  their  prisoner, 
Antonio  before  the  duke.  Viola  was  withOrsino  her  master  ; 
and  when  Antonio  saw  Mola,  whom  he  still  imagined  tt)  be 
Sebastian,  he  told  the  duke  in  what  manner  he  had  rescued  this 
youth  from  the  perils  of  the  sea  ;  and  after  fully  relating  all 
the  kindness  he  had  really  shown  to  Sebastian,  he  ended  his 
complaint  with  saying,  that  for  three  months,  both  day  and 
night,  this  ungrateful  youth  had  been  with  him.  Uut  now 
the  lady  Olivia  coming  forth  from  her  house,  the  duke  could 
no  longer  attend  to  Antonio's  story;  and  he  said,  "Here 
conus  the  countess  :  now  Heaven  walks  on  earth  !  but  for 
thee,  fellow,  thy  words  are  madness.  Three  months  has 
this  youth  attended  on  me  :  "  and  then  he  ordered  Antonio  to 
be  taken  aside.  But  Orsino's  heavenly  countess  soon  gave 
the  duke  cause  to  accuse  Cesario  as  nuich  of  ingratitude  as 
Antonio  had  done,  for  all  the  words  he  could  hear  Olivia 
speak  were  words  of  kindness  to  Cesario:  and  when  he 
found  his  page  had  obtained  this  high  place  in  Olivia's  favor. 
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he  threatened  him  with  :ill  the  terror  of  his  just  revenge, 
and  as  he  was  going  todcpart,  lie  ealU'd  \'i<)l,M  to  follow  him, 
saying,  "Come,  boy,  with  me.    My  thoughts  are  ripe  for  mis- 
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chief."  Though  it  seemed  in  liis  jealous  rage  he  was  going 
to  doom  \'iola  to  instant  death,  yet  her  love  made  her  no 
longer  a  eoward,  nnd  she  sai<l  she  would  most  joyfully  sutTer 
death  to  give  her  iii:ister  ease,  liut  Olivia  would  not  so  lose 
her  hushnnd,  and  she  cried,  ''Where  goes  my  Cesario?" 
Viola  re|)lied,  ''After  him  1  love  more  th:in  my  life." 
Olivia,  however  preventeil   theii'  (le|)arture    by    loudly    pro- 
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claiming!;  that  Cesario  was  lior  luishMiid,  and  sent  for  the 
priest,  who  declared  that  not  two  lioiirs  had  passed  since  he 
had  married  the  lady  Olivia  to  this  young  man.  In  vain 
Viola  protested  she  was  not  married  to  Olivia  ;  the  evidence 
of  that  lady  and  the  priest  made  Orsino  believe  that  his  page 
had  robbed  him  of  the  treasure  he  prized  above  his  life. 
But  thinking  that  it  was  past  recall,  he  was  bidding  farewell 
to  his  faithless  mistress,  and  the  young  d'ssetiihlcr,  her  hus- 
band, as  he  called  Viola,  warning  her  never  to  come  in  his 
sight  again,  Avhen  (as  it  seemed  to  them)  a  miracle  appeared  ! 
for  another  Cesario  entered,  and  addressed  Olivia  as  his 
wife.  This  new  Cesario  was  Sebastian,  the  real  husband  of 
Olivia  ;  and  when  their  wonder  had  a  little  ceased  at  seeing 
two  persons  with  the  same  face,  the  same  voice,  and  the 
same  hal)it,  the  brother  and  sister  began  to  question  each 
other ;  for  Viola  could  scarce  be  persuaded  that  her  ))rother 
was  living,  and  8el)astian  knew  not  how  to  account  for  the 
sister  he  supposed  di-o\vne<l  being  found  in  llie  habit  of  a 
young  man.  liut  Viola  presently  acknowledged  Ihat  she 
was  indeed  Viola,  and  his  sister,  under  that  disguise. 

When  all  the  errors  were  cleared  up  which  tlie  extreme 
likeness  between  this  twin  brother  and  sister  had  occasioned, 
they  laughed  at  the  lady  Olivia  for  the  pleasant  mistake  she 
had  made  in  falluig  in  love  with  a  woman;  and  Olivia 
showed  no  dislike  to  her  exchange,  when  she  found  she  had 
wedded  the  brother  instead  of  the  sister. 

The  hopes  of  Orsino  Avere  forever  at  an  end  ])y  this 
marriage  of  Olivia,  and  witli  his  hopes,  all  his  fruitless  love 
seemed  to  vanish  away,  and  all  his  thoughts  were  fixed  on 
the  event  of  his  favorite,  young  Cesario,  being  changed 
into  a  fair  lady.     He  viewed  Viola  with  great  attention,  and 
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he  remembered  liow  very  iKindsoine  lie  had  idways  thought 
Cesario  was,  and  heconehided  she  woidd  look  very  beautiful 
in  a  woman's  attire;  and  then  he  remembered  how  often  she 
had  said  slic  lured  him.,  which  at  the  time  seemed  only  the 
dutiful  expressions  of  a  faithful  i>aiie,  but  now  he  guessed 
that  something  more  was  meant,  for  many  of  lier  pretty 
sayings,  which  were  like  riddles  to  him,  came  now  into  his 
mind,  and  he  no  sooner  remendjered  all  these  things  than  he 
resolved  to  make  Viola  his  wife  ;  and  he  said  to  her  (still  he 
could  not  help  calling  her  ('csarlo  and  />o//, )  *•' Boy,  you 
have  said  to  me  a  thousand  times  that  you  shoidd  never  love 
a  woman  like  to  me,  and  for  the  faithful  service  you  have 
done  for  me  so  H)uch  beneath  your  soft  and  tender  breeding, 
and  since  you  have  called  me  master  so  long,  you  shall  now 
be  your  master's  mistress,  and  Orsino's  true  duchess.'' 

Olivia,  perceiving  that  Orsino  was  making  over  that  heart, 
which  she  had  so  ungraciously  rejected,  to  Viola,  invited 
them  to  enter  her  house,  and  offered  the  assistance  of  the 
good  priest,  who  had  married  her  to  Sebastian  in  the  morning, 
to  perform  the  same  ceremony  in  the  remaining  part  of  the 
day  for  Orsino  and  Viola.  Thus  the  twin  brother  and 
sister  were  both  wedded  on  the  same  day  ;  the  storm  and 
shipwreck,  which  had  separated  theui,  being  the  means  of 
bringing  to  pass  their  high  and  mighty  fortunes.  Viola  Avas 
the  wife  of  Orsino,  the  duke  of  lUyria,  and  Sebastian  the 
husband  of  the  rich  and  noble  countess,  the  lady  Olivia. 
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TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

Timon,  a  lord  of  Athens,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  princely 
fortune,  affected  a  humor  of  liberality  wiiich  knew  no  limits. 
His  almost  infinite  wealth  could  not  How  in  so  fast,  1»ut  he 
poured  it  out  faster  upon  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  people. 
Not  the  poor  only  tasted  of  his  Ijounty,  but  great  lords  did 
not  disdain  to  rank  themselves  among  his  dependants  and 
followers.  Ilis  tal)le  was  resorted  to  by  all  the  luxurious 
feasters,  and  his  house  was  open  to  all  comers  and  goers  at 
Athens.  His  large  wealth  combined  with  his  free  and 
prodigal  nature  to  subdue  all  hearts  to  his  love  ;  men  of  all 
minds  and  dispositions  tendered  their  services  to  loi'd 
Timon,  from  the  glass-faced  flatterer,  whose  face  reflects  as 
in  a  mirror  the  present  humor  of  his  i^atron,  to  the  rough 
and  unbending  cynic,  who,  affecting  a  contempt  of  men's 
persons,  and  an  indifference  to  worldly  things,  yet  could  not 
stand  out  against  the  gracious  manners  and  munificent  soul 
of  lord  Timon,  but  would  come  (against  his  nature)  to  par- 
take of  his  royal  entertainments,  and  ix'turn  most  rich  in 
his  own  estimation,  if  he  had  received  a  nod  or  a  salutation 
from  Timon. 

263 
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If  a  poet  had  composed  a  Avork  which  wanted  a  recom- 
ineiidatory  introduction  to  tlie  Avoild,  he  had  no  more  to  do 
but  to  dedicate  it  to  lord  Timon,  and  the  poem  was  sure  of 
sale,  besides  a  present  purse  from  the  patron,  and  daily 
access  to  his  house  and  tnble.  If  a  painter  liad  a  picture  to 
dispose  of,  he  had  only  to  take  it  to  lord  Timon,  and  pre- 
tend to  consult  his  taste  as  to  the  merits  of  it,  nothing  more 
was  wanting  to  persuade  the  liberal-hearted  lord  to  buy  it. 
If  a  jeweler  had  a  stone  of  price,  or  a  mercer  rich  costly 
stuffs,  which  for  their  costliness  lay  npon  his  hands,  lord 
Timon's  house  was  a  ready  mart,  always  open,  where  they 
might  get  off  their  wares  or  their  jewelry  at  any  price,  and 
the  good-natured  lord  would  thank  them  into  the  bargain,  as 
if  they  had  done  him  a  piece  of  courtesy  in  letting  him  liave 
the  refusal  of  such  precious  connnodities.  So  that  by  this 
means  his  house  was  thronged  with  superfluous  purchases,  of 
no  use  ]>ut  to  swell  uneasy  and  ostentatious  pomp  ;  and  his  per- 
son was  still  more  inconveniently  beset  with  a  crowd  of 
these  idle  visitors,  lying  poets,  ]t:iiiiters,  sharking  tradesmen, 
lords,  ladies,  needy  courtiers,  and  expectants,  who  contin- 
unlly  lillecl  his  lobbies,  raining  their  fulsome  flatteries  in 
whisi)ers  in  his  ears,  sacrificing  to  iiiin  with  adulation  as  to 
a  Ood,  making  sacred  tlie  very  stirrup  by  Avhich  he  mounted 
his  horse,  and  seeming  as  though  they  drank  the  free  air  but 
through  his  permission  and  l)ouiity. 

Some  of  these  daily  dependants  were  young  men  of  birth 
who,  (their  means  not  answering  totiieir  extravagance)  liad 
been  put  in  pi'ison  by  ci'edifors,  and  redeemed  thence  1)}^ 
lord  'i'inion  ;  these  voiing  prodigals  thenceforward  fastened 
ujxin  Ills  lordship,  as  if  by  coinmon  sympathy  he  were 
necessarily  endeared  to  all  such  sj)endthrifts  and  loose  livers, 
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Avho,  not  being  able  to  follow  him  in  liis  Avealth,  found  iteasier 
to  copy  him  in  }>ro(ligality  and  copious  spending  of  what  was 
not  their  own.  One  of  these  flesh-flies  was  Ventidius,  for 
whose  debts,  unjustly  contracted,  Timon  but  lately  had  paid 
down  the  sum  of  five  talents. 

But  among  this  confluence,  this  great  flood  of  visitors,  none 
were  more  conspicuous  tiian  the  makers  of  presents  and 
givers  of  gifts.  It  was  fortunate  for  these  men,  if  Timou 
took  a  fancy  to  a  dog  or  a  horse,  or  any  piece  of  cheap 
furniture  which  was  theirs.  The  thing  so  praised,  whatever 
it  was,  was  sure  to  be  sent  the  next  morning  with  the  com- 
pliments of  the  giver  for  lord  Timon's  acceptance,  and  apol- 
ogies for  the  unworthiness  of  the  gift ;  and  his  dog  or  horse, 
or  whatever  it  might  be,  did  not  fail  to  produce,  from 
Timon's  bounty,  who  would  not  be  outdone  in  gifts,  perhaps 
twenty  dogs  or  horses,  certainly  presents  of  far  richer 
worth,  as  these  pretended  donors  knew  well  enough,  and 
tliat  their  false  presents  were  but  the  putting  out  of  so  much 
money  at  large  and  speedy  interest.  In  this  way  lord  Lucius 
had  lately  sent  to  Timon  a  present  of  four  milk-white  horses 
trapped  in  silver  whicli  this  cunning  lord  had  observed  Timon 
ujion  some  occasion  to  commend ;  and  another  lord, 
J^uculius,  liad  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  same  pretended 
way  of  free  gift  a  brace  of  greyhounds,  whose  make  and 
fleetness  Timou  had  been  heard  to  admire  ;  these  presents  the 
easy-hearted  lord  accepted  without  suspicion  of  the  dishonest 
views  of  tlie  presenters ;  and  the  givers  of  course  were 
rewarded  with  some  rich  return,  a  diamond  or  some  jewel  of 
twenty  times  the  value  of  their  false  and  mercenary 
donation. 

Sometimes  these  creatures  would  go  to  work  in  a  more 
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direct  way,  find  with  gross  aud  palpable  artifices,  which  yet 
the  credulous  Timou  was  too  blind  to  see,  and  would  affect  to 
admire  and  praise  something  that  Timon  possessed,  a  bar- 
gain that  he  had  bought,  or  some  late  purchase,  which  was 
sure  to  draw  from  this  yielding  and  soft-hearted  lord  a  gift 
of  the  thing  commended,  for  no  service  in  the  world  done 
for  it  but  the  easy  expense  of  r.  little  cheap  and  obvious 
flattery.  In  this  way  Timon  l)ut  the  other  day  had  given  to 
one  of  these  mean  loixls  the  bay  courser  which  he  himself 
rode  upon,  because  his  lordship  had  l.ieen  pleased  to  say 
that  it  was  a  handsome  beast  aud  went  well ;  and  Timou 
knew  that  no  man  ever  justly  praised  wliat  he  did  not  wish 
to  possess.  For  Lord  Timou  weighed  his  friends'  affection 
with  his  own,  aud  so  f(»ud  was  he  of  bestowing,  that  he 
could  have  dealt  kingdoms  to  these  supposed  friends,  aud 
never  have  been  weary. 

Not  that  Timou's  wealth  all  went  to  enrich  these  wicked 
flatterers,  he  could  do  noble  aud  praiswortliy  actions  ;  and 
when  a  servant  of  his  once  loved  tiie  daughter  of  a  ricli 
Athenian,  but  could  not  hope  to  obtain  her  by  reason  that  in 
wealth  and  rank  the  maid  was  so  far  above  him,  lord  Timou 
freely  bestowed  upon  his  servant  tlnee  Athenian  talents,  to 
make  his  fortune  equal  with  the  dowry  which  the  father  of 
the  young  maid  demanded  of  him  who  siiould  be  her  hus- 
band. But  for  the  most  part,  knaves  aud  parasites  had 
the  command  of  his  fortune,  false  friends  whom  he  did  not 
know  to  be  such,  but,  because  they  flocked  around  his  per- 
son, he  thought  they  must  needs  love  him  ;  and  because  they 
smiled  aud  flattered  him,  he  thought  surely  tliat  his  conduct 
was  approved  by  all  the  wise  and  good.  And  when  he  was 
feasting  in  the  midst  of  all  these  flatterers  and  mock  friends, 
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Avhcii  thoy  were  eating  him  up,  :\iul  draining  bis  fortunes  dry 
witli  large  draughts  of  richest  wines  drunk  to  liis  healtli  and 
prosperity,  lie  could  not  perceive  the  difference  of  a  friend 
from  a  flatterer,  1)ut  to  his  deluded  eyes  (made  proud  witli 
the  sight)  it  seemed  a  precious  comfort  to  have  so  many, 
like  brothers  commanding  one  another's  fortunes  (though  it 
was  his  own  fortune  paid  all  the  costs),  and  with  joy  they 
would  run  over  at  the  spectacle  of  such,  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  truly  festive  and  fraternal  meeting. 

l>ut  while  he  thus  outwent  the  very  hcait  of  kindness, 
and  poured  out  his  bounty,  as  if  Plutus,  the  god  <jfgold,  had 
been  ))ut  his  steward  ;  while  thus  lie  jiroceeded  without  care 
or  stop,  so  senseless  of  exi)ense  that  he  would  neither 
inquire  how  he  could  maintain  it,  nor  cease  liis  wild  flow  of 
riot ;  his  riches,  which  were  not  intlnite,  must  needs  melt 
away  l)cfore  a  prodigality  whicli  knew  no  limits.  But  who 
sliould  tell  him  so?  his  flatterers?  they  iuid  an  interest  in 
sluitting  his  eyes.  In  vain  did  his  jione  t  stewait,  F'lavius 
try  to  represent  to  liim  his  coiidition,  Inyiiig  liis  accounts 
before  him,  begging  of  Iiim,  praying  of  him,  with  ;in  impor- 
tunity that  on  any  other  occasion  woidd  have  been 
unmannerly  in  a  servant,  beseeching  him  witii  tears  to  look 
into  the  state  of  his  affairs.  Timon  would  still  put  liim  off, 
and  turn  the  discourse  to  something  else  ;  for  notliing  is  so 
deaf  to  remonstrance  as  riches  turned  to  poverty,  nothing  is 
so  unwilling  to  believe  its  situation,  nothing  so  incredulous  to 
its  own  true  state,  and  hard  to  give  credit  to  a  reverse. 
Often  had  this  good  stewnrd,  lliis  honest  creature,  when  all 
the  rooms  of  Timon's  great  house  had  been  choked  up  witli 
riotous  feeders  at  his  master's  cost,  when  the  floors  iind  we})t 
with  drunken  spilling  of  wine,  and    every    apartment   had 
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blazed  with  lights  and  resounded  with  music  and  feasting, 
often  had  he  retired  by  himself  to  some  solitary  spot,  and 
wept  faster  then  the  wine  ran  from  the  wasteful  casks 
within,  to  see  the  mad  bounty  of  his  lord,  and  to  think,  when 
the  means  were  gone  which  bought  him  praises  from  all  sorts 
of  people,  how  quickly  the  breath  would  be  gone  of  which 
the  praise  was  made  ;  piaises  won  in  feasting  would  be  lost 
in  fasting,  and  at  one  cloud  of  winter-showers  these  flies 
would  disappear. 

But  now  the  time  was  come  that  Timon  could  shut  his 
ears  no  longer  to  the  representations  of  his  faithful  steward. 
Money  must  be  had  ;  and  when  he  ordered  Flavins  to  sell 
some  of  his  land  for  that  jHirpose,  Flavins  informed  him, 
what  he  had  m  vain  endeavored  at  sevci  al  times  before  to 
make  him  listen  to,  that  most  of  his  hind  wns  iilready  sold  or 
forfeited,  and  that  all  he  possessed  :it  [)iesent  was  not  enough 
to  pay  the  one-half  of  what  he  owed.  Struck  with  wonder  at 
this  representation,  'J'imon  hastily  replied,  "  My  lands 
extended  from  Athens  to  Lacediemon."  "^  ()  my  good 
lord,"  said  Flavins,  '•'  the  world  is  but  a  world,  and  has 
l>ounds;  were  it  all  yours  to  give  it  in  a  l)reath,  how  quickly 
were  it  gone  !  ". 

Timon  consoled  himself  that  no  villanous  bounty  had  yet 
come  from  him,  that  if  he  had  given  his  wealth  awa}' 
unwisely,  it  had  not  l)een  bestowed  to  feed  his  vices,  but  to 
cherish  his  frii'uds  ;  and  he  badi^  the  kind-hearted  steward 
(who  was  weeping)  to  take  comfijit  in  the  assurance  that 
his  master  could  never  lack  means  while  he  had  so  many 
noble  friends  ;  and  this  infatuated  lord  persuadt'd  himself 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  send  and  borrow,  to  use 
every  man's  foi'tnne    (that  had  ever  tasted  his    bounty)  in 
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this  extremity,  as  freely  an  his  own.  TKeu  with  a  cheerful 
look,  as  if  confident  of  the  trial,  he  severally  dispatched 
messengers  to  lord  I>ucins,  to  lords  Lucullus  and  Sempronius, 
men  upon  whom  he  had  lavished  his  gifts  in  past  times  with- 
out men  sure  or  moderation  ;  and  to  Ventidius,  whom  he  had 
lately  released  out  of  prison  hy  paying  his  debts,  and  who  by 
the  death  of  his  father  was  now  come  into  the  possession  of 
an  ample  fortune,  and  well  enabled  to  requite  Timon's  cour- 
tesy ;  to  request  of  Ventidius  the  return  of  those  five  talents 
which  he  had  paid  for  him,  and  of  each  of  those  noble  lords 
the  loan  of  fifty  talents ;  nothing  doubting  that  their 
gratitude  would  supply  his  wants  (if  he  needed  it)  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  times  fifty  talents. 

.  Lucullus  was  the  first  applied  to.  This  mean  lord  had 
been  dreaming  overnight  of  a  silver  basin  and  cup,  and  when 
Timon's  servant  was  announced,  his  sordid  mind  suggested 
to  him  that  this  was  surely  a  making  out  of  his  dream,  and 
that  Timon  had  sent  him  such  a  present ;  ])ut  when  he  under- 
stood the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  that  Timon  wanted 
money,  the  quality  of  his  faint  and  watery  friendship  showed 
itself,  for  ^^■ith  many  protestations  he  vowed  to  the  servant 
that  he  had  long  forseen  the  ruin  of  his  master's  affairs,  and 
many  a  time  had  he  come  to  dinner,  to  tell  him  of  it,  and  had 
come  again  to  supper,  to  try  to  persuade  him  to  spend  less, 
but  he  would  take  no  counsel  nor  warning  by  his  coming: 
and  true  it  was  that  he  had  been  a  constant  attender  (  as  he 
said)  at  Timon's  feasts,  as  he  had  in  greater  things  tasted 
his  bounty,  but  that  he  ever  came  witli  that  intent,  or  gave 
good  counsel  or  reproof  to  Timon,  was  a  Itase  unworthy  lie, 
which  he  suitably  followed  u[)  with  uu  aiily  offering  the  ser- 
vant a  bribe,  to  go  home  to  his  mastei  and  tell  him  that  he 
had  not  found  Lucullus  at  home. 
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As  little  success  had  the  messenger  who  was  sent  to  lord 
Lucius.  This  lying  lord,  who  was  full  of  Timon's  meat,  and 
enriched  almost  to  bursting  with  Timon's  costly  presents, 
when  he  found  the  wind  changed,  and  the  fountain  of  so 
much  bounty  suddenly  stopped,  at  first  could  hardly  believe 
it ;  but  on  its  being  confirmed,  he  affected  great  regret  that 
he  should  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  serve  lord  Timon,  for 
unfortunately  (which  was  a  base  falsehood)  he  had  made  a 
great  purchase  the  day  before,  which  had  quite  disfurnished 
hiin  of  the  means  at  present,  the  more  beast  he,  he  called 
himself,  to  put  it  out  of  liis  power  to  serve  so  good  a  friend  ; 
and  he  counted  it  one  of  his  greatest  afflictions  that  his 
ability  should  fail  him  to  pleasure  such  an  honorable 
gentleman. 

Who  can  call  any  man  friend  that  dips  in  the  same  dish 
with  him?  just  of  this  metal  is  every  flatterer.  In  the  recol- 
ection  of  everybody  Timon  had  been  a  father  to  this  Lucius, 
had  kept  up  his  credit  with  his  purse  ;  Timon's  money  had 
gone  to  pay  the  wages  of  his  servants,  to  pay  the  hire  of  the 
laborers  who  had  sw^eat  to  build  the  fine  houses  which  Lucius'a 
pride  had  made  necessary  to  him  :  yet,  oh  !  the  monster 
which  man  makes  himself  when  he  proves  ungrateful !  this 
Lucius  now  denied  to  Timon  a  sum,  which,  in  respect  to 
what  Timon  had  bestowed  on  him,  was  less  than  charitable 
men  afford  to  beggars. 

Sempronius,  and  every  one  of  these  mercenary  lords  to 
whom  Timon  applied  in  their  turn,  returned  the  same  eva- 
sive answer  or  direct  denial  ;  even  Ventidius,  the  redeemed 
and  now  rich  Ventidius,  refused  to  assist  him  with  the  loan 
of  those  five  talents  which  Timon  had  not  lent  but  generously 
given  him  in  his  distress. 
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Now  was  Tiiuon  as  inueli  avoided  in  liis  poverty  as  lie  liad 
been  courted  and  resorted  to  iu  liis  riches.  Now  tlie  same 
tongues  wliicli  had  been  loudest  in  his  i)raises,  extolling  him 
as  bountiful,  lil)eral,  and  open-handed,  were  not  ashamed  to 
censure  that  very  bounty  as  folly,  that  liberality  as  profnse- 
ness,  though  it  had  shown  itself  folly  in  nothing  so  truly  as 
in  the  selection  of  such  unworthy  creatures  as  themselves 
for  its  ol)jects.  Now  was  Timon's  princely  mansion  for- 
saken, and  become  a  shunned  and  hated  place,  a  place  for 
men  to  pass  by,  not  a  place  as  formerly  where  every 
passenger  must  stop  and  taste  of  his  wine  and  good  cheer ; 
now,  instead  of  being  thronged  with  feasting  and  tumult- 
uous guests,  it  was  beset  with  impatient  and  clamorous  cred- 
itors, ursurers,  extortioners,  tierce  an<l  intolerable  in  their 
demands,  pleading  bonds,  interest,  mortgages  ;  iron-hearted 
men  that  would  take  no  denial  nor  putting  off,  that  Timon's 
house  was  now  his  jail,  which  he  could  not  pass,  nor  go  in 
nor  out  for  them  ;  one  demanding  his  due  of  fifty  talents, 
another  bringing  in  a  bill  of  five  thousand  crowns,  which  if 
he  would  tell  out  his  Ijlood  by  drops,  and  pay  them  so,  he 
bad  not  enough  in  his  l)ody  to  discharge,  drop  by  drop. 

In  this  desperate  and  irremediable  state  (as  it  seemed)  of 
his  affairs,  the  eyes  of  all  men  were  suddenly  surprised  at 
a  new  and  incredible  lustre  which  the  setting  sun  put  forth. 
Once  more  lord  Timon  proclaimed  a  feast,  to  which  he 
invited  his  accustomed  guests,  lords,  ladies,  all  that  was 
great  or  fashionable  in  Athens.  Lords  Lucius  and  Lncullus 
came,  V'entidius,  Sempronius,  and  the  rest.  Who  more 
sorry  now  than  these  fawning  wretches,  when  they  found  (as 
they  thought )  that  lord  Timon's  poverty  was  all  pretence, 
and  had  only  been  put  on  to  make  a  trial  of  their  luves,  to 
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think    that  they  should  not  have  seen  tlnongh   the  artifice  at 
tlie  time,  and  have  had  the  cheap  creditor"  obliging  his  lord- 
ship? 3'el  who  more  glad  to  find  the  fountain  of  that  noble 
bounty,  which    they  had  thought  dried  up,   still  fresh  and 
running?     They  came    dissemlding,   protesting,   expressing 
deepest  sorrow  and  shame,  that  when  his  lordship  seut  to 
them,  they  should  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  want  the 
present  means  to  o])lige  so  honorable  a  friend.      But    'I'inion 
begged  them  not  to  give  such  trities  a  thought,  for  he  liad 
altogether    forgotten     it.      And  these  l)ase    fawning    lords, 
though  they  had  denied  him  money  in    his   adversity,    yet 
could  not  refuse  their  presence  at    this    new    blaze   of   his 
returning  prosperity.      For  the   swallow  follows  not  sunnner 
more    willingly   than    men    of  these  dispositions  follow  the 
good  fortunes  of  the  great,  nor  nioi'e  willingly  leaves  winter 
than  these  shrink  from  the  first  ap[)earance  of   a  reverse  ; 
such  summer  birds  are  men.     But  now  with  music  and  state 
the  banquet  of  smoking  dishes  was  served  up  ;  and  when  the 
guests  had  a  little  done  admiring  whence  the  bankrupt  Timon 
could  find  means  to  furnish  so  costly  a  feast,  some   doubting 
whether  the  scene  which  they  saw  was  real,  as  scarce  trusting 
their  own  eyes  ;  at  a  signal  given,  the  dishes  were  uncovered, 
and  Tirnon's  di'ift  appeared  ;  instead  of  those  varieties  and 
far-fetched  daiiities  which  they  expected,  that  Timon's  epi- 
curean  table  in  past  times  had   so  liberally  presented,  now 
appeared  under  the    covers     of  these  dishes  a    preparation 
more  suitable  to  Timon's  poverty,  nothing  but  a  little  smoke 
and  lukewarm  water,  fit  feast  for  this  knot  of  mouth-friends, 
whose  professions  were  ind('e(l  smoke,  and   their  hearts  luke- 
warm and  slippery  as  the  water  with  which  'I'imoii  welcomed 
his  astonished  guests,  bidding  them,  "Uncover,  dogs,  and 
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lap ;  "  and,  before  they  could  recover  their  suiprise, 
sprinkled  it  in  their  faces,  that  they  might  have  enough,  and 
throwing  dishes  and  all  after  them,  wlio  now  ran  huddling 
out,  lords,  ladies,  with  their  caps  snatched  ui)  in  haste,  a 
splendid  confusion,  'J'inion  pursuing  them,  still  calling  them 
what  they  were,  "■  smooth  smiling  parasites,  destroyers 
under  the  mask  of  courtesy,  affable  w^olves,  meek  bears, 
fools  of  fortune,  feast  friends,  time-flies."  They,  crowding 
out  to  avoid  him,  left  the  house  more  willingly  than  they  had 
entered  it ;  some  losing  their  gowns  and  caps,  and  some 
their  jewels  in  the  hurry,  all  glad  to  escape  out  of  the 
presence  of  such  a  mad  lord,  and  from  the  ridicule  of  his 
mock  banijuet. 

This  was  the  last  feast  which  ever'I'imoii  made,  and  in  it 
he  took  farewell  of  Athens  and  the  society  of  men  ;  for, 
after  that,  he  betook  himself  to  the  woods,  turning  his  liack 
upon  the  hated  city  and  upon  all  mankind,  wishing  the 
w:dls  of  that  detesta])le  city  might  sink,  and  the  houses  fall 
upon  their  owners,  wishing  all  plagues  which  infest  human- 
ity, war,  outrage,  poverty,  diseases,  might  fasten  upon  its 
inhabitants,  praying  the  just  gods  to  confound  all  Athenians, 
both  vouuff  and  old,  hiuii  and  low;  so  wishing,  he  went  to 
the  woods,  where  he  said  he  should  find  the  unkindest  beast 
mucli  kinder  than  mankind.  He  stripped  himself  naked, 
that  he  might  retain  no  fashion  of  a  man,  and  dug  a  cave  to 
live  in,  and  lived  solitary  in  the  manner  of  a  beast,  eating 
the  wild  roots,  and  drinking  water,  flying  from  the  face  of 
his  kind,  and  choosing  rather  to  herd  with  wild  beasts,  as 
more  harmless  and  friendly  tlian  man. 

What  a  change  from  lord  Timon  the  rich,  lord  Tirnon  the 
delight  of  mankind,  to  Timon  the  naked,  Timon    the    man- 
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hater !  Where  were  his  flatterers  now  ?  Where  were  his 
attendants  and  retinue?  Would  the  bleak  air,  that  boister- 
ous servitor,  be  his  chamberlain,  to  put  his  shirt  on  warm? 
Would  those  st\ft  trees  that  had  outlived  the  eag-le,  turn 
young  and  airy  pages  to  him,  to  skip  on  his  errands  when  he 
bade  them?  Would  the  cold  brook,  when  it  was  iced  with 
winter,  administer  to  him  his  warm  broths  and  caudles 
when  sick  of  an  overnight's  surfeit?  Or  would  the  creatures 
that  lived  in  those  wild  woods  come  and  lick  his  hand  and 
flatter  him  ? 

Here  on  a  day,  when  he  was  digging  for  roots,  his  poor 
sustenance,  his  spade  struck  against  something  heavy,  which 
proved  to  be  gold,  a  great  heap  which  some  miser  had  prob- 
ably buried  in  time  of  alarm,  thinking  to  have  come  again, 
and  taken  it  from  its  prison,  but  died  l)ef ore  the  opportunity 
had  arrived,  without  making  any  man  privy  to  the  conceal- 
ment ;  so  it  lay,  doing  neither  good  nor  harm,  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  its  mother,  as  if  it  had  never  come  from  thence, 
till  the  accidental  striking  of  Timon's  spade  against  it 
once  more  l)roug"ht  it  to  light. 

Here  was  a  mass  of  treasure  which,  if  Timon  had  retained 
his  old  mind,  was  enough  to  have  purchased  him  friends  and 
flatterers  again  ;  but  Timon  was  sick  of  the  false  world,  and 
the  sight  of  gold  was  poisonous  to  his  eyes  ;  and  he  would 
have  restored  it  to  tlic  ©jirtli,  Init  th-.it,  thinking  of  the  influ- 
ite  calamites  which  liy  means  of  gol<l  luipijen  to  mankind, 
how  the  lucre  of  it  causes  robberies,  oppression,  injustice, 
briberies,  violence,  nnd  murder,  niiiong  men,  lie  li:id  :i  [)leas- 
ure  in  imagining  (such  a  rooted  hnli-ed  did  lie  bear  to  liis 
species)  that  out  of  this  iieap,  Avhicii  in  digging  he  had  dis- 
covered, might     arise     some     mischief  to    plague    mankind. 
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And  some  soldiers  passing  through  the  woods  near  to  his  cave 
at  that  instant,  wliieli  i)r()Vt'(l  to  l)e  a  part  of  the  troops  of 
the  Athenian  ca[)tain  Ah-iliiadis,  who  upon  some  disgust 
taken  against  the  senators  of  Athens  (the  Athenians  were 
ever  noted  to  be   a  thankless  and  ungrateful  people,  giving 


^gl^ 


disgust  fo  fheir  generals  and  best  friends)  was  marching  at 
the  head  of  the  same  triumphant  army  which  he  had  formerly 
headed  in  their  defence,  to  war  against  them  :  Tiniou,  who 
liUed  their  business  well,  bestow^ed  ui)on  tiuMr  captain  the 
g(jld  to  pay  his  soldiers,  requiring  no  other  service  from  him. 
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than  that  lie  shouhl  with  his  coiKjueriug  ariiiy  hay  Athens 
level  witii  the  ground,  and  luirn,  shay,  kill  all  her  inha])i- 
tants  ;  not  sparing  the  old  men  for  their  white  beards,  for 
(he  said)  tiicy  were  usurers,  nor  the  young  children  for  their 
seeming  innocent  smiles,  for  those  (he  said)  would  live,  if 
they  grew  up,  to  lie  traitors  ;  but  to  steel  his  eyes  and  ears 
against  any  sights  or  sounds  that  migiit  awaken  compassion  ; 
and  not  to  let  the  cries  of  virgins,  babes,  or  mothers,  hinder 
them  from  making  one  universal  massacre  of  tiie  city,  but  to 
confound  them  all  in  this  cdikjucsI  ;  and  wlicu  he  had  con- 
quered, he  prayed  that  the  gods  would  confound  him  also, 
the  concpiei'or :  so  thoroughly  did  Timon  hate  Athens, 
Athenians,  and  all  mankind. 

While  he  lived  in  this  forlorn  state  leading  a  life  more 
brutal  than  Imman,  he  was  suddenly  surprised  one  day  witii 
the  appearance  of  a  man  standing  in  an  admiring  posture  at 
the  door  of  his  cave.  It  was  Flavins,  the  honest  steward, 
whom  love  and  zealous  affection  to  his  master  had  led  hiii\  to 
seek  him  out  at  his  wretched  dwelling,  to  offer  iiis  services  ; 
and  the  first  sight  of  his  mastei',  the  once  noble  Timon,  in 
that  aV)ject  condition,  naked  as  he  was  liorii,  living  in  the 
manner  of  a  l)east  among  beasts,  looking  like  his  own  sad 
ruins  and  a  monument  of  decay,  so  affected  this  good 
servant,  tiiat  he  stood  speechless,  wrapped  up  in  horror  and 
confounded.  And  when  he  found  utterance  at  last  to 
his  words,  they  were  so  choked  with  tears,  that  Timon  had 
much  ado  to  know  him  again,  or  to  make  out  who  it  was 
that  had  come  (so  contrai'y  to  the  experience  he  had  had  of 
mankind)  to  offer  him  service  in  extremity.  And  being  in 
the  form  and  shape  of  a  man,  he  suspected  him  for  a  traitoi', 
and  his  tears  for  false;    but  the  good  servant  by  so  many 
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tokens  confirmed  the  truth  of  his  fidelity,  and  made  it  clear 
that  nothing  hut  love  and  zealous  duty  to  his  once  dear 
master  had  brought  liiin  there,  that  Timon  was  forced  to 
confess  that  the  world  contained  one  honest  man  ;  j^et,  being 
in  the  shape  and  form  of  a  man,  he  could  not  look  upon  his 
man's  face  without  abliorrence,  or  hear  words  uttered  from 
his  man's  lips  without  loathing  ;  and  this  singly  honest  man 
was  forced  to  depart,  because  he  was  a  man,  and  because, 
with  a  heart  more  gentle  and  compassionate  than  is  usual  to 
man,  he  bore  man's  detested  form  and  outward  feature. 

But  greater  visitants  than  a  poor  steward  were  about  to 
interrupt  the  savage  quiet  of  Timon's  solitude.  For  now 
the  day  was  come  when  the  ungrateful  lords  of  Athens 
sorely  repented  the  injustice  which  they  had  dtJne  to  the 
noble  Timon.  For  Alcibiades,  like  an  incensed  wild  boar, 
was  raging  at  the  walls  of  their  city,  and  with  his  hot  siege 
threatened  to  lay  fair  Athens  in  the  dust.  And  now  the 
memory  of  lord  Timon's  former  prowess  and  military 
conduct  came  fresh  unto  their  forgetful  minds,  for  Timon 
had  been  their  general  in  j)ast  times,  and  a  vaUant  and 
expert  soldier,  who  alone  of  all  the  Athenians  was  deemed 
able  to  cope  with  a  besieging  army  such  as  then  threatened 
them,  or  to  drive  back  the  furious  approaches  of  Alcibiades. 

A  deputation  of  the  senators  was  chosen  in  this  emer- 
gency to  wait  upon  Timon.  To  him  they  come  in  their 
extremity,  to  whom,  when  he  was  in  extremity,  they  had 
shown  but  small  regard  ;  as  if  they  presumed  upon  his  grati- 
tude whom  they  had  disobliged,  and  had  derived  a  claim  to 
his  courtesy  from  their  own  most  discourteous  and  unpiteous 
treatment. 

Now  they  earnestly  beseech  liim,  implore  him  with  tears, 
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to  return  and  save  that  city,  from  which  their  ingratitude 
had  so  hvtely  driven  him  ;  now  they  offer  him  riches,  power, 
dignities,  satisfaction  for  past  injuries,  and  public  honors, 
and  the  public  love  ;  their  persons,  lives,  and  fortunes,  to  l)e 
at  his  disposal,  if  he  will  but  come  back  and  save  them. 
But  Timou  the  naked,  Timon  the  man-iiater,  was  no  longer 
lord  Timon,  the  lord  of  l)Ounty,  the  tlower  of  valor,  their 
defence  in  war,  their  ornament  in  peace.  If  Alcibiades 
killed  his  countrymen,  Timon  cared  not.  If  he  sacked  fair 
Athens,  and  slew  her  old  men  and  her  infants,  Timon  would 
rejoice.  80  he  told  them  :  and  tliat  tliere  was  not  a  knife  in 
the  unruly  camp  which  he  did  not  jn-ize  above  the  rever- 
endest  throat  in  Athens. 

This  was  all  the  answer  he  vouchsafed  to  the  weeping  dis- 
appointed senators;  only  at  parting  he  l)ade  them  commend 
him  to  his  countrymen,  and  tell  them,  that  to  ease  them  of 
their  griefs  and  anxieties,  and  to  prevent  the  consequence  of 
fierce  Alcibiades'  wrath,  there  was  yet  a  way  left,  which  he 
would  teach  them,  for  he  had  yet  so  nmch  affection  left  for  his 
dear  countrymen  as  to  be  willing  t(j  do  them  a  kindness 
before  his  death.  These  words  a  little  revived  the  senators, 
who  hoped  that  his  kindness  for  their  city  was  i-eturuing. 
Then  Timon  told  them  that  he  had  a  tree,  which  grew 
near  his  cave,  which  he  would  shortly  have  occasion  to  cut 
dowp,  and  he  invited  all  his  friends  in  Athens,  higli  or  low, 
of  what  degree  soever,  wiio  wished  to  shun  atlliction,  to 
come  and  take  a  taste  of  his  tree  before  he  cut  it  down  ; 
meaning,  that  they  nught  come  and  hang  themselves  on  it, 
and  esca])e  affliction  that  wa}'. 

And  this  was  the  last  courtesy  of  all  his  noble  bounties, 
which  Timon  showed  to  mankind,  and    this    the  last  sight 
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of  him  wliieh  bis  couiitryiiu'u  had  :  for  not  many  days  after, 
a  ])oor  soldier  passing  by  the  sea-beaeh,  wiiicli  was  at  a 
little  distanec  from  the  woods  whieh  Timon  frequented, 
found  a  tomb  on  the  verge  of   the  sea,  with  an  inscription 


upon  it,  purporting  that  it  w^as  the  grave  of  Timon  the  man- 
hater,  who,  "  While  lie  lived,  did  hate  all  living  men,  and 
dying  wished  a  })lague  migiit  consume  all  caitiffs  left !  " 
Whether  he  linished  his  life  by  violence,  or  whether  mere 
distaste  of  life  and    loathing  he  had  for  mankind  brought 
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Timon  to  his  conclusion,  was  not  clear,  yet  all  men  admired 
the  fitness  of  his  epitaph,  and  liie  consistency  of  his  (md  ; 
dying  as  he  had  lived,  a  hater  of  mankind  :  and  some  there 
were  who  fancied  a  conceit  in  the  very  choice  which  he 
made  of  the  sea- beach  for  his  place  of  burial,  where  the  vast 
sea  might  weep  for  ever  upon  his  grave,  as  in  contempt  of 
the  transient  and  shallow  tears  of  hypocritical  and  deceitful 
mankind. 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

The  two  chief  families  in  Verona  were  the  rich  Capulots 
and  the  Montagues.  'Humc  had  ])eeu  an  old  (inariel 
between  these  families,  which  had  grown  to  such  a  height, 
and  so  deadly  was  the  enmity  between  them,  that  it 
extended  to  the  remotest  kindred,  to  the  followers  and 
retainers  of  both  sides,  insomuch  that  a  servant  of  the  house 
of  Montague  could  not  meet  a  servant  of  the  house  of  Capu- 
let,  nor  a  Capulet  encounter  with  a  Montague  by  chance,  Imt 
fierce  words  and  sometimes  bloodshed  ensued ;  and  frequent 
were  the  brawls  from  such  accidental  meetings,  which 
disturbed  the  happy  quiet  of  Verona's  streets. 

Old  lord  Capulet  made  a  great  supper,  to  which  many 
fair  ladies  and  many  noble  guests  were  invited.  All  the 
admired  beauties  of  Verona  were  present,  and  all  comers 
were  made  welcome  if  they  were  not  of  the  house  of 
Montague.  At  this  feast  of  Capulets,  Rosaline,  beloved  of 
Romeo,  son  to  tlic  old  lord  INIontague,  was  present ;  and 
though  it  was  dangerous  for  a  Montague  to  be  seen  in  tliis 
assembly,  yet  Heiivolio,  a  friend  of  Romeo,  i)ersuaded  the 
young  lord  to  go  to  this  assembly  in  the  disguise  of  a  mask, 
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that  he  might  see  his  Rosaline,  and  seeing  her,  compare  her 
witli  some  choice  beauties  of  Verona,  wlio  (lie  said)  would 
make  him  tliinlv  his  swan  a  crow.  Romeo  liad  small  faith 
iu  Benvolio's  words  ;  nevertheless.-,  for  the  love  of  Rosaline, 
he  was  persuaded  to  go.  For  Romeo  was  a  sincere  and 
passionate  lover,  and  one  that  lost  his  sleep  for  love,  and 
fled  society  to  be  alone,  thinking  on  Rosaline,  who  disdained 
him,  and  never  requited  his  love  with  the  least  sliow  of 
courtesy  or  affection ;  and  Benvolio  wished  to  cure  his 
friend  of  this  love  by  showing  him  diversity  of  ladies  and 
company.  To  this  feast  of  Capulets  then  young  Romeo 
with  Benvolio  and  their  friend  Mercutio  went  masked.  Old 
Capulet  bid  them  welcome,  and  told  tiiem  that  ladies  who 
had  their  toes  uuplagued  with  corns  would  dance  with  them. 
And  the  old  man  was  light-hearted  and  meri-y,  and  said  that 
he  had  worn  a  mask  when  he  was  young,  and  could  have  told  a 
Avhispering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear.  And  they  fell  to  danc- 
ing, and  Romeo  was  suddenly  struck  with  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  a  lady  who  danced  there,  who  seemed  to  him  to 
teach  the  torches  to  burn  l)right,  and  her  beauty  to  show  by 
night  like  a  ricii  jewel  worn  l»y  a  blackamoor ;  beauty  too 
rich  for  use,  too  dear  for  earth  !  like  a  snowy  dove  trooping 
with  crows  (he  said),  so  richly  did  lier  beauty  and  per- 
fections shine  above  the  ladies  her  companions. 

While  he  uttered  these  praises,  he  was  overheard  by 
Tybalt,  a  nephew  of  lord  Capulet,  who  knew  him  by  his 
voice  to  be  Romeo.  And  this  Tybalt,  being  of  a  fiery  and 
passionate  temper,  could  not  endure  that  a  Montague 
should  come  under  cover  of  a  mask,  to  fleer  and  scorn  (as 
he  said)  at  their  solemnities.  And  he  stormed  and  rased 
exceedingly,   and   would    have   struck  young  Romeo  dead. 
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But  his  uncle,  tln'  old  lord  Capulet  would  not  sutfer  liini  to 
<lo  any  injury  at  tiiat  tiuR",  ))otli  out  of  respect  to  liis 
guests,  and  because  Konieo  luid  Ijorne  himself  like  a  gentle- 
man, and  all  tongues  in  Verona  bragged  of  him  to  be  a 
virtuous  and  well-governed  youth.  Tybalt,  forced  to  be 
patient  against  his  will,  restrained  himself,  but  swore  that 
this  vile  Montague  should  at  another  time  dearly  pay  for  his 
intrusion. 

The  dancing  being  done,  Romeo  watched  the  place  where 
the  lady  stood ;  and  under  favor  of  his  masking  habit, 
which  might  seem  to  excuse  in  part  the  liljerty,  he  presumed 
in  the  gentlest  manner  to  take  her  \>y  her  hand,  calling  it  a 
shrine,  which  if  he  profaned  by  touching  it,  he  was  a 
blushing  pilgrim,  and  would  kiss  it  for  atonement.  "•  (rood 
pilgrim,"  answered  the  lady,  "•  your  devotion  shows  by  far 
too  mannerly  and  too  courtly:  saints  have  hands,  which 
pilgrims  may  touch,  but  kiss  not." — "Have  not  saints 
lips,  and  [)ilgrims  too?"  said  Komeo.  "Aye,"  said  the 
lady,  "lips  which  they  must  use  in  prayer." — '•()  then, 
my  dear  saint,"  said  Komeo;  "  hear  my  prayer,  and  gi'ant 
it,  lest  1  des[)air."  In  such  like  illusions  and  loving 
conceits  they  were  engaged,  when  the  lady  was  called  away 
to  her  mother.  And  Romeo  inquiring  who  her  mother  was, 
discovered  that  the  lady  whcjse  peerless  beauty  he  was  so 
nuich  struck  with,  was  young  Juliet,  daugliter  and  heir  to 
the  lord  CapuU'l,  tlu'  great  enemy  of  the  Montagues;  and 
that  lie  had  uuknowingly  engaged  his  heart  to  his  foe.  This 
troubled  him,  but  it  could  iiotdissuade  him  froui  loving.  As 
little  rest  had  Juliet,  when  she  found  that  the  gentleman 
that  she  had  been  talking  with  was  Rome<j  and  a  Montague, 
for   she    had    been  suddenly   smit    with    the  sanu;  hasty  and 
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inconsiderate  passion  for  Romeo  which  he  liad  conceived  for 
her;  and  a  prodigious  biilh  of  love  it  seemed  to  her,  that 
she  must  love  her  enemy,  and  that  lier  affections  should 
settle  there,  Avhere  family  considerations  shonld  induce  her 
chiefly  to  hate. 

It  being  midnight,  Romeo  with  his  companions  departed; 
but  they  soon  missed  him,  for  unable  to  stay  away  from  the 
house  where  he  had  left  his  heart,  he  leaped  the  wall  of  an 
orchard  which  was  at  the  back  of  Juliet's  house.  Here  he 
had  not  been  long,  ruminating  on  his  new  love,  when  Juliet 
appeared  above  at  a  window,  through  which  her  exceeding 
beauty  seemed  to  break  like  the  light  of  the  sun  in  the  east ; 
and  the  moon,  which  shone  in  the  orchard  with  a  faint  light, 
appeared  to  Romeo  as  if  sick  and  })ale  with  grief  at  the 
superior  lustre  of  this  new  sun.  And  she,  leaning  her  cheek 
upon  her  hand,  he  passionately  wished  himself  a  glove  upon 
that  hand,  that  he  might  touch  her  cheek.  She  all  this 
while  thinking  lu'iself  alone,  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and 
exclaimed,  '^  Ah  me  !  "  Romeo,  enraptured  to  Jicar  her 
speak,  said  softly,  and  unlicnrd  by  her,  "O  speak  again, 
bright  angel,  foi'  such  yon  appear  being  over  my  head,  like  a 
winged  messenger  from  heaven  whom  mortals  fall  back  to 
gaze  upon."  She,  unconscious  of  being  overheard,  and  full 
of  the  new  passion  which  that  night's  adventure  had  given 
birUi  to,  called  upon  her  lover  by  name  (whom  she  supposed 
absent):  "()  Romeo,  Romeo!"  said  she,  'Mvherefore  art 
thou  liomeo?  Deny  thy  father,  and  refuse  thy  name  for 
my  sake;  or  if  thou  wilt  not,  l)e  Imt  my  sworn  love  and  I 
no  longer  will  be  a  Capulet." 

Romeo,  having  this  encouragement,  would  fain  have 
spoken,  but  lu;  was  desirous  of  hearing  more  ,   and  the    lady 
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continued  her  passionate  discourse  with  herself  (as  she 
thought),  still  chiding  Romeo  for  heing  Romeo  and  a  Mon- 
tague, and  wishing  him  some  other  name,  or  that  he  woidd 
put  away  that  hated  name,  and  for  that  name,  which  was  no 
part  of  himself,  he  should  take  all  herself.  At  this  loving 
word  Romeo  could  no  longer  refrain,  but  taking  up  the 
dialogue  as  if  her  words  had  lieen  addressed  to  him  person- 
ally, and  not  merely  in  fancy,  he  bade  her  call  him  Love,  or 
by  whatever  other  name  she  pleased,  for  he  was  no  longer 
Romeo,  if  tliat  name  was  displeasing  to  h^r.  Juliet, 
alarmed  to  hear  a  man's  voice  in  the  garden,  did  not  at  lirst 
know  who  it  was,  that  by  favor  of  the  nigh*^,  and  darkness 
had  thus  stumbled  upon  the  discovery  of  ter  secret;  but 
when  he  spoke  again,  though  her  ears  had  rot  yet  drunk  a 
hundred  words  of  that  tongue's  uttering,  yet  so  nice  is  a 
lover's  hearing,  tLat  she  immediately  knew  him  to  be  young 
Romeo,  and  she  expostulated  with  him  on  the  danger  to 
which  he  had  exposed  himself  by  climl)ing  the  orchard 
walls,  for  if  any  of  her  kinsman  should  find  him  tiiere  it 
would  be  death  to  him,  being  a  Montague.  "  Alack,"  said 
Romeo,  "there  is  more  peril  in  yoin*  eye,  than  in  twenty  of 
their  swords.  Do  you  but  look  kind  upon  me,  lady,  and  1 
am  proof  against  their  enmity.  Better  my  life  should  he 
ended  by  their  hate,  than  that  hated  life  should  be  prolonged, 
to  live  without  your  love."  —  "  How  (tame  you  in  this  place," 
said  Juliet,  "and  by  whose  direction?"  —  "Love  directed 
me,"  answered  Romeo  :  "I  am  no  pilot ;  yet  wert  thou  as  far 
apart  from  me  as  that  vast  shore  which  is  washed  with 
the  furthest  sea,  1  should  venture  for  such  merchan- 
dise." A  crimson  blush  came  over  Juliet's  face,  yet  unseen 
by  Romeo,  by  reason  of  the  night,  when  she  reflected  upon 
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the  discovery  which  she  had  made,  yet  not  meaning  to 
make  it,  of  her  love  to  Romeo.  She  would  fain  liave 
recalled  her  words,  but  that  was  impossible  ;  fain  would  she 
have  stood  upon  form,  and  liave  kept  her  lover  at  a  distance, 
as  the  custom  of  discreet  ladies  is,  to  frown  and  be  perverse, 
and  give  their  suitors  harsh  denials  at  first ;  to  stand  off, 
and  effect  a  coyness  or  indifference,  where  they  most  love, 
that  their  lovers  may  not  tliink  Ihcin  too  ligiitly  or  too  easily 
won  ;  for  the  ditlicidty  of  attaining  increases  the  vahie  of 
the  object.  But  there  Avas  no  room  in  her  case  for  denials, 
or  puttings  off,  or  any  of  tlie  customary  arts  of  delay  and 
protracted  courtship.  Romeo  hud  lic:u<l  from  her  own 
tongue,  Avhen  she  did  not  dream  tluit  he  was  near  her,  a 
confession  of  her  love.  80  with  an  honest  frankness, 
which  the  novelty  of  her  situation  excused,  she  confirmed  the 
truth  of  what  he  had  before  heard,  and  addressing  him  by 
the  name  of  fair  Monturjne  (love  can  sweeten  a  sour  name), 
she  begged  him  not  to  impute  her  easy  yielding  to  levity  or 
an  unworthy  mind,  but  that  he  must  lay  the  fault  of  it  (if  it 
were  a  fault)  upon  the  accident  of  the  night  which  had  so 
strangely  discovered  her  thoughts.  And  she  added  that 
though  her  behavior  to  him  might  not  be  sutiiciently 
prudent,  measured  l)y  the  custom  of  her  sex,  yet  that 
she  would  prove  more  true  tlian  many  whose  prudence 
was  dissembling,  and  their  modesty  artificial  cunning. 

Romeo  was  beginning  to  call  the  heavens  to  witness, 
that  nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts  than  to  impute  a 
shadow  of  dishonor  to  such  an  honore(l  lady,  when  she 
sto]»pcd  hiui,  begging  him  not  to  swear;  for  although  she 
joyed  in  him,  yet  she  had  no  joy  oi'  that  night's  contract;  it 
was    too   rash,  too  unadvised,   too  sudden.     But  he  being 
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urgcut  with  her  to  exchange  a  vow  of  love  with  him  that 
night,  she  said  tliat  she  ah-eady  had  given  him  hers  before 
he  requested  it ;  meaning  wlien  he  overheard  her  e<jn- 
fession  ;  ])ut  slie  would  retract  what  she  then  bestowed,  for 
the  pleasure  of  giving  it  again,  for  her  bounty  was  as 
infinite  as  the  sea  and  her  love  as  deep.  From  this  loving 
conference  she  was  called  away  by  her  nurse,  who  slept 
with  her,  and  thought  it  time  for  her  to  be  in  bed,  for  it  was 
near  to  day-break  ;  but  hastily  returning,  she  said  three  or 
four  words  more  to  Romeo,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that 
if  his  love  was  indeed  honcjrable,  and  his  purpose  marriage, 
she  would  send  a  messenger  to  him  to-morrow,  to  appoint  a 
time  for  their  marriage,  when  she  would  lay  all  her  fortunes 
at  his  feet,  and  follow  him  as  her  lord  through  the  world. 
While  they  were  settling  this  point,  Juliet  was  repeatedly 
called  for  by  her  nurse,  and  went  in  and  returned,  and  went 
and  returned  again,  for  she  seemed  as  jealous  of  Romeo 
going  from  her,  as  a  young  girl  of  her  bird,  which  she  will 
let  hop  a  little  from  her  hand,  and  pluck  it  back  with  a 
silken  thread ;  and  Romeo  was  as  loathe  to  part  as  she  ;  for 
the  sweetest  music  to  lovers  is  the  sound  of  each  other's 
tongues  at  night.  But  at  last  they  parted,  wishing  mutually 
sweet  sleep  and  rest  for  that  night. 

The  day  was  breaking  when  they  parted,  and  Romeo, 
who  was  too  full  of  thoughts  of  his  mistress  and  that 
blessed  meeting  to  allow  him  to  sleep,  instead  of  going 
home,  bent  his  course  to  a  monastery  hard  by,  to  lind  friar 
Lawrence.  The  good  friar  was  already  up  at  his  devotions, 
but  seeing  young  Romeo  abroad  so  early,  he  conjectured 
rightly  that  Uv  liad  not  been  abed  that  night,  )»ut  that  some 
distemper   of     youthful    affection    had    kept    him    waking. 
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He  was  right  in  iiiii)utinsj;  the  cause  of  Rtuneo's  wakefulness 
to  love,  l)ut  lie  nuule  u  wrong  guess  at  the  ol)ject,  for  lie 
tliouglit  that  his  love  for  Rosaline  had  kept  him  waking. 
But  when  Romeo  revealed  his  new  passion  for  Juliet,  and 
requested  tiie  assistance  of  tiie  friar  to  marry  them  that 
day,  the  holy  man  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  hands  in  a  sort  of 
wonder  at  the  sudden  change  of  R(^ineo's  affccrKjus,  for  he 
had  l)een  iM'ivy  to  all  Ivunieo's  love  for  Rosaline,  and  his 
many  complaiats  of  her  disdain  :  and  he  said,  that  young 
men's  love  lay  not  truly  in  their  lieails,  hut  in  their  eyes. 
Rut  Romeo  replying,  that  he  himsi'lf  had  often  chidden 
him  for  doting  on  Rosaline,  who  could  not  love  him  again, 
whereas  Juliet  both  loved  and  was  belo\-e(l  l»y  him,  the  friar 
assented  in  some  measure  to  his  reasons:  and  thinking  tliat 
a  matrimonial  alliance  between  young  Juliet  and  Romeo 
might  happily  bi?  the  means  of  making  u\>  the  long  breacii 
between  the  Capulets  and  the  Montagues;  which  no  one 
UK^re  lamented  than  this  good  friar,  who  was  a  friend  to 
both  the  fanulies  and  had  ofti'U  interposed  his  mediation  to 
make  up  the  (puirrel  without  effect;  partly  moved  by  policy, 
and  partly  by  ids  fondness  f(n-  young  Romeo,  to  whom  lie 
could  deny  nothing,  the  old  man  consented  to  join  their 
hands  in  marriage. 

Now  was  Romeo  blessetl,  indeed,  and  Jidiet,  who  knew 
his  intent  from  a  messenger  which  she  had  dispatched 
according  to  promise,  did  not  fail  to  be  early  at  the  cell 
of  fi'iar  Lawrence,  where  their  hands  were  joined  in  holy 
marriage  ;  the  good  friar  praying  the  heavens  to  smile  ui)on 
tiiat  act,  and  in  the  iniion  of  this  voung  Montague  and 
young  Capulet  to  bury  the  old  strife  and  long  dissensions  of 
their  families. 
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The  ceremony  l)eiug  over,  .luliet  hastened  home,  where 
she  stayed  inipatieiit  foi-  the  coming  of  niglit,  at  which 
time  Romeo  promised  to  come  and  meet  her  in  tiie  orciiard, 
where  tliey  had  met  the   niuiit  before;  and  tiie    time  l)et\veeu 
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seemed  as  tedious  to  lier,  as  tlie  niglit  liefore  some  great 
festival  semis  to  an  iiiiiiatit-nt  child,  tliat  luis  got  new  llnery 
which  it  may  not  ])ut  v)n  till  llif  nioi'iiing. 

Tliat  sirtne  day,  aliont  noon,  Romeo's  friends,  Henvolio 
and  jNIercntio,  walking  through  the  streets  of  Verona,  were 
met  by  a  party  of  the  Capulets  with  the  impetuous  Tybalt  at 
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their  head.  This  was  the  same  angry  Tybalt  wlio  would 
have  fought  with  Rouieo  at  ohl  lord  C'tipulet's  feiist.  He, 
seeing  Mercutio,  accused  liiui  l)luutly  of  associating  with 
Romeo,  a  Montague.  Mercutio,  who  had  as  much  fire  and 
youthful  blood  in  him  as  Tybalt,  replied  to  this  accusation 
with  some  sharpness ;  and  in  spite  of  all  Benvolio  could  say 
to  moderate  their  wrath,  a  (piarrel  was  beginning,  when 
Komeo  himself  passing  that  way,  the  fierce  Tybalt  turned 
from  Mercutio  to  Romeo,  and  gave  him  the  disgraceful 
appellation  of  villain.  Romeo  wished  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with 
Tybalt  above  all  men,  because  he  was  the  kinsmen  of 
Juliet,  and  much  beloved  by  lier ;  besides,  this  young 
IVIontague  had  never  thoroughly  entered  into  the  family 
quarrel,  being  by  nature  wise  and  gentle,  and  the  name  of  a 
Capnlet,  which  was  his  dear  lady's  name,  was  now  rather  a 
charm  to  allay  resentment,  than  a  watchword  to  excite  fury. 
So  he  tried  to  reason  with  Tybalt,  whom  he  saluted  mildly 
by  the  name  of  good  Capulet,  as  if  he,  though  a  Montague, 
had  some  secret  pleasure  in  uttering  that  name  :  but  Tybalt, 
who  hated  all  Montagues  as  he  hated  hell,  would  hear  no 
reason,  but  drew  his  weapon ;  and  Mercutio,  who  knew  not 
of  Romeo's  secret  motive  for  desiring  peace  Avitli  Tybalt, 
but  looked  upon  his  present  forbearance  as  a  sort  of  calm 
dishonorable  submission,  with  many  disdainful  words  pro- 
voked Tybalt  to  the  prosecution  of  his  first  (piarrel  with 
him  ;  and  Tybalt  and  Mecutio  fought,  till  Mercutio  fell, 
receiving  his  death's  wound  wliile  Romeo  and  Benvolio  were 
vainly  endeavoring  to  i);ut  the  combatants.  Mercutio 
being  dead,  IJomeo  kept  his  temper  no  longei',  but  returned 
the  scornful  ai)pellaton  of  villain  which  Tybalt  had  given 
him  ;  and  they  fought  till  Tybalt  was  slain  by  Romeo. 
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This  deadly  lnoil  fidliiiti'  out  in  the  midst  of  Verona  at 
nooiKhiy,  tiie  news  of  it  quickly  brouiiht  a  ci'owd  of  citizens 
to  the  spot,  and  among  them  tlie  old  lords  Cai)ulet 
and  Montague,  Avith  their  wives;  and  soon  after  arrived  the 
prince  himself,  who  being  related  to  Mercutio  whom  Tybalt 
had  slain,  and  having  had  tlie  peace  of  tlie  government  often 
disturbed  l)y  these  brawls  of  INIontagues  and  C'apulets,  came 
determined  to  put  the  law  in  strictest  force  against  those 
wdio  should  be  found  to  be  offenders.  Benvolio,  who  had 
been  eye-witness  to  the  fray,  was  connnanded  by  the  prince 
to  relate  the  origin  of  it;  which  he  did,  keeping  as  near 
the  truth  as  lie  could  without  injury  to  Romeo,  softening 
and  excusing  tlie  part  wiiit'ii  his  friends  took  in  it. 
Lady  Capulet,  whose  extreme  grief  at  the  loss  of  her 
kinsman  Tybalt  made  her  keep  no  bounds  in  her  revenge, 
exhorted  the  prince  to  do  strict  justice  upon  his  murderer, 
and  to  pay  no  attention  to  Benvolio's  representation,  who 
being  Romeo's  friend,  and  a  IVIontague,  spoke  partially. 
Thus  she  pleaded  against  her  new  son-in-law,  but  she  knew 
not  yet  that  it  was  her  son-in-law  and  Juliet's  husband.  ( )n 
the  other  hand  was  to  l)e  seen  lady  JMontague  pleading  for 
her  child's  life,  and  arguing  with  some  justice  that  Romeo 
had  done  nothing  worthy  of  punishment  in  taking  the  life  of 
Tybalt,  which  w'as  alread}'  forfeited  to  the  law  l»y  his 
having  slain  Mercutio.  The  prince,  unmoved  liy  the 
passionate  exclamations  of  these  women,  on  a  careful 
examination  of  the  facts,  pronounced  his  sentence,  and  by 
that  sentence  Romeo  was  banished  from  Verona. 

Heavy  news  to  young  Juliet,  who  had  lii-rn  but  a  few 
hours  a  bride,  and  now  by  this  decree  seemed  everlastingly 
divorced !     When  the  tidings    reached  her,    she    lirst   gave 
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way  to  rage  against  Romeo,  wlio  bad  slain  her  dear  cousin ; 
she  called  liiui  a  l)eautiful  tyrant,  a  tiend  angeiical,  a  raven- 
ous dove,  a  hunl)  with  a  wolf's  nature,  a  serpent-heart  hid 
with  a  flowering  face,  and  other  like  contradictory  names, 
which  denoted  the  struggles  in  her  mind  1)etween  her  love 
and  her  resentment:  but  in  the  end  love  got  the  mastery, 
and  the  tears  which  she  shed  for  grief  that  Romeo  had  slain 
her  cousin,  turned  to  drops  of  joy  that  her  hiisl)and  lived 
wliom  Tybalt  would  liave  slain.  Tlien  came  fresh  tears, 
and  they  were  altogether  of  grief  for  l\oint'(>'s  bnnishmeut. 
That  word  was  more  terrible  to  lier  than  the  death  of  many 
Tybalts. 

Romeo,  after  the  fray,  had  taken  refuge  in  friar 
Lawrence's  cell,  where  he  was  fii'st  made  acquainted  with 
the  prince's  sentence,  which  seemed  to  him  far  more  terrible 
than  death.  T(^  him  it  appeared  there  was  no  world  out- 
side of  Verona's  walls,  no  living  ont  of  tlie  sight  of  Juliet. 
Heaven  w^as  there  whei'e  Juliet  lived,  and  all  beyond  was 
purgatory,  tortnre,  hell.  'IMie  good  frair  would  have 
applied  the  consolation  of  i)hiloso})hy  to  his  griefs  ;  but  tiiis 
frantic  young  man  wouhl  hear  of  none,  but  like  a  madman 
he  tore  his  hair,  and  threw  himst'lf  all  along  upon  the 
ground,  as  he  said,  to  take  the  measure  of  his  grave. 
From  this  unseemly  state  he  was  aroused  by  a  message 
from  his  dear  lady,  which  a  little  revived  him  ;  and  then 
the  friar  took  the  advantage  to  expostulate  with  him  on 
the  unmanly  weakness  which  he  had  shown.  He  had  slain 
Tvbalt,  but  wouM  he  also  slay  himself,  slay  his  dear  lady, 
who  lived  but  in  liis  life?  The  noble  form  of  man,  he 
said,  was  but  a  shape  of  wax,  when  it  wanted  the  courage 
which  should  keep  it  lirm.     The    law    had  Ijeen  lenient  to 
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liira,    that    instead    of    death,   which    he    had    iiK-iirred,    Imd 
pronoiiiiccd    l>y    the   prince's  nioutli  only    hanisinncnt. 

He  had  slain  'ryhalt,  but  Tyl)alt  would  iuive  shiin  him; 
there  was  a  sort  of  liappiuess  in  that.  -Juliet  was  alive, 
and  (beyond  all  hope)  had  become  his  wife ;  therein  he  was 
most  happy.  All  these  blessings,  as  the  friar  made  them 
out  to  be,  did  Hoineo  put  from  him  like  a  sullen  misbe- 
haved wench.  And  the  friar  bade  liiiu  beware,  for  sneh  as 
despaired  (he  said)  died  miserable.  Then  when  Romeo  was  a 
little  calmed,  he  counselled  him  that  he  should  go  that 
night  and  secretly  take  his  leave  oi'  -Tulict,  and  thence 
proceed  straightway  to  Manlua.  at  which  place  hi'  should 
sojourn,  till  the  friar  found  lit  occasion  to  ])ublish  his 
marriage,  which  might  be  a  joyful  means  of  I'cconciling 
their  families  ;  and  (hen  he  did  not  doid»t  but  the  i)rince 
Avould  be  moved  to  pai'don  him,  and  he  would  return 
with  twentv  times  more  joy  than  he  went  forth  with  grief. 
Komeo  was  convinced  by  these  wise  counsels  of  the 
friar,  and  took  his  leave  to  go  and  seek  his  lady,  pro- 
posing to  stay  with  her  that  night,  and  by  daybreak  pursue 
his  journey  alone  to  Mantua  ;  to  which  place  the  good  friar 
promised  to  send  him  letters  from  time  to  time,  acquainting 
him  Avith  the  state  of  affairs  at  home. 

That  night  Romeo  ])assed  with  his  dear  wife,  gaining 
secret  admission  to  her  chamber,  from  the  cnx-hard  in 
which  he  ha<l  heard  her  confession  of  love  the  night 
before.  Tlrat  had  l)een  a  night  of  unmixed  joy  and 
rapture  ;  Init  the  i)leasures  of  this  night,  and  the  delight 
which  these  lovers  took  in  each  other's  society,  were 
sadly  allayed  wi  h  the  prospect  of  parting,  and  the  fatal 
adventures    of    the    past   day.      The    unwelcome    daybreak 
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seemed  to  come  too  soon,  and  when  Jnliet  heard  the 
morning  song  of  the  lark,  she  wouUl  fain  have  persuaded 
herself  that  it  was  the  nightingale,  which  sings  by  night; 
])ut  it  was  too  truly  the  lark  which  sang,  and  a  dis- 
cordant and  unpleasing  note  it  seemed  to  her ;  and  the 
streaks  of  day  in  the  east  too  certainly  pointc(l  out  that  it 
was  time  for  these  lovers  to  i)art.  Romeo  took  his  leave  of 
his  dear  wife  with  a  heavy  heart,  promising  to  write  to 
her  from  JNIantua  every  hour  in  the  day;  and  when  he 
liad  descended  from  her  chaml)er- window,  as  he  stood  helow 
her  on  the  ground,  in  that  sad  foreboding  state  of  mind  in 
which  she  was,  he  appeared  to  her  eyes  as  one  dead  in 
the  bottom  of  a  tomb.  Romeo's  mind  misgave  him  in 
like  inanner;  but  now  he  was  forced  hastily  to  depart,  for  it 
Avas  death  for  him  to  be  found  within  the  walls  of  \^n-ona 
after  daybrenk. 

This  was  l)ut  tlie  beginning  of  the  tragedy  of  this  pair 
of  star-crossed  lovers.  Romeo  had  not  been  gone  many 
days,  before  the  old  lord  CIa[)ulet  proposed  a  match  for 
Juliet.  The  husband  he  had  chosen  for  her,  not  dreaming 
that  she  was  mariied  already,  was  count  Paris,  a  gallant, 
young,  and  noble  gentleman,  no  unworthy  suitor  to  the 
young  Juliet,  if  she  h;id  never  seen  Romeo. 

The  terrified  Juliet  was  in  a  sad  perplexity  a'^  her  father's 
offer.  She  pleaded  her  youth  unsuitable  to  marriage,  the 
recent  death  of  Tybalt,  which  had  h'ft  her  spirits  too 
weak  to  meet  a  Jmsband  with  any  face  of  jo}^,  and  how 
indecorous  it  would  show  for  the  family  of  the  Cajinlets  to 
be  celebrating  a  nuptial  feast,  when  his  funeral  solemnities 
were  hardly  over  :  she  pleaded  every  reason  against  the 
match,   but   the    true    one,    namely,   that    she    was    married 
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already-  But  lord  Cnpiilot  was  deaf  to  all  her  excuses,  ■•lud 
iu  a  peremptory  manner  ordered  lier  to  get  ready,  for  by  the 
following  Thursday  she  should  ])e  married  to  Paris :  and 
having  found  her  a  husband,  rich,  3'oung,  and  noble,  such  as 
the  proudest  maid  in  Verona  might  joyfully  accept,  he  could 
not  bear  that  out  of  an  affected  coyness,  as  he  construed  her 
denial,  she  shoukl  oppose  obstacles  to  her  own  good  fortune. 
In  this  extremity  Juliet  applied  to  the  friendly  friar, 
always  her  counseHor  in  distress,  and  he  asking  her  if 
she  had  resolution  to  undertake  a  desperate  remedy,  and 
she  answering  that  she  would  go  into  the  grave  alive, 
rather  than  marry  Paris,  her  own  dear  husband  living; 
he  directed  her  to  go  home,  and  appear  merry,  and  give 
her  consent  to  many  Paris,  according  to  her  father's  desire, 
and  on  the  next  night,  which  was  the  night  before  the 
maiTiage,  to  drink  off  the  contents  of  a  i)hial  which  he 
then  gave  her,  tiie  effect  of  which  would  be,  that  for  two- 
and-forty  hours  after  drinking  it  she  should  appear  cold  and 
lifeless ;  that  when  the  bridegroom  came  to  fetch  liei'  in 
the  morning  he  would  find  her  to  appearance  dead;  that 
then  she  would  be  borne,  as  the  manner  in  that  country  was, 
uncovered,  on  a  liier,  to  be  buried  in  the  family  vault; 
that  if  she  could  ])ut  oft"  womanish  fear,  and  consent  to 
this  terrible  trial,  in  forty-two  hours  after  swallowing  the 
liquid  (such  was  its  certain  operation)  she  would  be  sure  to 
awake,  as  from  a  dream  ;  and  before  she  should  awake, 
he  would  let  her  husband  know  their  drift,  and  he  should 
come  iu  the  night,  and  bear  her  thence  to  JNIantua.  Love, 
and  the  dread  of  marr^nng  Paris,  gave  young  Juliet  strength 
to  uuderttdfe  this  horrible  adventure  ;  and  she  took  the  phial 
of  the  friar,  promising  to  observe  his  directions. 
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Going  from  the  monastery,  she  met  the  3'onng  count 
Paris,  and  modestly  dissemblino',  promised  to  become  his 
bride.  This  was  joyful  news  to  the  lord  Capukt  and  liis 
wife.  Lt  seemed  to  put  youth  into  the  old  man  ;  and  Juliet, 
who  had  displeased  him  exceedingly  by  her  refusal  of  the 
count,  was  his  darling  again,  now  she  promised  to  be 
obedient.  All  things  in  the  house  were  in  a  bustle  against 
the  approaching  nuptials.  No  cost  was  spared  to  prepare 
such  festival  rejoicings,  as  Verona  had  never  before 
witnessed. 

On  the  AVednesday  night  -Juliet  drank  off  the  potion. 
She  had  many  misgivings,  lest  the  friar,  to  avoid  the  l)lame 
which  might  be  imputed  lo  liini  for  marrying  her  to 
Romeo,  had  given  her  poison  ;  bat  then  he  was  always 
known  for  a  holy  man  :  then  lest  she  should  awake  before 
the  time  that  Romeo  was  to  come  for  her ;  whether  the 
terror  of  the  place,  a  vault  full  of  dead  Capulets'  bones,  and 
where  Tybalt,  all  bloody,  lay  festering  in  his  shroud,  would 
not  be  enough  to  drive  her  distracted  ;  again  she  thought  of 
all  the  stories  she  had  heard  of  spirits  haunting  the  places 
where  their  bodies  were  bestowed.  But  then  her  love  for 
Romeo,  and  her  aversion  for  Paris,  returned,  and  she 
desperately  swallowed  the  draught,  and  became  insensible. 

When  young  Paris  came  early  in  the  morning  with  nmsic 
to  awaken  his  bride,  instead  of  a  living  Juliet,  her  chamber 
presented  the  dreary  spectacle  of  a  lifeless  corse.  What 
death  to  his  hopes  !  What  confusion  then  reigned  through 
the  whole  house  !  Poor  Paris  lamenting  his  bride,  whom 
most  detestable  death  had  beguiled  him  of,  had  divorced 
from  him  even  before  their  hands  were  joined.  But  still 
more  piteous  it  was  to  hear  the  mournings  of  the  old  lord 
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and  lady  C'apulet,  who  having  but  this  one,  one  poor  lovhig 
child  to  rejoice  and  solace  in,  cruel  death  had  snatched  her 
from  their  sight,  just  as  these  careful  parents  were  on  the 
point  of  seeing  her  advanced  (as  they  thought)  by  a 
promising  and  advantageous  match.  Now  all  things  tiiat 
were  ordained  for  the  festival,  were  turned  from  their  pro- 
perties to  do  the  olHce  of  a  black  funeral.  The  wedding 
cheer  served  for  a  sad  burial  feast,  the  bridal  hyuius  were 
changed  for  sullen  dirges,  the  sprightly  instruments  to 
melancholy  bells  and  the  flowers  that  should  have  been 
strewed  in  the  bride's  path,  now  served  but  to  strew  her 
corse.  Now,  instead  of  a  priest  to  inarry  her,  a  priest  was 
needed  to  l)ury  her  ;  and  she  was  Ijorne  to  church  indeed, 
not  to  augment  the  cheerful  hopes  of  the  living,  l)ut  to 
swell  the  dreary  numbers  of  the  dead. 

Bad  newe,  wliich  always  travels  faster  than  gO(^d,  now 
brought  the  disinal  story  of  his  Juliet's  death  to  Romeo,  at 
]\[antua,  before  the  messenger  could  arrive,  who  was  sent 
from  friar  Lawrence  to  apprise  him  that  these  were  mock 
funerals  only,  and  liut  the  shadow  and  representation  of 
death,  and  that  his  dear  lady  lay  in  the  tom1)  but  for  a 
short  while,  expecting  when  Romeo  should  come  to  release 
her  from  that  dreary  mansion.  Just  before,  Romeo  had 
been  unusually  joyful  and  light-hearted.  He  had  dreamed 
in  the  night  that  he  was  dead  (a  strange  dream,  that  gave  a 
dead  man  leave  to  think),  and  that  his  lady  came  and  found 
him  dead,  and  breathed  such  life  with  kisses  in  his  lips,  that 
he  revived,  and  was  an  emperor!  And  now  that  a  messen- 
ger came  from  Verona,  he  thought  surely  it  was  to  confirm 
some  good  news  which  his  dreams  had  presaged.  But  when 
the  contrary  to  this  flattering  vision  appeared,  and  that  it 
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was  his  lady  who  was  dead  in  truth,  whom  he  could  not 
revive  by  any  kisses,  he  ordered  horses  to  be  got  ready,  for 
he  determined  that  night  to  visit  Verona,  and  to  see  his  lady 
in  her  tomb.  And  as  mischief  is  swift  to  enter  into  the 
thoughts  of  desperate  men,  he  called  to  mind  a  poor  apothe- 
cary, whose  shop  in  Mantua  he  had  lately  passed,  and  from 
the  beggarly  appearance  of  the  man  avIio  seemed  famished, 
and  the  wretched  show  in  liis  shop  of  empty  boxes  ranged 
on  dirty  shelves,  and  other  tokens  of  extreme  wretchedness, 
he  had  said  at  the  time  (perhai)s  havinii-  some  miso;ivino:s 
that  his  own  disastrous  life  might  haply  meet  with  a  con- 
clusion so  desperate),  '■'■  If  a  man  were  to  need  poison, 
which  by  the  law  of  IMantua  it  is  death  to  sell,  here  lives  a 
poor  wretch  who  would  sell  it  him."  These  words  of  his  now 
came  into  his  mind,  and  he  sought  out  tlie  apothecary,  who, 
after  some  pretended  scruples,  Romeo  offering  him  gold, 
which  his  poverty  could  not  resist,  sold  him  a  poison,  which, 
if  he  swallowed,  he  told  him,  if  he  had  tiie  strength  of 
twenty  men,  would  (piickly  dispatch  him. 

AVith  this  poison  he  set  out  for  Verona,  to  have  a  sight 
of  his  dear  lady  in  her  tomb,  meaning,  when  he  had 
satisfied  his  sight,  to  swallow  the  poison,  and  be  buried  by 
her  side.  lie  reached  Verona  at  midnight,  and  found  the 
churchyard,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  situated  the 
ancient  tomb  of  the  Capulets.  He  had  provided  a  light, 
and  a  spade,  and  a  wrenching  iron,  and  was  proceeding  to 
break  open  the  monument,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
voice,  which  by  the  name  of  vile  3ff)iitiif/ne,  bade  him  desist 
from  his  unlawful  Imsiiu'ss.  It  was  the  young  count 
Paris,  wlio  liad  c(Mne  to  the  tomb  of  Jidiet  at  that 
unseasoualjle  time  of  night,   to  strew  flowers,   and  to  weep 
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over  the  grave  of  lier  that  should  have  l)een  his  bride.  He 
knew  not  what  an  interest  Rouieo  had  in  the  dead,  but 
knowing  him  to  be  a  Montague,  and  (as  he  supposed)  a 
sworn  foe  to  all  the  Capulets,  he  judged  that  he  was  come 
by.  night  to  do  some  viilanous  shame  to  the  dead  bodies ; 
therefore  in  an  angry  tone  he  bade  liim  desist;  and  as  a 
criminal,  condemned  by  the  laws  of  Verona  to  die  if  he  were 
found  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  he  Avould  have  appre- 
hended him.  Romeo  urged  Paris  to  leave  him,  and  warned 
him  by  the  fate  of  Tybalt,  who  lay  buried  there,  not  to 
provoke  his  anger,  or  draw  down  another  sin  upon  his  head, 
by  forcing  him  to  kill  him.  But  the  count  in  scorn  refused 
his  warning,  and  laid  hands  on  him  as  a  felon,  wliich  Romeo 
resisting,  they  fought,  and  Paris  fell.  When  Romeo,  l»y 
the  help  of  a  light,  came  to  see  who  it  was  that  he  had  slain, 
that  it  was  Paris,  who  (he  learned  in  his  way  from  Mantua) 
should  have  married  Juliet,  he  took  the  dead  youth  by  the 
hand,  as  one  whom  misfortune  had  made  a  companion,  and 
said  that  he  would  bury  him  in  a  triumphal  grave,  meaning 
in  Juliet's  grave,  which  he  now  opened  :  and  there  lay  his 
lady,  as  one  whom  death  had  no  power  upon  to  change  a 
feature  or  complexion  in  her  matchless  beauty,  or  as  if 
Death  were  envious,  and  the  lean  al)horred  monster  kept  her 
there  for  his  delight ;  for  she  lay  yet  fresh  and  blooming,  as 
she  had  fallen  to  sleej)  when  she  swallowed  that  benumbing 
potion :  and  near  her  lay  Tybalt  in  his  bloody  shroud, 
whom  Romeo  seeing,  begged  pardon  of  his  lifeless  corpse, 
and  for  Juliet's  sake  called  him  cousin,  and  said  he  was 
about  to  do  him  a  favor  by  putting  his  enemy  to  death. 
Here  Romeo  look  his  last  leave  of  his  lady's  lips,  kissing 
them  :   and  here  he  siiook  the  burden  of  his  cross  stars  from 
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his  weary  hocl}^  swallowing  tliat  poison  which  the  apothe- 
cary had  sold  him,  Avhose  operation  was  fatal  and  real, 
not  like  that  dissembling  potion  which  Juliet  had  swallowed, 
the  effect  of  which  was  now  nearly  expiring,  and  she  was 
about  to  awake  to  complain  that  Romeo  had  not  kept  his 
time,  or  that  he  had  come  too  soon. 

For  now  the  hour  was  arrived  at  which  the  friar  had 
promised  that  she  should  awake  ;  and  he,  having  learnt  that 
his  letters  which  he  had  sent  to  Mantua,  by  some  unlucky 
detention  of  the  messenger,  had  never  reached  Romeo,  came 
himself,  provided  with  a  pickaxe  and  lantern,  to  deliver  the 
lady  from  her  confinement ;  but  he  was  surprised  to  find  a 
light  already  burning  in  the  Capulets'  monument,  and  to  see 
swords  and  blood  near  it,  and  Romeo  and  Paiis  Iving 
breathless  by  the  monument. 

Before  he  couhl  entertain  a  conjecture,  to  imagine  how 
these  fatal  accidents  had  fallen  out,  Juliet  awoke  out  of  her 
trance,  and  seeing  the  friar  near  her,  she  remembered  the 
place  where  she  was,  and  the  occasion  of  her  being  there, 
and  asked  for  Romeo ;  but  the  friar  hearing  a  noise,  bade 
her  come  out  of  that  place  of  death,  and  of  unnatural  sleep, 
for  a  greater  power  than  they  could  contradict  had  thwarted 
their  intents  ;  ami  being  frigliteued  by  the  noise  of  people 
coming,  he  fied  ;  ]»nt  when  Juliet  saw  the  cup  closed  in  her 
true  love's  hands,  she  guessed  that  poison  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  end,  and  she  would  have  swallowed  the  dregs, 
if  any  had  been  left,  and  siie  kissed  his  still  warm  lips  to 
try  if  any  poison  yet  did  hang  ui)Ou  them  ;  then  hearing  a 
nearer  noise  of  people  coming,  she  (piickly  unsheathed  a 
dagger  which  she  wore,  and  stabbing  herself,  died  by  her 
true  Romeo's  side. 
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The  watch  by  this  time  had  come  up  to  the  phxce. 
A  page  belonging  to  count  Paris,  who  had  witnessed  the 
fight  between  his  master  and  Romeo,  had  given  the  alarm, 
which  had  spread  among  the  citizens,  who  went  uj)  and 
down    the   streets    of     Verona   confusedly,    exclaiming,    A 


Paris!  a  Romeo!  a  Juliet !  as  the  rumor  had  imperfectly 
reached  them,  till  the  uproar  l)rought  lord  Montague  and 
lord  Capulet  out  of  their  beds,  with  the  prince,  to  incpiire 
into  the  causes  of  the  disturbance.  The  friar  had  been 
apprehended  by  some  of  the  watch,  coming  from  the  church- 
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yard,  trembling,  sighing,  and  weeping,  in  a  suspicions 
manner.  A  great  multitude  being  assembled  at  the 
Capnlets'  monument,  the  friar  was  demanded  by  the  prince 
to  deliver  Avhat  he  knew  of  these  strange  and  disastrous 
accidents. 

And  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  old  lords  Montague  and 
Capulet,  he  faithfully  related  the  story  of  their  children's 
fatal  love,  the  part  he  took  in  promoting  their  marriage,  in 
the  hope  in  that  union  to  end  the  long  (piarrels  between 
tlicir  families ;  how  Romeo,  there  dead,  was  husband  to 
Juliet;  and  Juliet,  there  dead,  was  Romeo's  faithful  wife  ; 
how  before  he  could  find  a  lit  <)i)portunity  to  divulge  their 
marriage,  another  match  was  projected  for  Juliet,  who,  to 
avoid  the  crime  of  a  second  marriage,  swallowed  the 
sleei)ing  draught  (as  lie  had  advised),  ;uid  all  thought  that 
she  was  dead  ;  how  meantime  he  wrote  to  Romeo,  to 
come  and  take  her  thence  when  the  force  of  the  poti(ui 
should  cease,  and  by  what  unfortunate  miscarriage  of  (he 
messenger  the  letters  never  reached  Romeo  ;  further  than 
this  the  friar  could  not  follow  the  story,  nor  knew  more 
than  that  coming  himself,  to  deliver  Juliet  from  that  place 
of  death,  he  found  the  count  Paris  and  Romeo  slain.  The 
remainder  of  tlie  transactions  were  supplied  by  the  narra- 
tion of  the  page,  who  iiad  seen  Paris  and  Romeo  fight,  and 
by  the  servant  who  came  with  Romeo  from  Verona,  to 
whom  this  faithful  lover  had  given  letters  to  be  delivered  to 
his  father,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  which  made  good  the 
friar's  words,  confessing  his  marriage  with  Juliet,  imploring 
the  forgiveness  of  his  parents,  acknowledging  the  buying  of 
till'  [xnson  of  the  poor  apothecary,  and  his  intent  in  coming 
to  the  monument,   to  die,  and  lie  with  Juliet.       All  these 
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Circumstances  agreed  together  to  clear  the  friar  from  any 
hand  he  could  be  su{)poscd  to  have  in  these  complicated 
slaughters,  further  than  as  the  unintended  consequences  of 
his  own  well-meant,  yet  too  artificial  and  subtle  contri- 
vances. 

And  the  prince,  turning  to  these  old  lords,  Montague  and 
Capulet,  rebuked  them  for  their  brutal  and  irrational 
enmities,  and  showed  them  what  a  scourge  Heaven  iiad  i:iid 
upon  such  offences,  that  it  had  found  means  even  thioiigh 
the  love  of  their  children,  to  punish  their  unnatural  hate. 
And  these  old  rivals,  no  longer  enemies,  agreed  to  Imry 
their  long  strife  in  their  children's  graves  ;  and  lord  C'sipulet 
requested  lord  Montague  to  give  him  his  hand,  calling  him 
by  the  name  of  brother,  as  if  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
union  of  their  families,  by  the  marriage  of  the  young 
Capulet  and  Montague ;  and  saying  that  lord  Mon- 
tague's hand  (in  token  of  reconcilement)  was  all  he 
demanded  for  his  daughter's  jointure ;  but  lord  ]Mon- 
tague  said  he  would  give  him  more,  for  he  would  raise 
her  a  statue  of  pure  gold,  that  while  Verona  kept  its 
name,  no  figure  should  be  so  esteemed  for  its  ricluiess 
and  workmanship  as  that  of  the  true  and  faithful  Juliet. 
And  lord  Capulet  in  return  said,  that  he  would  raise  another 
statue  to  Romeo.  So  did  these  poor  old  lords,  when  it  was 
too  late,  strive  to  outdo  each  other  in  nnitual  courtesies  : 
while  so  deadly  had  ])een  their  rage  and  enmity  in  ])ast 
times,  that  nothing  but  the  fearful  overthrow  of  their 
children  (po<n'  sacrifices  to  their  quarrels  and  dissensions) 
could  remove  the  rooted  hates  and  jealousies  of  the  nol)le 
families. 


THE    TEMPEST. 

There  was  a,  certain  island  in  tiie  sea,  tlie  only  inhabitants 
of  which  were  an  old  man,  whose  name  was  Frospero,  and 
his  daughter  ^Miranda,  a  verj'  beautiful  yonng  lady.  She 
came  to  this  island  so  young,  that  she  had  no  memory  of 
having  seen  any  other  human  face  than  her  father's. 

They  lived  in  a  cave  or  cell,  made  out  of  a  rock  ;  it  was 
divided  into  several  apartments,  one  of  which  Frospero 
called  his  study  ;  there  he  k('i)t  his  l)Ooks,  which  cliietly 
treated  of  magic,  a  study  at  that  time  mucli  affected  by  ail 
learned  men;  ;uid  the  knoAvledge  of  this  art  he  found  very 
useful  to  him  ;  for,  being  thrown  by  a  strange  chance  u[K)n 
this  island,  which  had  l)een  enchanted  by  a  witch  called 
Sycorax,  who  (VkmI  there  a  short  time  before  his  arrival, 
Frospero,  l>y  virtue  of  his  art,  released  many  good  si)irits 
that  Sycorax  had  iini)risoned  in  the  bodies  of  large  trees, 
because  they  had  refused  to  execute  her  wicked  connnands. 
These  gentle  spirits  were  ever  after  obedient  to  the  will  of 
Prospero.     Uf  these  Ariel  was  the  chief. 
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The  lively  little  sprite  Ariel  liad  nothing  mischievous  in 
his  nature,  except  tluit  he  took  rather  too  nuich  pleasure  in 
tormenting  an  ugly  monster  called  Caliban,  for  he  owed  him 
a  grudge  because  he  was  the  son  of  his  old  enemy  Sycorax. 
This  Caliban,  Prospero  found  in  the  woods,  a  strange  mis- 
shapen thing,  far  less  hiiiuan  in  form  than  an  ape;  he  took 
him  home  to  his  cell,  and  taught  him  to  speak  ;  and  Prospero 
would  have  been  vei'y  kind  to  him,  bnt  the  bad  nature  wdiich 
Caliban  inherited  from  his  mother  Sycorax  wcjuld  not  let 
him  learn  anything  good  or  usefnl ;  therefore  he  was 
employed  like  a  slave,  to  fetch  wood,  and  do  the  most 
laborious  otlices  ;  aud  Ariel  had  the  charge  of  compelling 
him  to  these  services. 

\Yhen  Caliban  was  lazy  and  neglected  his  work,  Ariel 
(who  was  invisible  to  all  eyes  but  Prospero's)  would  come 
slyly  and  pinch  him,  and  sonirtinu'S  tnmble  him  down  in  the 
mire;  and  then  Ariel,  in  tlie  likeness  of  an  ape,  would  make 
mouths  at  him.  Then  swiftly  changing  his  shape,  in  the 
likeness  of  a  hedge-hog,  he  wonld  lie  tumbling  in  Caliban's 
way,  who  feared  the  hedgehog's  sharp  qnills  would  i)rick  his 
bare  feet.  With  a  variety  of  snch  like  vexatious  tricks 
Ariel  would  often  torment  him,  whenever  Caliban  neglected 
the  work  which  Prospero  connnanded  him  to  do. 

Having  these  powerful  spirits  obedient  to  iiis  A\i  1,  Pros- 
pero could  by  their  means  command  the  winds,  and  the 
waves  of  ihe  sea.  By  his  orders  they  raised  a  violent  storm, 
in  the  midst  of  Avhich,  and  struggling  with  the  wild  sea- 
waves  that  every  moment  threatened  to  swallow  it  up,  he 
showed  his  daughter  a  line  large  ship,  which  he  told  Jier  was 
full  of  living  beings  like  themselves.      ''O  my  dear  father," 

d  she,    "if  by  your  art  you   have    raised    this    dreadful 
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storm,  have  pity  on  their  sad  distress.  See  !  the  vessel  will 
be  dashed  to  pieces.  Poor  souls  !  tliey  will  all  perish.  If  I 
had  power,  I  would  siuk  the  sea  heueath  the  earth,  rather 
than  the  good  ship  should  bi.'  destroyed,  with  all  the  precious 
souls  within  her." 

"  Be  not  so  amazed,  daughter  Miranda,"  said  Prospero  ; 
"  there  is  no  hurm  done.  1  \n\\e  so  ordered  it,  that  no 
person  in  the  ship  shall  receive  any  hurt.  What  I  have 
done  has  been  in  care  of  yt:>u,  my  (har  child.  You  nre 
ignorant  who  you  are,  or  wlu'ie  you  came  from,  and  you 
know  no  more  of  me,  l)ut  th;it  I  aui  your  father,  and  live  in 
this  poor  cave.  Can  you  remember  a  time  before  you  came 
to  this  cell?  I  think  yon  cannot,  for  you  were  not  then 
three  years  of  nge." 

"  Certainly  I  can,  sir,"  replied  Miranda. 

"By  what?"  asked  Prospero;  "by  any  other  hoiise  or 
person?     Tell  me  what  you  can  rememl»er,  my  child." 

Miranda  said,  "It  seems  to  me  like  the  recollection  of  a 
dream.  But  had  I  not  once  four  or  live  women  who  attended 
upon  me  ?  " 

Prospero  answered,  "You  had,  and  more.  How  is  it 
that  this  still  lives  in  your  mind?  Do  you  remember  how 
you  came  here  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Miranda,  "  I  remember  nothing  more." 

"  Twelve  years  ago,  Miranda,"  continued  Prospero,  "I 
was  duke  of  Milan,  and  you  were  a  princess,  aud  my  only 
heir.  1  had  a  youngrr  brother,  whose  name  was  Antonio, 
to  whom  I  trusted  everything  ;  and  as  I  was  foud  of  retire- 
ment and  dee})  study,  I  counnonly  left  the  management  of 
my  state  affnirs  to  your  uncle,  my  false  brother  (for  so 
indeed  he  proved.)      I,   neglecting  all  worldly  ends,  buried 
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among  my  books,  did  dedicate  my  whole  time  to  the  better- 
ing  of  my  mind.  My  brother  Antonio  being  thus  in 
possession  of  my  power,  began  to  tliink  himself  the  duke 
indeed.  The  opportunity  1  gave  him  of  making  himself 
popular  among  my  subjects,  awakened  in  his  bad  nature  a 
proud  ambition  to  deprive  me  of  my  dukedom;  this  he  soon 
effected  with  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Naples,  a  powerful 
prince,  who  was  my  enemy." 

"Wherefore,"  said  Miranda,  "did  they  not  that  hour 
destroy  us?  " 

"  ]\Iy  child,"  answered  her  father,  "they  durst  not,  so 
dear  was  the  love  that  my  people  bore  me.  Antonio  carried 
us  on  board  a  ship,  and  when  we  were  some  leagues  out  at 
sea,  he  forced  us  into  a  small  boat  witliout  either  tackle, 
sail,  or  mast;  there  he  left  us,  as  he  thought,  to  perish. 
But  ii  kind  lord  of  my  court,  one  Gonzalo,  who  loved 
me,  had  privately  placed  iu  the  boat,  water,  provisions, 
ap[)arel,  and  some  l)ooks  which  1  prize  above  my 
dukedom." 

"  O  my  father,"  said  ]Miranda,  "  Avhat  a  trouble  must  I 
have  been  to  you  then  !  " 

"No,  my  love,"  said  Prosper©,  "you  were  a  little  cherub 
that  did  preserve  me.  Your  innocent  sunles  made  me  to 
bear  up  against  my  misfortunes.  Our  food  lasted  till  we 
landed  on  this  desert  island,  since  when,  my  chief  delight 
has  been  iu  teaching  you,  Miranda,  and  well  have  you 
profited  by  my  instructions." 

"Heaven  thank  you,  my  dear  father,"  said  Miranda. 
"Now  pray  tell  me,  sir,  your  reason  for  raising  this  sea- 
storm?  " 

"Know  then,"  said  her  father,    "that  by  means  of  this 
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storm,  my  enemies,  the  king  of  Naples,  and  my  cruel 
brother,  are  cast  ashore  upon  this  island." 

Having  so  said,  Prospero  gently  touched  his  daughter 
with  liis  magic  wand,  and  slie  fell  fast  asleep  ;  for  the  spirit 
Ariel  just  then  presented  himself  before  his  master,  to  give 
ail  account  of  the  tempest,  and  how  he  had  disposed  of  the 
ship's  company ;  and  though  the  spirits  were  alwa3's  invisible 
to  Miranda,  Prospero  did  not  choose  she  should  hear  him 
holding  converse  (as  would  seem  to  her)  with  the  empty  air. 

"Well,  my  brave  spirit,"  said  Piospero  to  Ariel,  "how 
have  you  performed  your  task  ?  " 

Ariel  gave  a  lively  description  of  the  storm,  and  the 
terrors  of  the  mariners  ;  and  how  the  king's  son,  Ferdinand, 
Avas  the  first  who  leaped  into  the  sea  ;  and  his  father  thought 
he  saw  his  dear  son  swallowed  u[)  by  the  waves  and  lost. 
'•But  he  is  safe,"  said  Ariel,  "•in  a  corner  of  the  isle, 
sitting  with  his  arms  folded,  sadly  lamenting  the  loss  of  the 
king  his  father,  whom  he  concludes  drowned.  N^t  a  hair  of 
his  head  is  injured,  and  his  princely  garments,  though 
drenched  in  the  sea-waves,  look  fresher  than  before." 

"  That's  my  delicate  Ariel,"  said  Prospero.  "  Bring  him 
hi. her:  my  daughter  must  see  this  3^oung  prince.  Where  is 
the  king,  and  my  brother?" 

"I  left  them,"  answered  Ariel,  "searching  for  Ferdinand, 
whom  they  have  little  hopes  of  finding,  thinking  they  saw 
him  perish.  Of  tlie  ship's  crew  not  one  is  missing  ;  though 
each  oue  tiiinks  himself  the  onlv  one  saved  :  and  tiie  ship, 
though  invisible  to  tiiem,  is  safe  in  the  harbor." 

"Ai'iel,"  said  Prospero,  "thy  charge  is  faithfully  per- 
formed :    but  tliere  is  more  work  yet." 

"Is   there  more   work?"   said  Ariel.      "Let   me   remind 
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you,  niastoi",  yon  have  promised  me  my  liberty.  T  pvay, 
remember,  I  liave  done  you  worthy  service,  told  you  no  lies, 
made  no  mistakes,  served  you  without  grudge  or  grumbling." 

"How  now?"  said  Prospero.  "You  do  not  recollect 
Avhat  a  torment  I  freed  you  from.  Have  you  forgot  the 
wicked  witch  Sycorax,  wlio  with  age  and  envy  was  almost 
bent  double?     Where  was  she  born?     Speak;  tell  me." 

"  Sir,  in  Algiers,"  said  Ariel. 

"Oh,  was  she  so?"  said  Prospero.  "I  must  recount 
what  you  have  been,  which  1  find  you  do  not  remember. 
This  bad  witch,  Sycorax,  for  her  witchcrafts,  too  terrible  to 
enter  human  hearing,  was  banished  from  Algiers,  and  here 
left  l)y  the  sailors ;  and  because  you  were  a  spirit  too 
delicate  to  execNte  her  wicked  commands,  she  shut  you  up 
in  a  tree,  where  I  found  you  howling.  This  torment, 
remember,  I  <lid  free  you  fi-om." 

"  Pardon  me,  dear  master,"  said  Arie^,  ashamed  to  seem 
ungrateful ;    "  I  Avill  obey  your  commands." 

"  Do  so,"  said  Prospero,  "  :uid  I  will  set  you  free."  He 
then  gave  orders  what  further  he  would  have  him  do  ;  and 
away  went  Ariel,  first  to  where  he  had  left  Ferdinand,  and 
found  him  still  sitting  on  the  grass  in  the  same  melancholy 
posture. 

"  O  my  young  gentleman,"  said  Ariel,  when  he  saw  him, 
"  I  will  soon  move  yon.  You  must  be  brought,  I  find,  for 
the  Lady  Miranda  to  have  a  sight  of  your  pretty  person. 
Come,  sir,  follow."     He  then  began  singing, 

"Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies  ; 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made  ; 
Those  aie  pearls  that  were  his  eyes  ; 
Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
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But  doth  suffer  a  sea-cliauo^e 

luto  Honit'thiuij;  rich  and  jstrange. 

Sea-UYUiph  hourly  i-iiig  his  knell : 

Hark,  now  1  hear  them  —  Ding-dong-bell-" 

This  strange  news  of  his  lost  father  soou  roused  the  prince 
from  the  stupid  fit  into  -which  he  had  fallen.  He  followed 
in  amazement  the  sound  of  Ariel's  voice,  till  it  led  hiin  to 
Pi'ospero  and  Miranda,  who  were  seated  under  the  shade  of 
a  large  tree.  Now  Miranda  had  never  seen  a  man  except 
her  own  father. 

"Miranda,'  said  Prospero,  "tell  me  what  you  are  looking 
at  yonder." 

"0  father,"  said  Miranda  in  a  strange  surprise,  "surely 
that  is  a  spirit.  Lord  !  liow  it  looks  about !  Believe,  me 
oir,  it  is  a  beautiful  creature.     Is  it  not  a  spirit?" 

"No,  girl,"  answered  her  father;  "it  eats,  and  sleeps, 
and  has  senses  such  as  we  have.  This  3'oung  man  you  see 
was  in  the  ship.  He  is  somewhat  altered  by  grief,  or  you 
might  call  him  a  handsome  person.  He  has  lost  his  com- 
panions, and  is  wandering  about  to  find  them." 

Miranda  who  thought  all  men  had  grave  faces  and  grey 
beards  like  her  father,  was  delighted  with  the  appearance 
of  this  beautiful  young  prince  ;  and  Ferdinand,  seeing  such 
a  lovely  lady  in  this  deserted  place,  and  from  the  strange 
sounds  he  had  iieard,  expecting  nothing  liut  wonders,  thought 
he  was  upon  an  enchanted  Island,  and  that  Miranda  was  the 
goddess  of  the  place,  and  as  such  he   began  to  address  her. 

She  timidly  answered,  she  was  no  goddess,  but  a  simple 
maid,  and  was  going  to  give  him  an  account  of  herself, 
when  Prospero  interrupted  lur.  He  was  well  pleased  to 
find  they  admired  each  other,  for  he  plainly  perceived  they 
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had  (as  we  say)  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight ;  but  to  try 
Ferdinand's  constancy,  he  resolved  to  throw  some  difficulties 
in  their  way  :  therefore,  advancing  forward,  he  addressed 
the  prince  with  a  stern  air,  telling  him,  he  came  to  the  island 
as  a  spy,  to  take  it  from  him  who  was  lord  of  it.  "Follow 
me,"  said  he ;  "I  will  tie  your  neck  and  feet  together. 
You  shall  drink  sea-water  ;  shell-fish,  withered  roots,  and 
husks  of  acorns  shall  he  your  food."  "No,"  said  Ferdi- 
nand, "I  Avill  resist  such  entertainment,  till  I  see  a  more 
powerful  enemy,"  and  drew  his  sword  ;  but  Prospero,  waving 
his  magic  wand,  fixed  him  to  the  spot  where  he  stood,  so 
that  he  had  no  power  to  move. 

Miranda  hung  upon  her  father,  saying,  "  AV^hy  are  you  so 
ungentle?  Have  pity,  sir ;  I  will  be  his  surety.  This  is  the 
second  man  I  ever  saw,  and  to  me  he  seems  a  true  one." 

"  Silence,"  said  the  father;  "one  word  jnore  will  make 
me  chide  you,  girl !  AYhat !  an  advocate  for  an  impostor  ! 
You  think  there  are  no  more  such  fine  men,  having  seen  only 
him  and  Caliban.  I  tell  you,  foolish  girl,  most  men  as  far 
excel  this,  as  he  does  Caliban."  This  he  said  to  prove  his 
daughter's  constancy;  and  she  replied,  "  My  atfections  are 
most  humble.     I  have  no  wish  to  see  a  goodlier  man." 

"Come  on,  young  man,"  said  Prospero  to  the  prince, 
"  you  have  no  power  to  disobey  me." 

"I  have  not,  indeed,"  answered  Ferdinand;  and  not 
knowing  that  it  was  by  magic  he  was  deprived  of  all  power 
of  resistance,  he  was  astonished  to  find  himself  so  strangely 
compelled  to  follow  Prospero  ;  looking  back  on  Miranda  as 
long  as  he  could  see  her,  he  said,  as  he  went  after  Prospero 
into  tiie  cave,  "  My  spiiits  are  all  bound  up  as  if  T  w  re  in 
a  dream  ;  but  this  man's  threats,  and  the  weakness   which  I 
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feel,  would  seem  liijlit  to  ine  if  from  my  prison  I  might  once 
a  day  behold  this  fair  maid." 

Prosper©  kept  Ferdinand  not  long  confined  within  tlie  cell ; 
he  soon  brought  out  his  prisoner,  and  set  him  a  severe  task 
to  perform,  taking  care  to  let  his  daughter  know  the  hard 
labor  he  had  imposed  on  him,  and  then  i)retending  to  go  into 
his  study,  he  secretly  watched  tluin  both. 

Prospero  had  commanded  Ferdinand  to  pile  up  some  heavy 
logs  of  wood.  Kings'  sons  not  being  much  used  to  laborious 
work,  Miranda  soon  after  found  her  lover  almost  dying  with 
fatigue.  "Alas!"  said  she,  "do  not  work  so  hard;  my 
father  is  at  his  studies,  he  is  safe  tor  these  three  hours ; 
pray  rest  yom-self." 

"O  my  dear  lady,"  said  Ferdiuand,  "I  dare  not.  I 
must  finish  my  task  before  I  take  my  rest." 

"  If  you  will  sit  down,"  said  IVIiranda,"  I  will  carry  your 
logs  the  while."  But  this  Ferdiuand  would  by  no  iueans 
agree  to.  Instead  of  a  help  IMiranda  liecame  a  hindrance, 
for  they  began  a  long  conversation,  so  that  the  busim'ss  of 
log-carrying  went  on  veiy  slowly. 

Prospero,  who  had  enjoined  on  Ferdinand  this  task  merely 
as  a  trial  of  his  love,  was  not  at  liis  books,  as  his  daughter 
supposed,  but  was  standing  by  tliem  invisible,  to  overhear 
what  they  said. 

Ferdinand  inquired  her  name,  which  she  told,  saying  it 
was  against  her  father's  express  command  she  did  so. 

Prospero  only  smiled  at  this  first  instance  of  his 
daughter's  disobedience,  for  having  by  his  magic  art  caused 
his  daughter  to  fall  in  love  so  suddenly,  he  was  not  angry 
that  she  showed  her  love  by  forgetting  to  obey  his  com- 
mands.    And  he  listened  well  pleased  to  a  long  speech  of 
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Ferdinand's,  in  which  he  professed  to  love  her  above  all  the 
ladies  he  ever  saw. 

lu  answer  to  liis  praises  of  her  ])eauty,  which  he  said 
exceeded  all  the  women  in  tiu'  world,  she  replied,  "  I  do  not 
remember  the  face  of  any  woman,  nor  have  1  seen  any  more 
men  than  yon,  my  good  friend,  and  my  dear  father.  How 
featnres  are  abroad,  I  know  not ;  bnt,  l)elieve  me,  sir,  1 
wonld  not  wish  any  companion  in  the  Avorld  bnt  yon,  nor  can 
my  imagination  form  any  shai)e  but  yours  that  I  could  like. 
But,  i^ii',  1  fear  1  talk  to  you  too  freely,  and  my  father's 
precepts  I  forget." 

At  this  Prospero  smiled,  and  nodded  liis  head,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  This  goes  un  exactly  as  I  could  wish ;  my  girl  Avill 
be  queen  of  Naples." 

And  then  Ferdinand  in  another  fine  long  speech  (for 
young  prin  es  speak  in  courtly  phrases),  told  the  innocent 
Miranda  he  was  heir  to  the  crown  of  Naples,  and  that  she 
should  be  his  queen. 

"  Ah  !  sir,"  said  she,  "  I  am  a  foul  to  weep  at  what  I  am 
glad  of.  I  will  answer  you  in  plain  and  holy  innocence.  I 
am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me." 

Prospero  prevented  Ferdinand's  thanks  by  appearing 
visible  before  them. 

"  Fear  nothing,  my  ciiild,"  said  he;  "  I  have  overheard, 
and  approve  of  all  you  have  said.  And,  Ferdinand,  if  I 
have  too  severely  used  you,  1  will  make  you  rich  amends,  by 
giving  you  my  daughter.  All  your  vexations  were  but  trials 
of  your  love,  and  you  have  nobly  stood  the  test.  Then  as 
my  gift,  which  your  true  love  has  worthily  purchased,  take 
my  daugiitt'r,  and  do  not  smile  that  I  l)()ast  she  is  above  all 
praise."     lie  tlien,  telling  them  that  he  had  business  which 
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required  his  presence,  desired  they  would  sit  down  and  talk 
together  till  he  returned  ;  and  tiiis  command  Miranda  seemed 
not  at  all  disposed  to  disobey. 

When  Prospero  left  them,  he  called  his  spirit  Ariel,  who 
quickly  appeared  before  him,  eager  to  relate  what  he  had 
done  with  Prospero's  brother  and  the  king  of  Naples.  Ariel 
said  he  had  left  them  alinost  out  of  tlieir  senses  with  fear, 
at  the  strange  things  he  had  caused  them  to  see  and  hear. 
When  fatigued  with  wandering  about,  and  famished  for  want 
of  food,  he  had  suddenly  set  before  them  a  deliciou.5 
banquet,  and  then,  just  as  they  were  going  to  eat,  he 
appeared  visible  before  them  in  the  sliape  of  a  harpy,  a 
voracious  monster  witli  wings,  and  the  feast  vanislied  away. 
Then,  to  their  utter  amazement,  this  seeming  liarpy  s[)oke  to 
them,  reminding  them  of  their  cruelty  in  driving  Prospei-o 
from  his  dukedom,  and  leaving  him  and  his  infant  daughter 
to  perish  in  the  sea  ;  saying,  that  for  this  cause  tliese  terrors 
were  suffered  to  afHict  them. 

The  king  of  Naples,  and  Antonio  tlie  false  brother, 
repented  the  injustice  tiiey  had  done  to  Prospero;  and  Ariel 
told  his  master  he  was  certain  tht'ir  penilcnee  was  sincere, 
and  that  he,  though  a  spirit,  could  not  but  pity  them. 

"Then  bring  them  hither,  Ariel,"  said  Prospero:  "if 
3'ou,  who  are  but  a  spirit,  feel  for  their  distress,  shall  not  1, 
who  am  a  human  being  like  themselves,  have  compassion  on 
them?     Bring  them,  quickly,  my  dainty  Ariel." 

Ariel  soon  returned  with  the  king,  Antonio,  and  old 
Gonzalo  in  tiu'ir  tra  n,  wiio  liad  followed  liim,*  wondering  at 
the  wild  nnisic  whicli  Ariel  i)layed  in  the  air  to  draw  them  on 
to  his  master's  presence.  This  ( ion/.akj  was  the  same  who  had 
so  kindly  provided  Prospero  formerly  with  books  and  provi- 
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sious,  when  his  wicked  hrother  left  hiia,  as  he  thought,  to 
perish  in  an  open  boat  in  tlie  sea. 

Grief  and  terror  had  so  stupefied  their  senses,  that  they 
did  not  know  Prospero.  He  first  discovered  himself  to  the 
good  old  Gonzalo,  calling  him  the  preserver  of  his  life  ;  and 
then  his  brother  and  the  king  knew  that  he  was  the  injured 
Prospero. 

Antonio,  with  tears,  and  sad  words  of  sorrow  and  true 
repentance,  implored  his  brother's  forgiveness  ;  and  the  king 
expressed  his  sincere  remorse  for  having  assisted  Antonio  to 
depose  his  brother  :  and  Prospero  forgave  them ;  and  upon 
their  engaging  to  restore  his  dukedom,  he  said  to  the  king  of 
Naples,  "  I  have  a  gift  in  store  for  you  too;  "  and  opening 
a  door,  showed  him  his  son  Ferdinand  playing  at  chess  with 
Miranda. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  father  and  the  son  at 
this  unexpected  meeting,  for  they  each  tliought  the  other 
drowned  in  the  storm. 

"  O  wonder!  "  said  Miranda,  "  what  noble  creatures  these 
are  !  It  must  surely  be  a  brave  world  tliat  has  snch  people 
in  it." 

The  king  of  Naples  was  almost  as  much  astonished  at  the 
beauty  and  the  excellent  graces  of  the  young  INIiranda,  as  his 
son  had  been.  "  Who  is  this  maid?  "  said  he  ;  "  she  seems 
the  goddess  that  has  parted  us,  and  brought  us  thus 
together  "  "  No,  sir,"  ansvvei'ed  F'erdinand,  smiling  to  find 
his  father  had  fallen  into  the  same  mistake  that  he  liad  made 
when  he  first  saw  Miranda,  "  she  is  a  mortal,  but  by 
immortal  Providence  she  is  mine ;  I  chose  her  when  t  could 
not  ask  you,  my  father,  for  your  consent,  not  thinking  you 
were  alive.     She  is  the  daughter  to  this  Prospero,  who  is  the 
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famous  duke  of  Tvlilan,  of  Avliose  renown  I  liave  beard  so 
much,  but  never  saw  bini  till  now  :  of  bini  I  bave  received  a 
new  life  :  be  bas  made  himself  to  me  a  second  father,  giving 
me  this  dear  lad3\" 

"  Then  Innist  be  her  father,"  said  the  king:  "but  oh! 
how  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  I  must  ask  my  child  forgive- 
ness." 

"  No  more  of  that,"  said  Prospero  :  "  Ictus  not  remember 
our  troubles  past,  since  they  so  happily  have  ended."  Aud 
then  Prospero  embraced  his  brother,  and  again  assurtd  biiii 
of  bis  forgiveness  ;  and  said  that  a  wise,  overruling  Provi- 
dence had  permitted  that  he  should  be  driven  from  bis  poor 
duke  lom  of  Milan,  that  bis  daughter  might  inherit  the  crown 
of  Naples,  for  that  by  their  meeting  in  this  desert  island,  it 
had  happened  that  the  king's  son  bad  loved  JNIiranda. 

These  kin  I  words  which  Prospero  spoke,  meaning  to 
comfort  bis  brother,  so  filled  Antonio  with  shame  and 
remorse,  that  be  wept  and  was  unaltle  to  speak;  and  the 
kind  old  Gonzalo  wept  to  see  this  joyful  reconciliation,  and 
prayed  for  l)lessings  on  the  young  couple. 

Prospero  now  told  them  that  their  ship  was  safe  in  the 
harbor,  and  the  sailors  all  on  board  her,  .ind  that  be  and  bis 
daughter  would  accompany  them  home  the  next  morning. 
"In  the  mean  time,"  says  be,  "partake  of  such  refresh- 
ments as  my  poor  cave  affords ;  and  for  your  evening's 
entertainment  I  will  relate  the  history  of  my  life  from  my 
first  landing  in  this  desert  island."  He  then  called  for  Cali- 
ban to  prepare  some  food,  and  set  the  cave  in  order  :  and 
the  company  were  astonished  at  the  uncouth  form  and  savage 
appearance  of  this  ugly  monster,  who  (Prospero  said)  was 
the  only  attendant  he  had  to  wait  upon  him. 
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Before  Piospero  left  the  island,  he  dismissed  Ariel  from 
his  service,  to  the  great  joy  of  that  lively  little  spirit ;  wlio, 
though  he  had  been  a  faithful  servant  to  his  master,  was 
always  longing  to  enjoy  his  free  liberty,  to  wander  uncon- 
trolled in  the  air,  like  a  wild  bird,  under  green  trees,  among 
pleasant  fruits,  and  sweet-smelling  flowers.  "My  quaint 
Ariel,"  said  Prospero  to  the  little  sprite  when  he  made  him 
free,  ''I  shall  miss  you;  yet  you  shall  have  your  freedom." 
"  Thank  you,  my  dear  master,"  said  Ariel;  "  but  give  me 
leave  to  attend  your  ship  home  with  prosperous  gales,  before 
you  bid  farewell  to  the  assistance  of  your  faithful  spirit ; 
and  then,  master,  when  I  am  free,  how  merrily  I  shall  live  !  " 
Here  Ariel  sang  this  pretty  song  : 

"  Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I ; 
In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie; 
There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 
On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly 
After  summer  nieri-ily. 
Merrily,  merrily  sluill  I  live  now 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bousfh." 

Prospero  then  buried  deep  in  the  earth  his  magical  books 
and  wand,  for  he  was  resolved  never  more  to  make  use  of 
the  magic  art.  And  having  thus  overcome  his  enemies,  and 
being  reconciled  to  his  brother  and  the  king  of  Naples, 
nothing  now  remained  to  complete  his  happiness,  but  to 
revisit  his  native  land,  to  take  possession  of  his  dukedom, 
and  t(j  witness  the  happy  nu[)tials  of  his  daughter  Miranda 
and  Prince  Ferdinand,  wliich  the  king  said  should  be 
instantly  celebrated  with  great  splendor  on  their  return  to 
Naples.  At  which  place,  under  the  safe  convoy  of  the  spirit 
Ariel,  they,  after  a  pleasant  voyage,  soon  arrived. 
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There  was  a  law  in  the  city  of  Athens  which  gave  to  its 
citizens  :he  power  of  compelling  their  daughters  to  marry 
whomsoever  they  pleased;  for  upon  a  daughter's  refusing  to 
many  ^he  man  her  father  had  chosen  to  be  her  husband,  the 
father  .vas  empowered  by  this  law  to  cause  her  to  be  put  to 
death ;  but  as  fathers  do  not  often  desire  the  death  of  their 
own  daughters,  even  though  they  do  happen  to  prove  a  little 
refractory,  this  law  was  seldom  or  never  put  in  execution, 
though  perhaps  the  young  ladies  of  that  city  were  not 
unfrequently  threatened  by  their  parents  with  the  terrors  of 
it. 

Thei'e  was  one  instance,  however,  of  an  old  man,  whose 
name  was  Egeus,  who  actuall}'  did  come  before  Theseus  (at 
that  time  the  reigning  duke  of  Athens) ,  to  complain  that  his 
daughter  Hermia,  whom  he  had  commanded  to  marry 
Demetrius,  a  young  man  of  a  noble  Athenian  family,  refused 
to  obey  him,  because  she  loved  another  young  Athenian, 
named  Lysander.  Egeus  deman<led  justice  of  Theseus,  and 
desired  that  this  cruel  law  might  be  put  in  force  tigaiust  his 
daughter. 
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Herniiii  pleaded  in  excuse  for  her  disobedience,  that 
Demetrius  liad  fornierl}^  professed  love  for  her  dear  friend 
Helena,  and  that  Helena  loved  Demetrius  to  distraction  ;  but 
this  honorable  reason  which  Hermia  gave  for  not  obeying 
her  father's  command  moved  not  the  stern  Egeus. 

Theseus,  though  a  great  and  merciful  prince,  had  no 
power  to  alier  the  laws  of  his  country  ;  therefore  he  could 
only  give  Hermia  four  days  to  consider  it ;  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  if  she  still  refused  to  marry  Demetrius,  she  was 
to  be  put  to  death. 

When  Hermia  was  dismissed  from  tlie  presence  of  the 
duke,  she  went  to  her  lover  Lysander,  and  told  him  the  peril 
she  was  in,  and  that  she  must  either  give  him  up  and  marry 
Demetrius,  or  lose  her  life  in  four  days. 

Lysander  was  in  great  affliction  at  hearing  these  evil 
tidings ;  but  recollecting  that  he  had  an  aunt  who  lived  at 
some  distance  from  Atheps,  and  that  at  the  place  where  she 
lived  the  cruel  law  could  not  be  put  in  force  against  Hermia 
(this  law  not  extending  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  city), 
he  proposed  to  Hermia  that  she  should  steal  out  of  her 
father's  house  that  night,  and  go  with  him  to  Iiis  aunt's 
house,  where  he  would  marry  her.  "  1  will  meet  you,"  said 
Lysander,  "in  the  wood  a  few  miles  without  the  city;  in 
that  delightful  wood,  where  we  have  so  often  walked  with 
Helena  in  the  pleasant  month  of  May." 

To  this  proposal  Hermia  jo^'fully  agreed  ;  and  she  told  no 
one  of  her  intended  flight  but  her  friend  Helena.  Helena 
(as  maidens  will  do  foolish  things  for  love)  very  ungener- 
ously resoh^ed  to  go  and  tell  this  to  Demetrius,  though  she 
could  hope  no  benefit  from  betray  ng  lier  friend's  secret,  but 
the  poor  pleasure  of  following  lur    faithless    lover    to    the 
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wood ;  for  slie  well  knew  that  Demetrius  would  go  thither  in 
pursuit  of  Hermia. 

Tlie  wood,  in  which  Lysander  and  Hermia  proposed  to 
meet,  was  the  favorite  haunt  of  those  little  beings  known  by 
the  name  of  Fairies. 

Obei'on  the  king,  and  Titania  the  queen,  of  the  Fairies, 
and  all  their  tinv  train  of  followers,  in  this  wood  held  their 
midnight  revels. 

Between  this  little  king  and  queen  of  sprites  there  hap- 
pened, at  this  time,  a  sad  disagreement;  they  never  met  by 
moonlight  in  the  shady  walks  of  this  pleasant  wood,  but  they 
wei'e  quarrelling,  till  all  their  fairy  elves  would  creep  into 
acorn-cups  and  hide  themselves  for  fear. 

The  cause  of  this  unhappy  derangement  was  Titania's 
refusing  to  give  Oberon  a  little  changeling  boy,  whose 
mother  had  been  Titania's  friend  ;  and  upon  her  death  the 
fairy  queen  stole  the  child  from  its  nurse,  and  brought  him 
up  in  the  woods. 

The  night  on  which  the  \o\  ers  were  to  meet  in  this  wood, 
as  Titania  was  walking  with  some  of  her  maids  of 
honor,  she  met  Oberon  attended  by  his  train  of  fairy 
courtiers. 

"Ill  met  by  moonlight,  proud  Titania,'*  said  the  fairy 
king.  The  queen  replied,  "What,  jealous  Oberon,  is  it 
you?  Fairies,  skip  hence;  I  have  forsworn  his  company." 
"Tarry,  rash  fairy,"  said  Oberon;  "am  not  I  thy  lord? 
Why  does  Titania  cross  her  Oberon  ?  Give  me  your  little 
changeling  boy  to  be  my  page." 

"Set  your  heart  at  rest,"  answered  the  queen;  "your 
whole  fairy  kingiloni  buys  not  the  boy  of  me."  She  then 
left  her  lord  in  great  anger.      "  Well,  go  your  way,"  said 
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Oberon  :  "  before  the  morning  dawns  I  will  torment  you  for 
this  injury." 

Oberon  then  sent  for  Puck,  his  chief  favorite  and  privy 
counsellor. 

Puck  (or  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  Robin  Goodfellow) 
was  a  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite,  that  used  to  play  comical 
pranks  in  the  neighboring  villages  ;  sometimes  getting  into 
the  dairies  and  skimming  the  milk,  sometimes  plunging  his 
light  and  air}'  form  into  the  butter-churn,  and  while  he  was 
dancing  his  fantastic  shape  in  the  churn,  in  vain  the  dairy- 
maid wouM  labor  to  change  her  cream  into  butter:  nor  had 
the  village  swains  any  better  success ;  whenever  Puck  chose 
to  play  his  freaks  in  the  brewing  copper,  the  ale  was  sure  to 
be  spoiled.  When  a  few  good  neighbors  were  met  to  drink 
some  comfortable  ale  together,  Puck  would  jump  into  the 
bowl  of  ale  in  the  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab,  and  when  some 
old  goody  was  going  to  drink,  he  would  bob  against  her  lips, 
and  spill  the  ale  over  her  withered  chin  ;  and  presently  after, 
when  the  same  old  dame  was  gravely  seating  herself  to  tell 
her  neighbors  a  sad  and  melancholy  story.  Puck  would  slip 
her  three-legged  stool  from  under  her,  and  down  toppled  the 
poor  old  woman,  and  then  the  old  gossips  would  hold  their 
sides  and  laugh  at  her,  and  swear  they  never  wasted  a 
merrier  hour. 

"Come  hither.  Puck,"  said  Oberon  to  this  little  merry 
wanderer  of  the  night;  "fetch  me  the  flower  which  maids 
call  L^ve  in  Idleness ;  the  juice  of  that  little  purple  flower 
laid  on  the  eyelids  of  tliose  who  sleep,  will  make  them,  when 
they  awake,  dote  on  the  first  thing  they  see.  Some  of  the 
juice  of  that  flower  I  will  drop  on  the  eyelids  of  my  Titania 
when  she  is  asleep ;  and  the  first  thing  she  looks  upon  when 
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she  opens  her  eyes  she  will  fall  in  love  with,  even  though  it 
be  a  lion  or  a  bear,  a  meddling  monkey,  or  a  busy  ape  ;  and 
before  I  will  take  this  charm  from  off  her  sight,  w  hieh  I  can 
do  with  another  charm  1  know  of,  I  will  make  her  give  me 
that  boy  to  be  my  page." 

Puck,  who  loved  mischief  to  his  heart,  was  highly 
diverted  with  this  intended  frolic  of  his  master,  and  ran  to 
seek  the  flower;  and  while  Oberon  was  waiting  the  return  of 
Puck,  he  observed  Demetrius  and  Helena  enter  the  wood : 
he  overheard  Demetrius  reproaching  Helena  for  following 
him,  and  after  many  unkind  words  on  his  part,  and  gentle 
expostulations  from  Helena,  reminding  him  of  his  former 
love  and  professions  of  true  faith  to  her,  he  left  her  (as  he 
said)  to  the  mercy  of  the  wild  beasts,  and  she  ran  after  him 
as  swiftly  as  she  could. 

The  fairy  king,  who  wns  always  friendly  to  true  lovers, 
felt  great  compassion  for  Helena ;  and  perhaps,  as  Lysander 
said  they  used  to  walk  by  moonlight  in  this  pleasant  wood, 
Oberon  might  have  seen  Helena  in  those  hoppy  times  when 
she  was  beloved  by  Demetrius.  However  that  might  be, 
when  Puck  returned  with  the  little  purple  flower,  Oberon 
said  to  his  favorite,  "  Take  a  part  of  this  flower :  there  has 
been  a  sweet  Athenian  lady  here,  who  is  in  love  with  a  dis- 
dainful youth,  if  you  find  him  sleeping,  drop  some  of  the 
love-juice  in  his  eyes,  but  contrive  to  do  it  when  she  is  near 
him,  that  the  first  thing  he  sees  when  he  awakes  may  be  this 
despised  lady.  You  will  know  the  man  by  the  Athenian 
garments  which  he  wears."  Puck  promised  to  manage  this 
matter  very  dexterously  ;  and  then  Oberon  went,  unperceived 
by  Titania,  to  her  bower,  where  she  was  preparing  to  go  to 
rest.     Her  fairy  bower  was  a  l)auk,  where  grew  wild  thyme, 
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cowslips  aud  sweet  violets,  under  a  canopy  of  woodbine, 
musk-roses,  and  eglantine.  There  Titania  always  slept 
some  part  of  the  night ;  her  coverlet  the  enamelled  skin  of  a 
snake,  which,  though  a  small  mantle,  was  wide  enough  to 
wrap  a  f;iiry  in. 

He  found  Titania  giving  orders  to  her  fairies,  how  they 
were  to  employ  themselves  while  she  slept.  "  Some  of  you," 
said  her  majesty,  "  must  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  buds, 
and  some  wage  war  with  the  bats  for  their  leathern  wings, 
to  make  my  small  elves  coats  ;  and  some  of  you  keep  watch 
that  the  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots,  come  not  near 
me:  but  first  sing  me  to  sleep."  Then  they  began  to  sing 
this  song : 

''  You  spotted  snakes  with  double  tongue, 
Thorny  hedgehogs,  be  not  seen ; 
Newts  and  blind-worms  do  no  wrong, 
Come  not  near  our  Fairy  Queen, 
Philomel,  with  melody, 
Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby, 
Lulla,  lulla,  lullaby;  lulla,  luUa,  lullaby; 
Never  harm,  nor  s,icll,  nor  charm, 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh  ; 
So  good  night  wiih  lullaby." 

When  the  fairies  had  sung  their  queen  asleep  with  this 
pretty  lullaby,  they  left  her  to  perform  the  important 
services  she  had  enjoined  them.  Oberou  then  softly  drew 
near  his  Titania,  and  dropped  some  of  the  love-juice  on  her 
eyelids,  saying, 

"  AYhat  thou  secst  when  thou  dost  wake, 
Do  it  for  tiiy  true-love  take." 

But  to  return  to  Ilermia,  wlio  made  her  escape  out  of  her 
father's  house  that  night,  to  avoid  the  death  she  was  doomed 
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to  for  refusing  to  marry  Demetrius.  When  she  entered  the 
wood,  she  found  her  dear  Lysander  waiting  for  her,  to  eon- 
duet  her  to  his  aunt's  house ;  hut  before  they  had  passed 
half  through  the  wo(jd,  Hermia  was  so  much  fatigued,  that 
Lysander,  who  was  very  careful  of  tliis  dear  lady,  who  lia.l 
proved  her  affection  for  him  even  by  hazarding  her  life  for 
his  sake,  persuaded  her  to  rest  till  morning  on  a  bank  of 
soft  moss,  and  lying  down  himself  on  the  ground  at  some 
little  distance,  they  soon  fell  fast  asleep.  Here  they  were 
found  by  Puck,  who  seeing  a  handsome  young  man  aslvep, 
and  perceiving  that  his  clothes  were  made  in  the  Athenian 
fashion,  and  that  a  pretty  lady  was  sleeping  near  him, 
concluded  that  this  nmst  be  the  Athenian  maid  and  her  dis- 
dainful lover  whom  Oberon  had  sent  him  to  seek  ;  and  he 
naturally  enough  conjectured  tliat,  as  they  were  alone 
together,  she  must  be  the  lirst  thing  he  would  see  wdien  he 
awoke;  so,  Avithout  more  ado,  he  proceeded  to  pour  some  of 
the  juice  of  the  little  purple  flower  into  his  eyes.  But  it  sc 
fell  out,  that  Helena  came  that  Ava}',  and,  instead  of  Ilermia, 
was  the  first  object  Lysander  beheld  when  he  opened  his 
eyes  ;  and,  strange  to  relate,  so  powerful  was  the  love-charnij 
all  his  love  for  Hermia  vanished  away,  and  Lysander  fell  in 
love  with  Helena. 

Had  he  first  seen  Hermia  when  he  awoke,  tlie  blunder 
Puck  committed  would  have  been  of  no  consequence,  for  lie 
could  not  love  that  faithful  lady  too  well;  but  for  poor 
Lysander  to  be  forced  l)y  a  fairy  love-charm  to  forget  his 
own  true  Ili'rmia,  and  to  run  after  an(jtlier  lady,  and  leave 
Hermia  asleep  quite  alone  in  a  wood  at  midnight,  was  a  sad 
chance,  indeed. 

Thus  this  misfortune   happened.     Helena,    as    has    been 
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before  related,  endeavored  to  keep  pace  with  Demetrius 
when  he  ran  away  so  rudely  from  her  ;  but  she  could  not 
continue  the  uue(iual  race  long,  men  being  always  better 
runners  in  a  long  race  than  ladies.  Helena  soon  lost  sight 
of  Demetrius;  and  as  she  was  wandering  about,  dejected 
and  forlorn,  she  arrived  at  the  place  where  Lysander  was 
sleeping.  "•  Ah  !  "  said  she,  "  this  is  Lysander  lying  on  the 
ground:  is  he  dead  or  asleep?"  Then  gently  touching  him, 
she  said,  "  Good  sir,  if  you  are  alive,  awake."  Upon  this 
Lysander  opened  his  eyes,  and  (the  love-charm  beginning 
to  work)  immediately  addressed  her  in  terms  of  extravagant 
love  and  admiration ;  telling  her  she  as  much  excelled 
Hermia  in  beauty  as  a  dove  does  a  raven,  and  that  he  would 
run  through  fire  for  her  sweet  sake  ;  and  many  more  such 
lover-like  speeches.  Helena  knowing  Lysander  was  her 
friend  Hermia's  lover,  and  that  he  was  solemnly  engaged  to 
marry  her,  was  in  the  utmost  rage  when  she  heard  herself 
addressed  in  this  manner;  for  s  e  thought  (as  well  she 
might)  that  Lysander  was  making  a  jest  of  her.  "Oh!" 
said  she,  "  why  was  1  born  to  be  mocked  and  scorned 
by  every  one?  Is  it  not  enough,  is  it  not  enough,  young 
man,  that  I  can  nevei'  get  a  sweet  look  or  a  kind  word  from 
Demetrius  ;  but  you,  sir,  must  pietend  in  this  disdainful 
manner  to  court  me  ?  T  thought,  Lysander,  you  were  a  lord 
of  more  true  gentleness."  Saying  these  words  in  great 
anger,  she  ran  away  ;  and  Lysander  followed  her,  quite  for- 
getful of  his  own  Hermia,  who  was  still  asleep. 

When  Hermia  awoke,  she  was  in  a  sad  fright  at  finuiug 
herself  alone.  She  wandered  about  tlie  wood,  not  knowing 
what  was  become  of  Lysander,  or  wliich  way  to  go  to  seek 
for  him.     Jn  the  meantime  Demetrius,  not  bemg  able  to  find 
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Hermia  aud  his  rival  Lysander,  and  fatigued  with  his  fruit- 
less search,  was  observed  l)y  Oberon  fast  asleep.  Oberon 
had  learnt  by  some  questions  he  had  asked  of  Puck,  that  he 
had  applied  the  love-charm  to  the  wrong  person's  eyes  ;  and 
now  having  found  the  person  first  intended,  he  touched  the 
eyelids  of  the  skeping  Demetrius  witli  the  love-juice,  and  he 
instantly  awoke  ;  and  the  first  tiling  he  saw  being  Helena, 
he,  as  Lysander  had  done  before,  began  to  address  love- 
speeches  to  her  ;  and  just  at  that  moment  Lysander,  followed 
by  Hermia  (for  through  Puck's  uiducky  mistake  it  was  now 
become  Hermia's  turn  to  run  after  her  lover),  made  his 
appearance  ;  and  then  Lysander  and  Demetrius,  both  speak- 
ing together,  made  love  to  Helena,  they  being  each  one 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  potent  charm. 

The  astonished  Helena  thought  that  Demetrius,  Lysander, 
and  her  once  dear  friend  Hermia,  were  all  in  a  plot  together 
to  make  a  jest  of  her. 

Hermia  was  as  nuieh  surprised  as  Helena  ;  she  knew  not 
why  Lysander  and  Demetrius,  who  both  before  loved  her, 
were  now  become  the  lovers  of  Helena ;  and  to  Hermia  the 
matter  seemed  to  be  no  jest. 

The  ladies,  who  before  had  always  been  the  dearest  of 
friends,  now  fell  to  high  words  together. 

"Unkind  Hermia,"  said  Helena,  "it  is  you  have  set 
Lysander  on,  to  vex  me  with  mock  praises  ;  and  your  other 
lover  Demetrius,  who  used  almost  to  s[)  ;rn  me  with  his  foot, 
have  you  not  bid  him  call  me  goddess,  nymph,  rare,  precious, 
and  celestial?  He  would  not  speak  thus  to  me,  whom  he 
hates,  if  you  did  not  set  hiui  on  to  make  a  jest  of  me. 
Unkind  Hi'rmia,  to  join  with  men  in  scorning  your  i)oor 
fi'iend.      ILive  you  forgot  our  school-day  friendship?     How 
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often,  Hermia,  have  we  two,  sitting  on  one  cushion,  both 
singing  one  song,  with  our  needles,  working  the  same  flower, 
both  on  the  same  sampler  wrought;  growing  up  together  in 
fashion  of  a  double  cherry,  scarcely  seeming  parted? 
Hermia,  it  is  not  friendly  in  you,  it  is  not  maidenly,  to  join 
with  men  in  scorning  your  poor  friend." 

"  I  am  amazed  at  your  passionate  words,"  said  Hei'mia  : 
"  I  scorn  you  not ;  it  seems  you  scorn  me."  "Aye,  do," 
returned  Helena,  "persevere,  counterfeit  serious  looks,  and 
make  mouths  at  me  when  I  turn  my  back  ;  then  wink  at  each 
other,  and  hold  the  sweet  jest  up.  If  yon  had  any  pity, 
grace,  or  manners,  you  would  not  use  me  thus." 

While  Helena  and  Hermia  were  speaking  these  angry 
words  to  each  other,  Demetrius  and  Lysander  left  them,  to 
fight  together  in  the  wood  for  the  love  of  Helena. 

When  they  found  the  gentlemen  had  left  them,  they 
departed,  and  once  more  wandered  weary  in  the  wood  in 
search  of  their  lovers. 

As  soon  as  tliey  were  gone,  the  fairy  king,  who  with  little 
Puck  had  been  listening  to  their  quarrels,  said  to  him, 
"  This  is  your  negligence.  Puck  ;  or  did  3'ou  do  this  wilfully  ?  " 
"  Believe  me,  king  of  shadows,"  answered  Puck,  "  it  was  a 
mistake  ;  did  not  you  tell  me  I  should  know  the  man  by  his 
Athenian  garments  ?  However,  I  am  not  sorry  that  this  has 
happened,  for  I  think  their  jangling  makes  excellent  sport." 
"You  heard,"  said  Oberon,  "  that  Demetrius  and  Lysander 
are  gone  to  seek  a  convenient  place  to  fight  in.  I  command 
you  to  overhang  the  night  with  a  thick  fog,  and  lead  these 
(juarrelsome  lovers  so  astray  in  the  dark,  that  they  shall  not 
be  able  to  find  each  other.  Counterfeit  each  of  their  voices 
to  the  other,  and  with  bitter  taunts  pn^voke  them  to  follow 
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you,  while  they  tliink  it  is  their  rival's  tongue  they  hear. 
See  you  do  this  till  they  are  so  weary  they  can  go  no  further  ; 
and  when  you  find  they  are  asleep,  drop  the  juice  of  this 
flower  into  Lysander's  eyes,  and  when  he  awakes  he  will  for- 
get his  new  love  for  Helena,  and  return  to  his  old  passion 
for  Hermia;  and  then  the  two  fair  ladies  may  each  one  be 
happy  with  the  man  she  loves,  and  they  wMU  think  all  that 
has  passed  a  vexatious  dream.  About  this  quickly,  Puck  ; 
and  I  will  go  and  see  what  sweet  love  my  Titaiiiahas  found." 

Titania  was  still  sleeping,  and  Oberon  seeing  a  clown  near 
her,  wlio  had  lost  his  Avay  in  the  wood,  and  was  likewise 
asleep :  "  This  fellow,"  said  he,  "  shall  be  my  Titania's  true 
love ;"  and  clapping  an  ass's  head  over  the  clown's,  it 
seemed  to  fit  him  as  well  as  if  it  had  grown  upon  his  own 
shoulders.  Though  Oberon  fixed  the  ass's  head  on  very 
gently,  it  awakened  him,  and  rising  up,  unconscious  of  what 
Oberon  had  done  to  him,  he  went  towards  the  bower  where 
the  fairy  queen  slept. 

"Ah!  what  angel  is  that  I  see?"  said  Titania,  opening 
her  eyes,  and  the  juice  of  the  little  pur[)le  flower  beginniiig 
to  take  effect :  "  Are  you  as  wise  as  you  are  beautiful?" 

'•  Why,  mistress,"  said  the  foolish  clown,  "  if  I  have  wit 
eiicmgh  to  find  the  way  out  of  this  wood,  I  have  enough  to 
serve  my  turn." 

"  Out  of  the  wood  do  not  desire  to  go,"  said  the  enamored 
queen.  "lam  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate.  I  love  you. 
Go  with  me,  and  I  will  give  you  fairies  to  attend  upon  you." 

She  then  called  four  of  her  fairies  :  their  names  were 
Pease-blossom,  Cobweb,  Moth,  and  Mustard-seed. 

"  Attend,"  said  the  queen,  "  upon  this  sweet  gentleman  ; 
hop  in  his  walks,   and  gambol  in  his  sight;   feed  him  with 
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gropes  and  apricots,  and  steal  for  him  the  honey-bngs  from 
the  bees.  Come,  sit  with  me,"  said  slie  to  the  clown,  "  and 
let  me  play  with  3'onr  amiable  hairy  cliceks,  my  beautiful 
ass,  and  kiss  your  fair  large  ears,  my  gentle  joy  !  " 

"  "Where  is  Pease-blossom?  "said  the  ass-headed  clown, 
not  much  regarding  the  fairy  queen's  courtship  but  very 
proud  of  his  new  attendants. 

"  Here,  sir,"  said  little  Pease-blossom. 

"  Scratch  my  head,"  said  the  clown.  "  Where  is 
Cobweb?" 

"  Here,  sir,"  said  Cobweb. 

"  Good  Mr.  Cobweb,"  said  the  foolish  clown,  "  kill  m'^ 
the  n'd  humble-bee  on  the  top  of  that  thistle  yonder ;  and, 
good  Mr.  Cobweb,  bring  me  the  honey-bag.  Do  not  fret 
yourself  too  much  in  the  action,  Mr.  Cobweb,  and  take  care 
the  honey-bag  break  not;  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  you 
overflown  with  a  liou'-y-bag.      Wh  re  is  Mustnrd-seed  ?  " 

"  Here,  sir,"  said  Mustard-seed  ;  "  what  is  your  will?  " 

"Nothing,"  said  the  clown,  "good  Mr.  Mustard-seed, 
but  to  help  Mr.  Pease-blossom  to  scratch  ;  I  nuist  go  to  a 
barber's,  Mr.  Mustard-seed,  for  methinks  I  am  inrrvell'.ms 
hairy  about  the  face." 

"  My  sweet  love,"  said  the  queen,  "  what  will  you  have 
to  eat?  I  have  a  venturous  fairy  shall  seek  the  squirrel's 
hoard,  and  fetch  you  some  new  nuts." 

"  I  had  rather  have  a  handful  of  dried  peas,"  said  the 
clown,  who  with  his  ass's  head  had  got  an  ass's  a[)petite. 
•'  I>ut,  I  pray,  let  none  of  your  people  disturb  me,  for  I  have 
a  mind  to  sleep." 

"Sleep,  then,"  said  the  (pieen,  "and  I  will  wind  3'ou  in 
my  arms.     O  how  I  love  you  !     How  1  dote  upon  you  !  " 
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When  the  fairy  king  saw  the  clown  sleeping  in  the  arms 
of  his  queen,  he  advanced  within  her  sight,  and  reproached 
her  with  having  lavished  her  favors  upon  an  ass. 

Th's  she  could  not  deny,  as  the  clown  was  then  sleeping 
within  her  arms,  with  his  ass's  head  crowned  by  her  willi 
flowers. 

When  Oberon  had  teased  her  for  some  time,  he  again 
demanded  the  changeling  boy  ;  which  she,  ashamed  of  being 
discovered  by  her  lord  with  her  new  favorite,  did  not  dare 
to  refuse  him. 

Oberon,  having  thus  obtained  the  little  boy  he  had  so  long 
wished  for  to  be  his  page,  took  pity  on  the  disgraceful  situa- 
tion into  wliich,  by  his  merry  contrivance,  he  had  brought 
his  Titania,  and  threw  some  of  the  juice  of  tlie  other  llower 
into  her  eyes  ;  and  the  fairy  queen  immediately  recovered 
her  senses,  and  wondered  at  her  late  dotage,  saying  how  she 
now  loathed  the  sight  of  the  strange  monster. 

Oberon  likewise  took  the  ass's  head  from  off  the  clown, 
and  left  him  to  finish  his  nap  with  his  own  fool's  head  upon 
his  shoulders. 

Oberon  and  his  Titania  being  now  perfectly  reconciled  he 
related  to  her  tlie  history  of  the  lovers,  and  their  midnight 
quarrels  ;  and  slie  agreed  to  go  with  him,  and  see  the  end  of 
their  adventures. 

The  fairy  king  and  queen  found  the  lovers  and  their  fair 
ladies,  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other,  sleeping  on  a 
grass-plot ;  for  Puck,  to  make  amends  for  his  former  mistake, 
had  contrived  with  tiic  utmost  diligence  to  bring  them  all  to 
the  same  spot,  unknown  to  each  other ;  and  he  had  carefully 
removed  the  charm  from  off  the  eyes  of  Lysander  with  the 
antidote  the  fairy  king  gave  him. 
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Hermia  first  awoke,  and  finding  her  lost  Lysander  asleep 
so  near  her,  was  looking  at  him  and  wondering  at  his  strange 
inconstancy.  Lysander  presently  opening  his  eyes,  and 
seeing  his  dear  Hennia,  recovered  his  reason  which  the  fairy 
charm  had  before  clouded,  and  with  his  reason,  his  love  for 
Hermia;  and  they  began  to  talk  over  the  adventures  of  the 
night,  doubting  if  these  things  had  really  happened,  or  if 
they  had  both  been  dreaming  the  same  bewildering  dream. 

Helena  and  Demetrius  were  by  this  time  awake  ;  and  a 
sweet  sleep  having  quieted  Helena's  disturbed  and  angry 
spirits,  she  listened  with  delight  to  the  professions  of  love 
which  Demetrius  still  made  to  her,  and  which,  to  her  sur- 
prise as  well  as  pleasure,  she  began  to  perceive  wex'e  sincere. 

These  fair,  night-wandering  ladies,  now  no  longer  rivals, 
became  once  more  true  friends  ;  all  the  unkind  words  which 
had  passed  were  forgiven,  and  they  calmly  consulted 
together  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  tiieir  present  situation. 
It  was  soon  agreed  that,  as  Demetrius  had  given  up  his 
pretensions  to  Hermia,  he  should  endeavor  to  prevail  upon 
her  father  to  revoke  the  cruel  sentence  of  death  which  had 
been  passed  against  her.  Demetrius  was  preparing  to  return 
to  Athens  for  this  friendly  purpose,  when  they  were  sur- 
prised with  the  sight  of  Egeus,  Hermia's  father,  who  came 
to  the  wood  in  pursuit  of  his  runaway  daughter. 

When  Egeus  understood  that  Demetrius  would  not  now 
marry  his  daughter,  he  no  longer  opposed  her  marriage  with 
Lysander,  but  gave  his  consent  that  they  should  be  wedded 
on  the  foui'th  day  from  that  time,  being  the  same  day  on 
which  Hermia  had  been  condemned  to  lose  her  life  ;  and  on 
that  same  day  Helena  joyfully  agreed  to  marry  her  beloved 
and  now  faithful  Demetrius. 
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The  fairy  king  and  (lueon,  who  were  invisible  spectators 
of  this  reconciliation,  and  now  saw  the  happy  ending  of  the 
lovers'  history  brought  about  through  the  good  offices  of 
Oberon,  received  so  much  pleasure,  that  these  kind  spirits 
resolved  to  celebrate  the  ai)i)r()acliing  nuptials  with  sports 
and  revels  throughout  tiieir  fairy  kingdom. 


And  now,  if  any  are  offended  with  this  story  of  fairies  and 
their  pranks,  as  judging  it  incredible  and  strange,  they  have 
only  to  think  that  they  have  been  asleep  and  dreaming,  and 
that  all  these  adventures  were  visions  which  they  saw  in 
their  sleep :  and  I  hope  none  of  my  readers  will  be  so 
unreasonable  as  to  be  offended  with  a  pretty,  harmless, 
Midsununer  Night's  Dream. 
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The  story  of  the  first  voyage  is  told 
in  graphic  language,  and  the  landing 
and  subsequent  events  are  minutely 
descrilied  and  as  faithfully  as  liy  an 
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Price,  Boards,  30  cents; 
Cloth,  50  cents. 

In  a  rapidly  moving  pan- 
orama Miss  Pratt  vividly 
pictures  the  stirring  events 
of  the  most  interesting  and 
romantic  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  America. 
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When  a  practical  teacher  undertakes  to  prepare  history 
stories  for  the  youngest  children  it  is  pretty  safe  to  conclude 
that  she  vvill  make  them  usable  from  the  standpoint  of  other 
teachers.  The  author  has  begun  at  the  Indian  period,  and  the 
second  year  children  who,  already  familiar  with  Hiawatha,  will 
be  ready  and  anxious  to  know  more  of  Indian  life  in  the  early 
days.  Then  follows  the  story  of  the  Norsemen,  making  ready 
for  the  coming  of  Columbus  and  the  later  discoverers.  Inter- 
esting events  connected  with  colonial  times  follow  each  other 
till  the  war  cf  181 2.  The  closing  chapter  is  the  story  of 
Lincoln.  If  any  unfortunate  children  are  compelled  to  leave 
school  after  the  two  or  three  first  years,  they  will  have  acquired 
enough  knowledge  of  their  own  history  to  eii?.ble  them  to 
take  it  up  intelligently  in  after  life.  Large,  clti^r  cype  simple 
sentences,  shoit  paragraphs  and  abundant  full-pagt  iliustra 
tjons,  with  numberless  smaller  ones  of  Indian  lite  will  ensure 
it  a  welcome  among  all  Primary  teachers. 
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graphic  stories  of  their  wonderful  discoveries  and  inventions. 

Every  one  knows  how  much  of  interest  to  children  there  is 
in  the  childhood  of  these  men.  These  anecdotes  have  been 
woven  together  and  written  in  simple  disconnected  sentences 
adapted  to  the  last  term  of  the  second  year  grade  or  to  the 
third  year  grade. 
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